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FOREWORD. 

It was in 1928 that the Grierson Commemoration volume was 
undertaken by the Linguistic Society of India So many years 
have naturally involved considerable inconvenience for the 
writers of the various papers and disappointment to the Society. 
But the conditions under which the work was undertaken were 
far from encouraging. The phonetic types had to be originally 
cast in India by the Mercantile Press, L ihore, a process which 
required considerable time. Tne proofs were to be generally 
read by the Secretary unaided. These circumstances delayed the 
printing. 

The Punjab University generously contributed Rs. 1000 to the 
publication of this work. Our thanks are particularly due to 
Ur. A. C. Woolner, the Vice-Chancellor. 

As regards the merits of the work, we leave it to the critical 
public to judge them. But we cannot help expressing our 
supreme satisfaction at the consummation of a work embodying 
such a vast range of subjects. 


1. 1. 1936. 


STDDHESWAR VARMA, 
Prince of Wales College , Janunu. 
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THE GROUPING OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN DIALECTS 

By A. Berriedale Keith 

Holger Pedersen in a very interesting paper 1 has adduced 
evidence to show that Italo- Celtic, Tocliarian, Phrygian, and 
Hittite constituted at a remote period a continuous group of 
dialects of Indo-European, and that later these branches were 
violently separated, the former to dominate Europe, the latter 
to disappear ultimately in the sea of the nations of Asia. This 
thesis, which naturally is only one of the many reconstructions 
of the history of Indo-European suggested by the discovery of 
Tocharian and Hittite, deserves careful consideration. 

The close connection of Italian and Celtic is proved specifi- 
cally in the author’s opinion by the possession by both of the 
passive and deponent in -r and the genitive singular of -o- stems in 
-x. These characteristics may be found also, it has been suggested 
by Sommer 2 , in the speech of the Venetl, and the genitive in -I 
is. probably to be recognised in the Lepontine inscriptions which 
may present the speech of a Liigurian tribe. But elsewhere -i is 
very doubtful; in Albanian forms such as guri may stand for 
guroi, and be originally dative, not genitive. Nor is *the signi- 
ficance of the use of -I destroyed even by the acceptance of the 
ingenious suggestion of Wackernagel 3 that there is to be found 
the same -1 in the Sanskrit, va£l-karoti, an idiom which is clearly 
closely akin to the Batin dicionis facere. This parallelism may be 
©explained in either of two ways ; it may be assnmed that the 
original Indo-European genitive of -Q- stems ended in-i, and that 
by the influence of the pronominal form it came to be altered,, so. 


CD Be grottpement des dialeotes i ndo-europeens (1925). 

(2) Indogermanisehe Forsehimgen, XLII. 90-132. 

X3) Melange sJB aus sur e (1908), pp. 125fT. The idiom is 
hardly known in the Rgveda, but m ay be bid. 
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that an original Vxwl passed into *ekwosyo through *tosyo 
V-twI. Or it may be held that the -i form was originally con- 
fined to adverbial uses, which are preserved in Indo-Iranian, but 
was extended widely in Italo-Celtic. T ius it is possible that from 
a phrase such as populum regni sui facere, “to reduce a people 
under his sway”, there might arise a populus regni mei, “a people 
under my sway”, whence the genitive force of -i might spread. 
Whether either of these views is correct, the fact remains that the 
general use of -j in Italo-Celtie 1 serves to prove a distinctive 
connection between these speeches, comparable with that between 
Indian and Iranian or the Baltic and the Slav speeches. 


That Tocharian is specially related to Ttalo-Coltic is suggest- 
ed by the appearance in it of deponents and passives in -r. But 
it is clearly necessary to adduce much further evidence than this 
one point of similarity, and the question is whether it is possible 
.to attach much weight to the proofs so far adduced. 


1. We find in Tocharian the roots §am-, “be seated”, lyam-, 

“lie down”, and stam-, “stand”. The last mentioned is clearly an 
enlarged form of the common root sta- which is actually found 
in Tocharian. There is also found beside the form §am- the 
unenlarged form. Probably too wo have both un.mlargod and 
enlarged forms of the I. E. root denoting “to live” seen in Greek 
,?§n, and Old Slav z’-ti, for we find Sayemo, “we live”, on the 
pne hand, and Sam-tsi, “to live” on the other. The latter form 
may be compared* with the Lithuanian gem-fi, Infinitive gim-ti, 
“enter into life”. In Latin, it is pointed out, as in Tocharian the 
alternation was living, a fact which is significant of a close con- 
nec|ion. The evidence, however, for this view seems wholly 


tt tJ • ^ ±u Ue * ba * K n 9* f°und in Britannic or Oscan- 
^ m fr n MfM thereis , n ° realdotlbt of its Ttalo-Ccltie character- 
cf. Meillet, Langue latrae, pp. 28ff. Tlirt holds-i to bo a suffix 
denoting appurtenance; Indogermanische Grammatik, III. 47. 

(2) More probable is connection .with I. E. *g w em-: so Hirt, 
Indogermanische Grammalic, IV. 324. s 
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inadequate ; it consists of a comparison of premo, the Perfect - 
press!, and the Slav root per- seen in Russian per4-t, “to press”. 
But we have in Sanskrit 1 side by side the roots gam- (e.g.agamat), 
and ga-, and dramt and dra-, and there seems no reason what-' 
ever to see any special relation between Tocharian and Italic, 
while it is not even claimed that Celtic shows this phenomenon. 

2. It is pointed out that in Celtic the name Voeorii is proba- ' 
bly to be understood as containing in its first member the word 
for “two”, as in Tricorii and Petrucorii we have numerals as 
the first part of the compounds. With this is compared the fact 
that in Tocharian “tw:>” is represented by wl or we, whereas save 
in the compound for “twenty” I. E. uses dw- or duw-. But this 
is inconclusive in the extreme. Admittedly the Tocharian form 
may merely be a development of the normal d wo- or dwi- of Indo- 
European, and, apart from this view, the form without d may 
be seen as suggested by JLIirt 2 in Sanskrit vay4m, Gothic weis, 
and JLiithuanian v&du, and not impossibly it is to be traced’ in the 
<5-u duals, if these stand for -owe. 

(3) In Tocharian we have a word for “woman” in the forms 
kla or k w le. With this may be compared the Irish caile, on the 
assumption that the original I. E. form may be put down as some- 
thing like *k v Jlos. But in fact not merely is the resemblance 
insufficient, but apparently the Tocharian forms point to a 
feminine in -ya or -ye in Indo-European, as was to* be expected 
from the sense of kle. 

(4) Again Tocharian has a remarkable comitative suffix 
&gala, and it has also £le- as a prefix with a similar sense. 
Comparison with the Irish c£le, “companion” is suggested. The 
suggestion, however, is clearly implausible, for it fails in any way 
to explain the double &s in the suffix. That the prefix has but one 
6 is much more easily explained by the theory of the dropping of 
an initial letter than is the presence of a double letter in the suffix. 

(1) Greek has trgmo and 4tressa, didr&skd and drametn. . 

(2f Indogermanisehe Grammatik, III. 22. 
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Moreover it is not at all clear that the suffix was originally SSele 
or not rather a£$hle. In any ease, however, it is impossible t< 
ignore the i'aet that in Mitanni 1 we have the form Mitra&§il. Nc 
doubt there is a long interval in space between Tocharian and 
Mitanni, and thus the comparison would be invalid if we could 
prove that the Tocharian comitative was an innovation in 
Tocharian A of a late date. But unfortunately we cannol 
establish anything of the kind, and the similarity of form and 
use strongly supports the view that in this comitative suffix we 
have a borrowing from some non Indo-European language. lu 
any case the parallel with cdla is far too remote. 

(5) The Tocharian walo, wlo “king” doubtless has a parallel 
in the Old Irish flaith, “Kmgdim”, and kindred terms, but 
admittedly the root exists also elsewhere, and it is impossible to 
attach weight to the suggestion that krente, “good”, is really a 
participle in -nt- transferred to the -o- declension, and comparable 
with the Irish care, “friend”, which has a participle form. The 
case of the -n- suffix form kektsdne, “body”; illustrates well how- 
little exclusive coincidence we find between Tocharian and Italo- 
Celtic. Accepting the view that -tsem, goes back to a suffix- 
-tyam-, and that we are to compare Irish, cucht, “external appear^ 
ance”, we are faced by the fact- that the Irish word presupposes 
& quite different suffix -tu~, and that it accords exactly with the 
Horse h4tt-r, “appearance, manner”, where the suffix- again is, 
-tu-. The -tyen- suffix is doubtless, if it is admitted to exist in 
Tocharian, air the theory that in kekts€ne and in klantso the -ts" 
represents -ty-, parallel to the suffix seen in Latin mentio, Irish 
toimtin, “opinion”, etc.; bat the occurrence of the same suffix in 
Armenian, deprives the fact of importance. A further sugges- 
tion of a remarkable correspondence of suffix is based on the form- 
wa&anui, “companion”, this is held to be from a stem in -n«, as 
ajso is ai&mo* “learned man”. The suffix in these cases, 
it is suggested, must have begun with a palatal letter to explain 


(1) E. Lewy, KZ. XLV. 305, 
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the § and the £ respectively, and is probably to be compared with 
the suffix -iyamon- of the Irish brithem, “judge”. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that it would be equally satisfactory to take 
the first part of the suffix as -e- and to compare the Greek 
kedemon, and so on, thus destroying the parallel entirely. 
Moreover it is significant that of the two words neither has a 
parallel formation in Italo-Celtie, and only wasamo from v&s-, 
“dwell”, has cognates in Celtic alone, not Italic, Contrast the 
fact that Sanskrit has the root 1$-, “rule”, Gothic aih, to set 
beside ai£amo, and also the root vas-. What is wanted for pur- 
poses of pi'oving close connection is not mere possession of the 
same roots, but of the roots used in the same formations and 
these of a rare character, a phenomenon absolutely lacking in the 
cases adduced. It must be added that it cannot be taken as 
absolutely certain that in klautso or waiamo we are really deal- 
ing with -n- stems. 

(6) This point becomes of importance when wo consider the 
suggestion that Tocharian witsako, “root”, ought to be regarded 
as having the suffix which is seen in the Latin plautago, ferulagq 
etc. The fact is that the word witsako is not declined like a stem in 
-n.-,. for it gives witsakai, and there is no reason whatever to 
assume that there is a confusion of -u- stems and. feminines in -a-. 
It is, therefore, unimportant that Gaulish knew the same suffix as 
Latin, nor,, it may be added, does it seem possible to Hold that 
there is connection with the Greek word for “root”. Still 
less is it acceptable to treat palsko, “thought”, as an -ago- stem. 
It is worth noting that here again there is no adduction of any 
Italo-Celtic parallel for the root, which instead is compared with 
Sanskrit nibhalayati, “he observes 1 ’, and Old High German bilidi, 
“image”. 

(7) The greatest stress is laid on the identity in Tocharian, 
and Italo-Celtic of the word for silver, Tocharian atkyanie 
Italian argentum, Old Irish argat. But after all we must assign 
to the same root *areg the Sanskrit rajatft and the Greek &Xgtu*os 
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as well as the Armenian arcath, and the Avestan arazata, i 
it is impossible to lay any stress on the argument; we may 
well look to Avestan and Armenian as to flali-CLItic for 
parallel 1 . Similarly nothing can be made out of the possess 
by Tockarian of a parallel for Latin auru.ni, wh : eh is not sha 
by Celtic, for Lithuanian and Old Prussian have Jiuksas a 
ausis. What is clear is that Tocharian shows constantly pii 
of contact with one or another Indo-European speech, but wi 
out any clearly marked affinity to one special group. Thus, 
we accept Pedersen’s own views, we have an amazing parallel 
Creek ethdl<5 in ySelme “desire”, the y corresponding on t 
theory with the Creek e 2 , and again in aitsi “to give”, we have 
parallel of the Creek aisa, 3 which has an Oscan cognate in aits 
genetive, meaning “part”, the semantic development bei 
comparable to that between the Creek dp or on, “I gave” and 
pepromdne, “fate”. There are many other parallels which ha 
been adduced by other writers to support Italo-Celtic affi aides f 
Tocharian; but it is needless to go into them, for they are neith 
more nor less cogent than the instances already discuss e 
Quite as remarkable as anything else is the fact that in T.ocharu 
soya we have a parallel to the distinctive Creek word for so 
and there axe other points in which we can And a remarkah 
similarity between Tocharian and Creek. So again it has be« 
suggested by Hermann 4 that there is a certain affinity betwe* 
Tocharian and Phrygian which he regards as a centum speed 
It is not necessary to accept the latter suggestion, which rur 
counter to the view, based on the testimony of Ilorodotos an 
Eudoxos, which holds that the Armenians were an offshoot of tl. 
Phrygians. Armenian is unquestionably a satem speech, an 

(1) Walde, Vergleichendes "Worterbuch der indogermanisclic 
Spracben, I. 82. 

(2) F or this prefix sec Hirt, Indogermanische Crammatil 
II. Ifi6. 

(3) Cf. Hirt, op. cit. H. 182. 

< 4 ) K25. L. 302ff. 
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though there is a lack of absolutely conclusive evidence, there is a 
good deal to suggest that Phrygian was really a satom speeeh. 
Pokorny 1 again has suggested that there is much in Tocharian 
akin to Armenian, and the evidence for his thesis is quite as 
good as that for affinity with Itab-Celtic, The truth is that in 
no case have we such a number of striking identities in formation 
and vocabulary that it is possible to postulate any close affinity. 

There remains, therefore, as the ground for asserting a 
special connection of Italo-Celtic, Tocharian and Phrygian 
nothing more substantial than the middle and passive forms in 
-r. Armenian forms in -r nrght also be adduced to extend the 
number of connected speeches, but Pedersen, despite Meillet's 
arguments, does not himself believe that the Armenian forms 
bera-r, “you have been can-ied”, and bere-r, “he carried”, or 
“he was carried” have anything historically to do with the -r 
forms of the other languages. The matter is further complicated 
by the evidence of Iiittite 2 . That strange speech seems to add 
-er or -ir to form preterite thiid plurals; thus kuenzi, “he kills”, 
kuenta, “he killed”, and kuenn : r, “they killed”, dai, “he takes”, 
daS, “he took”, and dair, “they took”. On the other hand -ri is 
added to terminations of medio-passive forms, without alteration 
of the meaning and only facultatively, so far as can be judged; 
thus we have the third persons present k'5-a or ki§-ari, iya-tta or 
iya-ttari; third plural iya-nta or iya-ntari. In the Imperative we 
have corresponding forms in -ru, kig-aru, iya-ttaru, and iya-ntaru. 
l-Iittite thus provides parallels for the Latin forms ; -tari being 
akin to -tur, -ntari to ntur, while the -ari forms remind us of Old 
Irish berir, “he is carried”, and Oscan sacrafir, “let one sacrifice” 
(if this is the meaning; the verb may really be passive). 
The Phrygian evidence is confined to addaketor, which stands 
beside the simple addaket, corresponding to Latin afficit. 

(1) - Berichte des Porschnngsinstituts fur Osten und Orient 
in Wien III, 

(2) E. H. Sturtevant, Language, IV. 165 fif. 
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as well as the Armenian arcath, and the Avestan arezata, and 
it is impossible to lay any stress on the argument; we may as 
well look to Avestan and Armenian as to Etab-Coltic for the 
parallel 1 . Similarly nothing can b j made out of the possession 
by Tocharian of a parallel for Latin auram, which is not shared 
by Celtic, for Lithuanian and Old Prussian have finksas and 
ausis. What is clear is that Tocharian shows constantly points 
of contact with one or another Indo-European speech, but with- 
out any clearly marked affinity to one special group. Thus, if 
we accept Pedersen’s own views, we have an amazing parallel to 
Greek ethffi<5 in ylelme “desire”, the y corresponding on this 
theory with the Greek e 2 , and again in aitsi “to give”, we have a 
parallel of the Greek aisa, 3 which has an Oscan cognate in aiteis, 
genetive, meaning “part”, the semantic development being 
comparable to that between the Greek gporon, “I gave” and he 
peprom6ne, “fate”. There are many other parallels which have 
been adduced by other writers to support Ital'o-Celtic abilities for 
Tocharian; but it is needless to go into them, Cor they are neither 
more nor less cogent than the instances already discussed. 
Quite as remarkable as anything else is the fact that in Tocharian 
soya we have a parallel to the distinctive Greek word for son, 
and there aie other points in which we can find a remarkable 
similarity between Tocharian and Greek. So again it has been 
suggested by Hermann 4 that there is a certain affinity between 
Tocharian and Phrygian which he regards as a centum, speech. 
It is not necessary to accept the latter suggestion, which runs 
counter to the view, based on the testimony of Herodotos and 
Eudoxos, which holds that the Armenians were an offshoot of the 
Phrygians. Armenian is unquestionably a satem speech, and 

(1) Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbueh der indogermanischen 
Spracben, I. 82. 

(2) For this prefix see Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 
IL 166. 

(3) Cf. Hirt, op. cit. II. 182. 

(4) KZ. L. 302ff. 
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though there is a lack of absolutely conclusive evidence, there is a 
good deal to suggest that Phrygian was really a satam speeeb. 
Poltorny 1 again has suggested that there is much in Tocharian 
akin to Armenian, and the evidence for his thesis is quite as 
good as that for affinity with Italo-Celtie. The truth is that in 
no case have we such a number of striking identities in formation 
and vocabulary that it is possible to postulate any close affinity. 

There remains, therefore, as the ground for asserting a 
special connection of Italo-Celtic, Tocharian and Phrygian 
nothing more substantial than the middle and passive forms in 
-r. Armenian forms in -r might also be adduced to extend the 
number of connected speeches, but Pedersen, despite Meillet’s 
arguments, does not himself believe that the Armenian forms 
bera-r, “yon have been carried", and bere-r, “he carried”, or 
“he was carried” have anything historically to do with the -r 
forms of the other languages. The matter is further complicated 
by the evidence of Hittite 2 . That strange speech seems to add 
-er or -ir to form preterite thiid plurals; thus kuenzi, “he kills”, 
kuenta, “be killed”, and kuenivr, “they killed”, dai, “he takes”, 
daS, “he took”, and dair, “they took”. On the other hand -ri is 
added to terminations of medio-passive forms, without alteration 
of the meaning and only facultatively, so far as can be judged; 
thus we have the third persons present k;'S-a or ki§-ari, iya-tta or 
iya-ttari; third plural iya-nta or iya-ntari. In the Imperative we 
have corresponding forms in -ru, kifi-aru, iya-ttaru, and iya-ntaru. 
Hittite thus provides parallels for the Latin forms; -tari being 
akin to -tur, -ntari to ntur, while the -ari forms remind ns of Old 
Irish berir, “he is carried”, and Oscan sacrafir, “let one sacrifice” 
(if this is the meaning; the verb may really he passive). 
The Phrygian evidence is confined to addaketor, which stands 
beside the simple addaket, corresponding to Latin afficit. 

(1) Berichte des Forschungsinstituts fur Osten und Orient 
iri Wien III. 

(2) E. H, Sturtevant, Language, IV. 165 fif. 
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Pedersen’s view is that the -r forms are an innovation which 
never belonged to more than a part of the Indo-European family, 
in which he inclines definitely to include Hittite. But, even if 
Hittite is not to be treated as Indo-European in the usual sense, 
but to be held to be a sister speech of Indo-European , 1 he holds 
that in the period before the separation of the two families of 
speeches, Indo-European and Hittite, there must have sprung 
up in the area separate dialects, one of which possessed the -r 
conjugation. The alternative, of course, is to hold that the -r 
formations have Indo-European status. 

The evidence of Sanskrit on the whole favours the view that 
Indo-European knew -r formations, but that the several branches 
of the family have gone their own way in developing their use. 
The same remark applies to Hittite, whether it is regarded as 
a member of the family or a mere cousin speech. The use of 
the forms as given above is clearly specialised, and the same 
remark appears to apply to Sanskrit. We have the common -ur 
as the termination of the third plural Perfect, e,g. vidu'r ; the 
Optative sytt'r, the Aorist Aiur,- it is added to the second dual 
and third Perfect as in bubudhAthur, bubudhAtur, or aga n -r is 
followed by other endings as in the regular Perfect Middle 
bubttdbirg and even bubhujrirg ; in the third plural Aorist Middle 
we have -ran or -ram, as in Ai^ran or Adr^ram, Abndhran, 
or Abudhram, while more sporadically we have forms such as 
duhrg, diihrAte, duhr&m, duhrutam, and aduhra. It will be seen 
that both Active and Middle forms are found, but, save in so far as 
outside the Present system Middle forms afford the Passive in 
Sanskrit, there is no special connection between -r forms and the 
Passive. When we remember the existence of Latin stetere, 
Tocharian stare and the Hittite forms, it seems legitimate to sup- 
pose that, whatever the source of the -r formations, there was noth- 
ing essentially Passive connected with them at the earliest stage. 

onn JP Ibid - IL 25 ’ 34 -; IV - 169f - cf - Kretschmer, Gldtta, XIV. 
300 - 19 , 
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Zimmer 1 , as is well known, traced the origin of deponents 
and passives alike to the Indo-European use of a third plural 
Active in -r; thiis a hypothetical *widr, “they see”, passes over 
to “one sees”, and thence to the impersonal Passive “it is seen”. 
This is supported to some extent by such cases as the Umbrian 
pone esonom-e ferar, “when there is carrying to the sacrifice 
Latin vitam vivitur; Old Irish doberr or doberar, “they give,” 
“one gives”; Breton gweler, “they see”, “one sees”. On the 
other hand it is pointed out that Tocharian does not show signs 
of an impersonal use of -r foims 2 3 , and that the same is true of 
Hittite, so far as we at present know it. Stress instead has been 
laid on the view that the Passive is a natural development from 
the Middle which, unlike the Passive on one view, is Indo-European, 
and it has been suggested that -r formations are naturally 
connected with deponents*. In that case Indo-Iranian in 
its use of -r formations has often employed them in hn Active 
sense, as has also Latin in the fec§re type, and it may be doubted 
whether the connection can be sustained for Indo-European. 
Again the impersonal use in the third singular is deemed by 
Ernout 4 5 among others to be the original; he points out that it is 
common to Italian and Celtic. The deponents of Italic and Celtic 
seem to have taken over this -r. It is true that ' Walde held that 
it was in Gaelo-Latin as a unity that the deponent developed®, to 
the exclusion of Britannic on the one hand, and Osean-Unibrian 
on the other ; but though the evidence of Britannic deponents is 
not strong, it is improbable that they were unknown, and Umbrian 

(1) KZ. XXX. (1887), 224-89; cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, 
p, 523. 

(2) Vendrycs, Revue Celtique, XXXIV. 113. 

(3) Cf, Claflm, Language, V. 232 ff.; Am. Journ, Phil. 
XLVIII. 157 if. 

(4) Morphologic historique du latin (1927), pp. 181, 195 ff. 

(5) tjber -alteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwisehen Kelteh 
und Itahkern (1917). Contrast Vendryes, Revue Celtique, XLIL 
387 ff. 
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is credited -with herter, “he desires” and 0 scan with karanter, 
possibly, “they feed themselves”. Nor generally is it possible to 
accept Walde's ingenious suggestion. 

It is clearly impossible to arrive at any certain results as to 
the mode in which the -r suffixes developed, but the important point 
for the purpose of dialect grouping is that Tocharian shows 
nothing of- the impersonal use of -r which is clearly Italo-Celtic^ 
and thns' cannot on that ground be grouped closely with 
Italo-Celtic. Phiygian and Hiltite are in . like case with 
Tocharian in not showing evidence of this impersonal use, which 
we -may, therefore, regard as specifically Italo-Celtic, either 
in the sense that it developed in Italo-Celtic or that it was 
preserved in Italo-Celtic from Indo-European, while it died out 
in other Indo-European dialects. The theory, therefore, that 
Italo-Celtic, Phrygian and Tocharian once formed a continuous 
series of dialects marked by the innovation of the -r conjugation 
cannot be held to be plausibly proved by the grounds so far 
adduced. There is, of course, no objection a priori to any 
theory of dialectic grouping, but the question is of the extent to 
which such a group can be established as more probable than 
another. ThatHittite and Tocharian have certain remarkable 
similarities is perfectly true, but the same remark applies equally 
to pittite and most of the other dialects, and we certainly can- 
not prove the continuity of Hittite and Tocharian from the 
material available. Indeed, in view of the great difference in 
date between our records of the two speeches, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to expect to find sufficient proof of early 
contiguity. 


As regards the -r suffix it may be added that it is unreason- 
able to treat as impossible* the suggestion that it orginally was 
the characteristic of the impersonal verb, as taken by Morris 
Jones* among others. The idea that such an impersonal could 



Claflin, Language, V. 233, 241. 
Welsh Grammar (l£>13). 
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pass over to the service of the third person plural as in Sanskrit 
-ur and -re or -ire is certainly not more difficult than Zimmer's 
view that the thiid plural Active in -ur could pass over to a 
Passive sense. It may really be the case that the Indo-European 
possessed this impersonal in -r, and that the vai*iant uses 
developed sopaiately in each of the dialects or groups Indo- 
Iranian, and Italo-Celtie. The Hittite evidence, so far as it goes, 
shows the most regular uses of -er or -ir as the suffix of a 
preterite, just as in Sanskrit the third plural perfect Active and 
Middle is the special form of which -r forms a part. That an 
impersonal veib expression should be used to denote past time 
is certainly not sniprising. 

The origin <if -r has often been seen in a locative suffix 1 used 
prodicatively as in the case of the suffix -i seen in the Infinitive, 
e.g. Latin agere or Sanskrit drfii. We have -r in such a use often 
in Germanic, e.g. Gothic her, hut also in other languages, as in 
Latin quor, and apparently in Greek git, and in -per, Latin 
paulisper. Elirt,* on the other hand believes that we have in -r 
a particle of the type seen in that use in Greek ar, ra, and he 
compares Greek t ra “he spoke” with Sanskrit ah-ur, “they say”, 
stf* ra with asthur, and so on. It is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion in the absence of decisive arguments, but either hypo- 
thesis is at present preferable to any attempt to revive the once 
prevalent idea, still maintained by Pederson*, that in the -r we 
should find a trace of the reflexive se, a view which is untenable 
in the absence of any proof that outside Latin s became r. An 
alternative suggestion, that r at an early period itself had a sense 
similar to se, is not specially attractive; we have no satisfactory 
proof that the force of -r was primarily reflexive, which is certain- 

(1) Cf. Johausson, Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanisehen 
Spraclien, XIV 163 ; XVI 133 ft 

(2) Indogermanische Grammatik, III. 137 ; IV. 134. 

(3) Vergleichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen, II 
396. 
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ly not borne ont by Sanskrit or Hittite. It is noteworthy that 
Pedersen himself in Ills later discussion of the grouping of the 
dialects does not pronounce definitely in favour of any theory. lie 
refers to the -suggestions in Odg’s work, 1 but insists that it is to 
Celtic that we must look if at all for the possibility of tracing the 
development of the nse of -r, in view of the linguistic particularism 
which has, on the one hand, produced so many bizarre forms in 
the later development of the language, but on the other has 
preserved many irregularities removed in other speeches. It is, 
however, difficult in view of the late date at which Celtic is re- 
corded to distinguish between what is novel, and what is old 
material preserved. Thus there is a complete divergence of view 
between those who, like Pedersen, claim that the Celtic passive is 
ancient by reason of peculiarities of form and syntax, and those 
who contend that it is a secondary development and that originally 
deponent and Passive coincided as in Latin. Nor is it p >ssible 
to accept as cogent Pedersen’s view that there was no Passive in 
Indo-European, a doctrine which influences liis view that -r 
Passives were a* dialectical innovation. 


(1) De uitgangea met r'van het deponeus en het passivum 
in de indoeuropeesche talen (1924). 



SYANDANIKA. 

By 8ylvain Levi. 

Le Karmavibhaga sutra est un texte encore inedit dont 
j’ai trouve au Nepal, en 1922, deux manuscrits, entierement 
independants l’un de 1’autre, coupes Fun et l’autre de lacunes 
qui fort heureusement ne coincident presque jamais. C’est 
un ouvrage qui a du connattre une popularity extraordinaire 
puisque je l’ai retrouve en tibetain, en chinois, en koutcheen, 
et qu’il a servi de texte aux illustrations de la galerie 
inferieure au Boro-Bud ur de Java. Ecrit dans un Sanscrit 
fort classique, il foisonne de citations curieuses. Je compte 
en donner au cours des annees prochaines une edition et une 
traduction completes avec les textes paralleles. Pour le 
moment, je me contente de signaler un mot qui peut etre 
interessant pour le linguiste, et specialement pour ceux qui, 
comme l’illustre auteur du Bihar Peasant Life, ne separent 
pas F etude des mots de F etude des choses. 

Le Karmavibhaga s’ouvre par l’histoire de Suka Mana- 
vaka, fils de Taudeyya. Le Bouddha .en tournee de quete a 
^ravasti se presente au seuil de la maison, en l’absence du 
Maitre. Le chien favori de Suka aboie mechamment. Le 
Bouddha qui a reconnu dans l’animal le pere meme de Suka, 
a qui son avarice a valu cette facheuse renaissance, lui 
rappelle son pass6 par une allusion que seul le chien peut 
comprendre. Le chien, humilie, saute de la couchette 
matelass6e ou il se prelassait, et va se tapir dans la syand- 
anika de bois (evam ukte ^ankhakunjare ’tisayitarosas 
candibhuto ’txattamana gonikastrtat paryankad avatir- 
yadhastat paryankasya darusyandanikayam nisannah). 

Le mot syandanika parait avoir embarrass^ les inter- 
pretes. Un texte chinois traduit par Gunabhadra dit “Il 
descendit du matelas de son lit et alia en bas du seuil de la 
porte” (S pPj gfj Un autre texte chinois, traduit par 
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T’ien Si tsai dit : “ II quitta la place ou il otait. ot s’ on alia sous 
un siege de santal f f J oo qui suppose une 

lecture candanUcdyam. La traduction du Kukasutra dans lo 
Madhyama Agama Tok. XIT, 7, 16, a: “11 desoendit de sa 
litiere et s’en alia pres du tas de bois ” ^ 3 ijf. Pourtant 
le mot syandanika est connu par aillcurs : Lo Pel . Wort, 
l’enregistre avec une reference au Ramayana TIT, 53, 5(5 do 
l’6d. Gorresio — 47, 45 de 1’ed. Bombay. Mi tit menace son 
ravisseur de la vengeance que Rama saura tirer of com pare 
dedaigneusement Havana avec son epoux : “Ilya outre toi 
et lui autant de difference qu’entre un ruissoau ot. F Ocean” 
(yad antaram syandanikasamudr ayoh ) . Syandanika 
doit done designer un tout petit cours d’eau. La trad, 
donnee par T’ien Si tsai “un siege de santal” alteste quo 
certains Mss. avaient substitue a ce mot la forme candanika 
que l’interprete n’a pas su comment traduiro. Mais ee mot 
candanika, ignore en Sanscrit, cst bien connu on pali. Lo 
Diet, pali de la P.T.S. le rend par: “a pool at the entrance 
of the village (usually, but not necessarily, dirty)” ot donne 
une longue serie de references qui sont insuffi sautes pour 
preciser le sens. Le mot est en general aoeole a un autro 
mot, oligalla, qui est egalement obscur. Pourtant un 
passage du Yisuddhimagga, p. ,343 est nettoment on contra- 
diction avec la trad, du Diet, pali; lo toxin on u mere toutos 
les saletes et les ordures qui cncombront la porte do la 
maison: tam tam gehadvaram patva macchadhovana- 
mamsadhovana-tanduladhovana-khalasimghanika-su- 
nakha-sukaravaccadihi sammissani kimikulani nlla- 
makkikaparikinnani oligallani ceva candanikattha- 
nani ca datthabbani honti : “ En arrivant a la porto d’u no 
maison ou d’une autre, la vue tombe fatal omont nur les 
o|igalla et les emplacements de candanika oh los vers ot les 
mouches se melent aux eaux de lavage du poisson, do la 
viande, du riz, avec les crachats ot les morvos, avec los 
crottes des chiens, des pores etc, 
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On peut serrer davantage le sens. Et cependant, par 
une etrange fatalite, la plupart des textes palis donnes en 
reference n’ont pas de correspondants connus en ckinois, et 
dans le cas bien rare ou le texte correspondant existe en 
ckinois, les interpretes embarrasses semblent avoir laisse de 
cote le mot. Dans le sutra du Madhyama A gam a Tok. XII, 
7, 46a col. 16 qui correspond an Latukikopama sutta du 
Majjhima Nikaya I, 448, et ou reparait nne enumeration 
analogue (a celle du Visuddhimagga ei-dessus, il semble bien 
que les caracteres keou tou ^ y|j| correspondent a can- 
danika; keou yjjj; signifie “fosse, rigole”; la Mhvy. 
® et l’emploie pour traduire parikha “fosse, 

d’ enceinte”; tou designe un canal destine a l’arrosage des 
champs. Dans le sutra du Samvukta Agama XIII, 3, 76a 
qui repond au Brahmana-sutta de Samyutta V, 361, au 
cours d’une enumeration assez analogue (“Va droit de'vant 
toi; n’cvite ni humeurs, ni precipice, ni troncs d’arbre, 
ni epines, ni candanika, ni oligalla ”) le chinois a 
kien ^ en regard de candanika ; kien designe un cours 
d’eau resserre, un ruisseau. Dans le Vacchagottasutta de 
l’Ariguttara 1, 161, candanika et oligalla sont les endroits 
oii on diverse les eaux de vaisselle et ou grouille la vermine ; 
le sutra correspondant se trouve dans deux versions du 
Sarpyukta Tok. XIII, 2, 21a et 5, 84b, mais les deux 
traductours se contentent de dire ; “ la ou l’on jette les 
eaux de lavage de la vaisselle et les residus de nourriture”. 

11 ressort de tous ces exemples que candanika est exacte- 
ment ce que nous appelons “le ruisseau”, la rigole plus ou 
moins profonde par ou s’ecoulent les eaux menageres au 
devant de la maison. Le mot est done une simple deforma- 
tion du Sanscrit syandanika, d6formation voulue, consciente, 
d’intention ironique: les puanteurs du ruisseau evoquaient 
par antiphrase le parfum du santal. 

Quant a l’expression composes daru-syandanika “le 
ruisseau (la rigole) en bois ”, on en a le parallele dans le Vinaya 
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pali, Cullavagga V, 17 ou sont riumies los prescriptions 
relatives au bain des moines : “ Les Mendianfs ho baignaient 

partout dans le jardin et le jardin etait tout fangeux. On en 
fit rapport au Tres Saint. “ Je vous pormots, Mendiants, la 
candanika ”, dit-il. La candanika etait a eiol ou vert ; les 
Mendiants etaient genes pour se baigner. “do vous permets, 
Mendiants, dit-il, trois sortes de tnurs a I’ontour: mur en 
briques, mur en pierre, mur en bois (daru)”. Suit une 
prescription relative au pavagc du fond (santhara), qui 
peut etre fait egalement en briques, oil pierre ou on bois. La 
syandanika (pali candanika) etait done 1° la rigole d ’eva- 
cuation des eaux menageres qui partait de la cuisine pour 
rejoindre le ruisseau, 2° le ruisseau lui-memc, e’est a dire la 
tranchee creusee dans la rue au long des maisons. La rigole 
domestique pouvait etre tout entierc en bois, creusee. dans 
du bois plein ou formee de lattes assemblies, ou etre revet ue 
de boisage pour empecher les terres d’etre entramees par 
l’eau; le Japon contemporain montro encore partout, dans 
les grandes cites comme dans les villages, ees tranchees 
boisees, tantot a ciel ouvert, tantot couvertes aveti des dalles 
de pierre. Leur existence dans l’Inde ancionno est att.esteo 
par la Sukraniti I, 352 : 

Kuryan margan parsvakhatan nirgamartham 
jalasya ca “II faut faire, pour Pecoulement des eaux, des 
oonduites creusees sur les cotes (de la rue)”. M. Binodo 
Behari Dutt, a qui j’emprunte cetto citation, rapporto en 
outre dans son livre vraiment remarquable: Town Planning 
in Ancient India, Calcutta 1925 — uri (los mei Hours 
travaux publies au cours de ces dorniiros anw*e» — un 
passage d’un livre recent que jo n’ai pu consulter 
directement. Town Planning in Ancient Deccan, par M. Von- 
kataram Ayyar, passage qui semble ecrit a dossoin pour 
eclairer la question de la syandanika -candanika: “Ah in 
other cities, so also 'in Vanji the ditch encircled the wallB of 
the city. The water from the palace, public halls, and 
private residences fell into this ditch by means of a conduit 
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sluice known as Tumbu. The conduit-pipe discharged the 
water of the city into the ditch near the entrance gate where 
it was covered over with a stone culvert. By such a drainage 
system, the water used in private homes for domestic and 
bathing purposes, was conducted by pipes into the main 
conduit which poured its contents into the ditch. Those 
who could afford the expense had separate baths specially 
constructed for them in such a manner that water might be 
filled in or let out of such baths at their pleasure. When 
they had finished bathing they opened the outlet of the 
baths which emptied water into the drain which led to the 
ditch outside.” 

Observons encore que dans le recit correspondant en 
pali, Sumangala Vilasin!, ed. siamoise I, 437 (recit tres 
etroitement apparente a notre texte) le chien mecontent va 
se coucher dans les cendres a l’interieur du fourneau (uddha- 
nantare charikaya nipanno) ; ici encore l’obscurite du 
terme candanika paraxt avoir decide le narrateur a lui 
substituer un autre mot et une autre chose, plus facilement 
intelligibles. 

J’ai fait usage, chemin faisant, des recits paralleles que 
j’ai rencontres en pali. Notre Karma vibhaga sutra est le 
developpement du sutta pali intitule Cula Kammavibhanga 
qui forme le 135e sutta du Majjhimanikaya Le personnage a 
qui ce sutta sur la classification des actes est adresse y est 
appele Subha Manava Todeyyaputta ; le commentaire sur ce 
texte, dans la Papancasudani (ed. Siam. Ill, 648) raconte en 
guise d’introduction l’histoire du Bouddha et du chien qui 
est renc le pere de Suka. L’ identity est done incontestable. 
Le meme Subha Manava Todeyyaputta reparait dans un 
certain nombre d’autres textes que nous laisserons ici de 
c6te. En face du pali Subha, la forme sanskrite Suka est 
attestee non seulement par le Karma vibhaga, mais aussi par 
les textes chinois correspondants ou apparentes qui rendent 
ce nom soit par une transcription : Chou kia, soit par une 
traduction “ Perroquet ”. Le tibetain, contrairement a sa 
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pratique generate, ne traduit pas le nom et sc contonlo de 1< 
transcrire. Nous avons done d une part S u lea, do 1 autre 
Subha (sk. Subha). On ne peut passer diroctement d’une d< 
ces formes a l’autre; ni Suka n’a pu aboutir a Subha n 
Subha a Suka. II devient done necossairc do supposor a l< 
base une forme anterieure d’ou auraient pu diverger deu? 
restaurations differentes. Le mot Suka est dans les praerits. 
et notamment dans le pracrit jaina ou il so rencontre fro 
quemment comme nom de personne, Sua susceptible de sc 
developper en Suva ( = s§ruta, suta, etc.). De Faltomanec 
bh pah en face de v par ailleurs, nous avons tout an moim 
un exemple dans un des termes les plus hnportants de h 
theorie du saint bouddhique; le pali a patisambhids 
tandis que le sanserif a pratisamvid. Nous sommes ains 
ramenes par un nouvel exemple a la tlu*ori(‘ quo j’ai ei 
l’occasion de presenter, il y a deja longtemps, sur I’emplo 
dans le bouddhisme ancien, anterieuroment au pali et an 
Sanscrit, d’un dialecte disparu, cousin gerntain do Pardlnv 
magadhl jaina, et qui avait atteint deja un stage avanoc 
d’usure phonetique (Cf. Jouru. Asiat., 1912, II, 495- -5 14). 

Le mot syandanika avait deja attire F attention chi 
Rev. Richard Morris, dans la serie des Notes and Queries 
ou se rencontrent tant d’indications importantes. A proper 
du mot ekodibhava (Jour. Pali Text Soe., 1885, p. 55), dont 
il propose d’ ailleurs une interpretation fausse., il okIj amone s 
citer le mot oligalla, et oligalla attire candanika dont il 
est presque inseparable. Il signale 1’ usage du mot syan- 
danika dans un passage du Saddharma Pundarlka (Ohap. VI, 
ed. Kern-Nanjio, p. 144, 1. 10) que d’aillours il oonnait 
seulement par la traduction de Kern (Sac. Books, Vol. XXI), 
et il eerit: “A very good instance of this Sanskrit™ ng 
process [la marotte des Palisants de cetto epoq no ! | in the 
Saddharma Pundarlka (pp. 142, 146, 395) which has escaped 
the keen eye of Prof. Kern, is seen in syandanika f corr. ka, 
que donne bien le texte sanserif imprim6]-guthodilla (var. 
leet. -odigilla, -odigalla) translated by ‘gutters and dirty 
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pools’. Prof. Kern acknowledges that his rendering of 
guthodilla is conjectural. Here we may call in Pali to 
throw some light upon the whole compound syandanika 0 . 
Not seldom we find the Pali terms candanika and oligalla 
occurring together (see Ahguttara Nikaya, III, VI. 8; 
Milinda Panha, p. 220 ; Sabbasava Sutta) the former meaning, 
according to the AbhidhanappadTpika, 4 a dirty pool at the 
entrance of a village’. The Pali candanika is probably to 
be referred to a more original candanika, from the root 
cand, and signifies a turbid pool, or one liable to become so 
on account of not being inclosed (see Thera Gatha, 1. 567 ; 
Cullavagga, V. 17, 1). Buddhaghosa defines it as asucikala- 
lakupo. The Sanskrit syandanika, according to the lexico- 
graphers, does not mean a tank, well, or pool, but 4 a drop 
of saliva’, and the meaning ‘gutter’ given to it by Prof. 
Korn, is deduced by him from the root syand (syandana, 
oozing water). Tt is one of those words that may be restored 
to its primitive form since it is in fact a clever sanskritizing 
of Pali candanika.” 

Morris discute ensuite le terme guthodilla associe a 
syandanika dans le texte du Saddharmapundarlka. Udilla 
serait une sanscritisation (une de plus) faite sur le pali 
oligalla, qui pourrait etre une alteration de allagalla, 
“from alia wet” (ulla, oJla well-known Prakrit forms, 
Sanskrit ardra) “swampy, marshy” and galla, Sanskrit 
garta, Prakrit gadda “well, pit”. Et il ajoute sagement: 
“ But all this is by way of conjecture”. 

Pour aj outer une conjecture de plus, je signale que, 
d’apres un informateur hindou venu de Madras (M. Venkata- 
chalpati), lc telougou a odagalavadu pour designer “le 
nettoyour, le boueux ” (ou vadu est un simple suffixe 
d’emploi analogue a wala de l’hindoustani). Le tamoul 
possede aussi le mot odugal pour designer une “ conduite 
d’eau ”, comme me l’indique mon collegue M. Bloch. 

Enfin la substitution de charika “les cendres” “dans 
le r6cit pali a sya'ndanika de la redaction sanscrite peut 
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remonter a une confusion entre ksara ” caustique “ et 
ksara ” coulant. 

Burnouf qui n’avait pas rencontre le mot dans lc premier 
des Mss. sur lequel il traduisait et ou co mot est omis, n’a rien 
naturellement qui puisse y correspondre dans sa traduction; 
mais dans ses notes sur le chapitre VI (p. 385), il observe que 
les deux Mss. de Hodgson, qu’il a pu consulter do puis, lisont 
syandanika devant guthodillam ce qui ajoute (dit- il) a 
la precision de l’idee, car syandanika pout repondre au 
Sanscrit syandini et signifier “salive ”. 

Aucune des trois traductions cliinoises du Saddhanna 
Pundanka n'apporte d’eclaircissenient sur ce passage ; olios 
se eontentent toutes trois d’ecrire : “ sans ordures 

M. Grierson, a qui cette note a etc commniquee on 
manuscrit, me signale que syandanika survit encore on 
kindi comme mot tatsama, et qu’il est enrogistre dans le 
Dietionnaire de le Nagarl Pracliarini Sabha, le Hindi Habda 
Sagara, pp. 37-36, avec le sens de “ salive ”, “ potib ruisHeau”, 
et “ conduite d’ean, rigole (nahar)”. 


Published by Bum Chandra, for the Linguistic Society oTlndia, Lahore, and 
by if. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta# 
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REMARQUES SUR LES VERSES DE MOUVEMENT E 
1NDO-EUROPEEN 

By J. Vendryes 

Dans mi article des Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique 
(t. XXIII, p. 264 et ss.), M. Meiliet a attire Inattention des 
linguistes sur la distinction du determine et de l'indeteraine dans 
les verbes de mouvement en grec. Un examen sommaire permet 
de reconnaitre la me me distinction en celtique (ef. Rev. Celtique, 
t. XLVI, p. 215 et ss.). II s’agit d’un fait general, qni devait en 
indo-europeen tenir une place importante et dont il est possible 
de marquer des maintenant certains earacl feres. 

Un verbe indo-europeen pouvait etre employe avec on sans 
regime, e’est a dire que le proces pouvait etre considers comme 
portant ou non sur un objet. En latin, amo signiiie “j’aime”, amo 
patrem “j’aime men pere”. Dans un cas, le proces est considers 
en lui-meme, avec toutes les modalites qu\l comporte; dans l’autre, 
il s’etend a un objet qui peut meme devemr 1 ’element preponderant, 
en exprimant la raison d’etre du proems. Considers en lui-meme 
a l’exclusiou de tout objet, le proejs, coniine dans l’activite da 
sujet, prend aisement une valeur neutre ou meme refleciiie : 
0epo> rt veut dire en grec “ je porte quelque chose”, comme en 
latin uerto id “je tourne cela”; mais 0epo> et uerto, tout court, 
veulent dire “je me porte” ou “je me tourne”. 

Cette distinction vaut pour la plupart des notions verbales. 
Elle est toujours possible en indo europeen, grace a Pautonomie 
des mots, qui r&sulte des conditions me ues de la morphoiogie (ef. 
Meillel-Vendryes, Traite, p. 519). Mais pour certaines notions 
la distinction esi lellement importante qu’elle se traduit dans le 
vocabulaire par l’emploi de mots differ outs. Elle n’est pas seule- 
ment syntaxique, mais aussi iexicograpiiique : a cote d'un verbe 
ayant la valeur determinee, il existe alors un verbe tout diffe- 
rent qui est indetermine. Aiusi en fraugais pour la notion de 
“parl'er”. Le verbe dire est determine: il iie se con9oit pas 
aujourd’hui sans l’addition d’un r6gime indiquant ce que “dit” le’ 
sujet. Au contraire le verbe parler, qui est indetetuiine, rig 
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comporte d'autre regime que ceux qai portent sur les modalitos 
vari4es de la parole. Le fait est ancien. En latm le verbe dicere 
est determine, comme le gree Ssikvu;« et le gotiqne teihan; cela 
explique le sens particulier qu’ont pris ees verbes en give et on 
germanique, eelui de “dgnoncev, accuser”. 

Les verbes determines sent relativement stables: le verbe 
latin dicere survit encore aujourd’hui dans toutes les langues 
romanes. Au contraire les verbes indetermines sent eminenmionl 
instables; ils s’usenl vite et se renouvellent t'requorament. i.es 
diverses langues indo-europeennes presentent pour I'idee de 
“parler” les verbes les plus varies, souveut d ’origin;; ineoimue; a 
ce point de vue meme, les langues romanes ne s’aecordent pas, et on 
en franqais populaire on remplace aujourd’liui le verbe parler par 
un bon nombre de synonymies (causer, bavarder, jaspiner, etc.....), 
C’est que le verbe indeterm'nS comporte des nuances nff actives 
dont le determine est depourvu. Par l’emploi du dclurminu, It* 
proces se pr4sente sous sa forme brute, depouille de circouslaneus 
accessoires. E 11 employant l’nideterminc, le sujet parlant sVxpmms 
lui-meme, manifeste l’action de sa porsonualilo sur le proems que 
marque le verbe. Amsi s’ajoutent a l’idce du procos des modalitos 
variees qui entrainent un reoouvellement frequent de Pexpivssion. 

Un proe4d4 dout usait Pindo-europceu pour rcuouvoler 
Pexpression d’une notion - en dehors de l’emploi d’uue raciue 
differente - 4tait P4largissement de la racine. [/addition d’un 
element phon4tique d une racine donn4e permeltait de soulignor 
cert’ains caracthres particuliers de la notion verbale. Peu importo 
1 ’engine de cet 4lcment phon4tique; il est permis de penser 
qu’il n’4tait parfois qu’un d4bris morphologiqut; de derivation 
ou de composition. 11 ajoutait en tout cas a la racine une 
nuance de sens souvent compatible avee l’emploi indolennimS. 
Ainsi dans le cas de la racine marquant le “trehiblement” d’ oil 
P “eHroi”: *tre-m-,-“tre-p- a cot4 de "'ter- (skr. tarala-). On peut 
dire* que la presence d’un 4largissement est un indice que la 
racine etait einploy4e aVec une valour indetermaiee. 
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Un an ire in dice do memo ordre est dans ’existence d’ une 
formation do causal if. Lorsqu’on impose tin aete dquelqn’un, 
1 essenticl n ost pas quo cet acte porte sur tel ou tet objet, mais 
bien quo 1 note hti-memese produiso. C’est bien pour que quelqu’un 
disc quclquo chose qu’on ie fa't parler; mais 1 ’important est qu’il 
parle, Cost a dire qu’on le dec'de £ parler. Un aphrodisiaque 
fait aimer, comine l’op'um fait dormir; la personnalite de 1’gtre 
qn’on aime ost seeondaire. 

Les observations qui precedent edairent Fhistoire et la for- 
mation de certains verbes de mouvement. O’ est dans les verbes 
de mouvement qu’apparatt le plus nettement ^opposition du 
determine et de 1’indetermine, suivant qu’on considere le mouve- 
ment comme comportant un certain objet ou un certain but qtului 
serve de terme (agit bones, peto urbem), soit qu’on se borne d la 
consideration du mouvement en lui-mgme avec ses diverses 
mcdalites (bene ou male agit, ambulat in horto. 

La presence d’un clavgissement implique indetermination: 
£ cote de la racine * ei- (ci‘. skr. v >d. sabMm eti, lat. eo Romam), 
il existe une racine * eit-, qui est nettement indeterminee (cf. 
Bull. Soc. Lingo., XXV, p. 45), comme suffiraient d le prouver en 
latin iter, en osque eituns, en grec “hardi, impudent” et 

peut-&tre en germanique et en celtique le nom du “serment”, got. 
ai ts, irl. oeth. 

Lorsqn’nne racine de verbe de mouvement comprend nn 
dargissement et sort en plus it former un causatif, on est dou- 
blement assure quo la valeur de ce verbe etait ind6terminee. C’ 
est le cas des racines * leudh-, * leit-, * sent-. 

La racine # leudh- sort d’une racine *leu-, attest6e en grec 
dans et dans ^poff-^Xunoc; 1 un autre elargissement 

apparait d’ailleurs dans la racine *leugh- des formes sanskrjtes 
arubat, aruksat, rohsyati, itidbah “grandi, accru” et dans , la 
racine *lenp- du skr. ropAyati “il fait grandir, il soulbve”. “C’est 
de *leudb- que soitent A la fois les formes gr. iufowfth 
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got. liudan, skr. rodhati; la formation nominate IXrifepoe en 
montre bien le earaetfere indet ermine. Et Pun a le cnusatil cor- 
respondant dans Pirlandais lnadim “je mets en mouvemenl, je 
lance”, particulibrement employe au figure luadim molad “je 
developpe, je fais grandir la louange’ . 

Dans les racines *leit- et *sent- Pllargissement ost moins 
apparent, mais elles ont toutes deux fourni dos causa tils : le 
germamque a v. h. a. leiten v. isl. leida en face do got. leihan 
y. h. a. lidan, comme got. sandjan en face de sin I>an. Le sons 
figure de V. h. a. lidan “eprouver, souffrir” s’expliquo par la 
valeur indeterminee du verbe. On observe aussi un sens ligu r£ 
dans le derive latin de la racine *sent-, a savoir sentio. 

Deux autres racines marquant un mouvemenl so present ent 
avec des elargissements qui en precisent la valour; e'est d'uno 
part # ser-, d ’autre part *dra-. La prem ; fere, bien attest no par le 
Sanskrit sisarti et sarati a fourni sous la forme * serp- le Sanskrit 
sarpati “il rampe” (lat. serpo) mais aussi le groc epx<o qui 
signifie seulemeut “je vais”. La specialisation au sons do 
“ramper” s’accoide bien avec la pr6sence (Pun filargissomont. 
Sous la forme * serg- la m&me racine a dtmne au Sanskrit le vorbe 
sarjati, srjati. La seeonde, attests? dans le groc «3pav et le 
Sanskrit drSti est pourvue d’-elargissements varies dans skr. 
dramati, gr. Spotio? ou dans le skr. dr&vati. TJn autre 
elqrgisaement apparait dans le causalif Sanskrit drapayati, qui 
suppose une racine de foirpe * drap-, donl l'antiquite est attests 
pajrlegrec Spoons “dfeerteur”. Ce fait pourrait suggdror 
une explication du suf&xe de causatif Sanskrit -payati, dont 
Porigine est enigmatique (cf. SutterKn, I. F. XIX, 536; Thumb 
Handb. d. altind,, 1,403; Brugmann, Ordr., 2® 6d., IT, 3 , p. 256; 
et P. Persson Beitr. z. idg. Wortfschg., II, 592), On sait quo le 
suffixe de causatif se presents reguli&rement sous la forme -payaii 
dans- les racines qui se terroinent par une voyelle: didhati “il 
pose”, dhapfcyati “il fait poser snSti “il se baigne”, snapAyati 
“fl fait baigner, ilplonge quelqu’un dans Peau” etc., et dans un 
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verbe de mouvement, y£ti “il va” (determine, cf. y&d ajftn ySti 
“quand il va au combat”, R. V. VIII, 45, 7), yap&yati “il fait 
alter”. 

Il est Evident que le p joue ici im role de phonfeme de 
1'iaisonp ermettant 1’addition d’uu suffixe eommengant par une 
voyelle d une racine elle-mdme de terminaison vocalique. C’est 
un pi’oeede repandu dans la morphologie de bien des Iangues; la 
formation du parfait grec en - X a presente un cas analogue. Il 
est permis de penser quo ce p est uu ancien elargissement, qui 
aurait 6te originellement 4 sa place dans les verbes de mouvement 
pour lo motif qui vient d’etre indique. 

On a peut-etre une confirmation de cette hypo these dans le 
fait suivant. Bn plus des racines terminees par une voyelle, 
le suffixe -payati apparait au causatif dans la racine ar- de 
iyarti, arp&yati “il met en mouvement”. Or, le p de arpdyati 
peut passer pour uu elargissement, car la racine en presente un 
autre. A cote de rn6ti gr. opvua-t on a en effet rghayati 
“il s’el'anco, il s’agito” (intensif et noncausatif). Ce seraid des 
causatifs do verbes de mouvement comme arp&yati, drapeyati, 
yap&yati, qu ’aurait ete tire le suffixe -payati eommodment 
utilise ensuile dans les racines a terminaison vocalique. 




LE PRESENT DU VERBE “ETRE J ’ EN TS1GA.NE 

By Jules Bio eh 

Lc conjugaiso n normale du present des verbes tsiganes est 
elaire dans Pensemble. En voici le paradigme (d’apres Samp- 
son, Dial, of the Gypsies of Wales. §385 sq.; Maealister, 
Language of the Nawar or Zutt, §87) : 

en Europe : 
kamav “i’ainie”; 
kames 
kamel 
kamas 
kamen 
kamen 

An coutraire, dans le verbe “§tre”, non seulement les radi- 
eaux, niais les desinences different de 1’Asie d 1 ’Europe, et meme 
dans les diverses parties de 1 ’Europe (Miklosich, Ueber die 

Mundarten ,XI, p. 49; Sampson, §432; Maealister, §116); voici 

les types princlpaux: 


en Syrie: 

nanam “j’apporte” 

nanek, nanay- 

nanar 

nanan 

nanas 

nanand 


Syrie : 

Roumanie: 

Hongrie: 

astom (i) 

som 

som 

astur (i) 

san 

sal 

asti, asta 

si 

si 

a§t§n 

sam 

sam 

astgs 

san 

san 

as te 

si 

si: 


Au roumaiu se rattachent le grec (avec i- initial isom etc.), le 
russe et le gallois; au liongrois, l'e transyl'vain, lefinnois et 


l’allemaud. 

L ’explication de ees fo lines, telle qu’elle a ete proposee par 
Sampson, n ’est pas exempte d’obscurite et d’arbitraire. En pre- 
mier lieu, il ! ’a bien vu, isom ne peut deriver directement de 
skr. asmi, la conservation de la siffiante s’y oppose (cf. ame 
“nous”). Faut-il done poser un verbe du type asami? Mais alors 
on attend les desinences du verbe normal; or somne rappelle aueu- 
nement kamav. De plus les diverses desinences du 2e singulier, en 
particulier de hongrois sal* all. hal, resteut inexpliquees ; in- 
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expliquee enfin ^opposition des voyelles au singulier et au pluriel, 
opposition nette en nuri, reconnaissable partiellemont en 
europeen. 

Pnisque les desinences des "2es pei'sonnes sent I os plus 
compliquees — et Samps >n renonce memo a expliquer nuri 
aStur — il convient de les examiner d’ abort]; peul-etre fournironi- 
elles un resullat susceptible d ’extension aux autros desinences. 

Comme Sampson l*a recouuu, la form; de 2e pers.mne 
connnune au singulier et au pluriel, roumaiu san, grec isan, est do 
par son origine une 3e pjrsnin.* du pluriel: de mem" dans 1c 
vorbe normal des dialectes europeens, kamen 3e pi. a etc etendu 
1,1a 2e pi. II en resultc que la 3o pluriel aetuelle si, grec, isi est 
recente, et provient du singulier; il en sera question plus loin. 

Le hongrois distingue 2 sg. sal de 2 pi. sin; san otaut, comm i 
nous venous de voir, une 3e pars nine ane'eimo, il est facile de 
reconnaitro dans sal l’ancieuue 2e du pluriel passfri au singulier, 
comme san a fait dans le groupe roumaiu : - 1 - ropnVouto ici la 
desinence Sanskrit e - tha, cf. sovel < Slpatha; on suit d 'autre 
part que le representant nuri de -th. - est - S on a done le 
droit de comparer directement, du mo ins pour la desinence, 2 pi. 
astes. 

Reste a expliquer nuri astur, — en L'ait la smile, forme 
qui soit reellement de deuxiemo personae du singulier, et (tout 
l’isolemepfc permet d’ infcrer l’ancicnnete. Il no pout ctro ques- 
tion ici de rappeler skr. asi, puisque dans ce cas le vorbo k< Stre ,> 
etle verbe normal devraient presenter la memo desinence: or 
nanek, obscur du reste, et nanay - ue rappcllent aueuuement 
astur. M_aisla 3e personne du verbe normal en - ar, issue do skr. 
-ati, nous avertit que -r final de astur pout representor uu -t- 
intervocalique. Des lors il appara^t que cette desinence doit 
renfermer une forme du pronom (a)tu “toi”, qui n’a pas 6U 
reconnue (*), parce que les formes pronominales enclitiques 

0) Au moment ou j ’ecrivais ceci, j’ oubliais - et j avals tort 
d’eublier - que M. Turner avait devine 1’ .origine do la forme 
CRSOS, V p. 47). Je me felicite de la rencontre. 
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annexecs aux verbes font uormalemeut fonetion de regime, v. 
Macalister, § 61: or m - et - r peuvent representer aussi bien 
ama et atu que *me et * te. 

Ceei emporte uue consequence importante qu’ii faut souligner 
avant d’aller plus loin. Si nuri -r est un pronom enclitique sujet, 
ie mot sur leqnelil s’appuie doit etre, comme M. Macalister 
Pavait entrevu, nn participe. Des lors un trait earaeteristique du 
nuri s’explique immediatement: c’est ^opposition entrel'es voyelles 
desinentielles an singulier et au pluriel, qui represented les desi- 
nences nominates, sing, -o, pi. -e. 

La troisieme personae du pluriel, aceommodee d la forme du 
verba normal dans ledialecfe note par Pott (steindi comme awendi 
cs ils vienmmt”)', est chess Macalister la forme nominale sans verbe: 
ceei est conforme d la regie constante en indo-europeen et en 
indo-aryen. 

La contradiction entre 3 sg. -a et-o- de astom a§tur doit s'ex- 
pliquer par la position: -a est la desinence normale des noms 
6largis; kajja “non-tsigane” parait s’opposer d europeen gajo, 
comme liindi ghora “cheva!” d gujarati ghoro; mais lep luriel, qui. 
est semblable • (nuri kajje, eur. gaje) tandis que it. ghore, guj. 
ghora different, montre que Popposition n’est pas de meme sorte 
II doit s’agir d’utie variation interieure au nuri: - 5 - est sans 
doute le traitement en position protegee; c’ast ainsi qu’au preterit 
on a nanda kajjan “il amena les gens”, mais nandos-san “il les 
amena”, et bien entendu nandom. “ j ’ai amenc” (Macalister. 
§92-93). 

Une difficulte plus serieuse reside dans la forme d‘ii theme : 
aSta ne pent etre un participe normal. Le participe normal se 
termine en nuri par -r-, en Europe par -1-, issus de skr. -(i)ta-; 
ex. nuri kera, eur. xalo (khadita); n. gara, eur. gilo(gata); 
-t- se rencontre dans les groupes: n. sita, eur. suto (supta ); n, 
veSt- doublet de ve§, part. .eur. besto (upavista-). Or as- n% 
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pas de partieipe aneien (hr 6 mi “j’ai ete” semble con ten ir bhdta-, 
cf. 6oz5 “j'e suis, serai”) ; d ’autre part, si pkr. acch-, <sig. eur. 
ao- a bien laisse une trace dans l’optatii nuri hocam (sur ce 
point voir J. Gypsy Lore Sec., XL p. 32), il u’y vit pas 
de fagon independante, et du reste ce verbe non plus n’a 
pas de partieipe aneien; on attendrait une fomr* socon- 
daire, comparable d europ acilo. Avons-nous dans a-st-a line 
forme syneopee de sth(i)ta-, comparable (mais a 1 ’inverse) it 
celle [ (da) tta-] contenue dans t6mi “j’ai dinuo”? Dans ce cas 
a-st-a serait a stir-ar “il se Isve” (cl*, skr. utfcisthati ou pkr. 
citthaif) comme a-tr-a “il fut, parut” ou sthita-est conserve, a 
tir - “mettre”, cf. enore ta- taw “msltre, placer (sthap-), tan 
“lit”, eur. than “place, maison”. 

Du reste la difficulty est exaetemeut la raeme pour eur. so; or 
il semble qu’on puisse poser so : astd=si : asti. Los tonnes de la 
correspondance ne sont pas limpides, mais 1 ’existence memo d’uue 
correlation est rassurante, et nous pouvons eonelnro quo ast- et 
eventuellement s-, quelle qn’en soit la formation, so component 
comme des themes de partieipe. 

* * * * * # 

Il doit en effet y avoir un partieipe egalement ;l la base du 
verbe “etce” europeen. Une indication s’en trouve deja dans 
le fait qu’il a conserve dans 1’ancienne 2 pi. sal la desinence skr. 
-tha disparue dans les verbes normaux; j’ai dSjd indiquo («L 
Gypsy Lore Soc., VII, p. 113) qua la cause de eette dispar ition 
avait da etre la rencontre de -1- issu de -th- avec *1- issu de -t-, 
done la double valeur de 3e sg. et de 2e pi. d’uue forme comme 
kamel; si dans le verbe “etre” la 3e sg. Gtait une forme nominal® 
pure, l’amphibologie n’existait pas et 2e pi. sal pouvait, subsister. 

Bn second lieu, si sal et san sont des formes primitivement 
plurielles, on retrouve dans ^opposition do 1 sg. som d’une part, 
et de 1’autre pi. 1 sam, 2 sal, 3 san une opposition voealique 
comparable k celle du nuri. 

Dy a ici une nouvelle difficulty qu’il faut signaler, mais qui no 
paralt pas insurmentaWe : 1 sg. so-m donne la forme attendee, 
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toais sa nest pas le pluriel normal de cette forme: le pluriel en 
-a des noms 6largis en -o n’est pas ineonnu de l’indo-aryen, et se 
tronvep. ex. en sindhi, mais il est exelasif du pluriel en -e (saof 
arehaisme comme le relatif je, pluriel de jo). En tsigane 
d’Europe, -a est la desinence plnrielle des "noms non 6largis: phral 
“frbre”, pb phrala. On aurait done ici, & eote de so, le pluriel 
d’un singulier s-. Cette forme dtonne au premier abord; mais 
elle doit sans doute se ranger avee les participes dont j’ai montr6 
ailleurs (Bull. Soc. Ling. XX XII T p. 01 sqq.) l’abondanee dans 
les parlers dn Nord-Onest de 1'Inde, et qui ont ete erees par utilisa- 
tion d'un aneien 8,s provenant de ski\ aslt De cette forme le 
tsigane d’Europe a par ailleurs tire une particule indeclinable 
servant & former le prdtetit (ib : d. p. 59 sq ) ; e’est sans doute la 
fneme qu’on retrouve dans le preterit compose du nuri tiando-§- 
eit4 plus haul, o{t I ’on ne voit pas pourquoi -s- serait un pronom 
oblique. 

Qu’en ts'gane d’ Europe ce participe ait pris le sens present, 
n’esi pas pmr etonner; cf. kgm. chu, torwali, maiya thu etc, 
(ibid. 62 sq.) 

Done ni la forme ni le sens ne s’opposent & ee qu’on voxe 
dans Fopposition so-: sa- I’opposition de formes nominates du singu- 
lier el du pluriel. 

Cette interpretation permet d’aboi'd d’4c&rter uiie objection 
possible d 1 ’interpretation ci-dessus proposSe de salt Cette forme 
n’est attests que comme appartenant au singulier; ne poumtit- 
onyebercher le pronom tu, reconnu dans la 2e sg. du nuri? 
Cette explication, admissible en de qui doncerne la consonne (ef. 
3 sg,-6l dtt skr. -ati,), ne rendrait pas compte de 1 ’identity de ia 
royelle avec celle des formes plurieltes. 

A vrai dire si les formes sont daires, leui* histoire se devine 
mat. Pottr'quoi la 2e sg. ancienne a-t-elle disparu au profit de la 
2e pi. sal (oil sail, elle-meftie ancienne 3e pt) 1 A-t-il exists a tine 
4poque compamtivement rSeente une forme *so-l (so+tu) elimin4§ 
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an profit de sal presque homonyme ? ou nne forme so-s (so+asi) 
qui genait comme d’aspect preterit? La syntax on toul cas n’y 
poussait pas: le tsigane d ’Europe distingue encore bien tu “toi” 
de tume “vous”, pluriel reel, comme 1’asiatique distingue atu de 

atme. 

* * * * * 

Quoiqu’i! en soit, il semble qu’d la deuxieme personne Io parti- 
toe sEecompagne d’une desinence verbalo au pluriel, ot, en Asie 
an moms, pronominale an singulier. Les premieres personues 
contiennent-elles des pronoms ou des desinences vorbales? 

Le singulier est ambigu: -m peut s’expliquer par me ou par 
asmi. La formation avee asmi se trouve ailieurs: le kaSmiri a 
masc. chu-s, fem. che-s “je suis”, en regard de gupa “je cache”; 
dans cette langue “moi” se dit boh, oblique me; donc-s ne pent etro 
que asmi, ee qui est d’accord avec la phon6tique locale, cl’, asi <skr. 
asme. C’est aussile cas pour le shina (ma) hanus, 1'. hanis “(je) 
suis”, eu regard de hanu, hani “il, elle est” ; el*, le pluriel hane s 
“nous sommes” ou -s provient de skr. smah d’aprea 1 Explication 
que je dois £ M. Turner. Avec le meine aspect phonetique qu'on 
tsigane, il Semble qu’on reconnaisse asmi dans le dialecte pa§ai 

de Laurowan (Morgenstierne, Report p. 93), hang-am “je 

bats”, en regard de hanga “il bat”, hang-I-dm “je te bats”, el’. 
hanam-I “je te battrai”. Quant d bengali -am du pr6t6rit, S. 1C 
Chatterji, Origin and dev — , p. 977, n'a pu y apporter la dartA 

Si Phypothese indiquSe plus haut d’un *sos 2 sg. perdu etait 
admise, on choisirait pour la le sg. so+pkr. ahmi; mais c’ost un 
faible appui qu’une hypothese pour choisir entre deux hypotheses. 

Le pluriel europgen nouS Tais’se dans 1c memo einbarras: 
sa-m peut contenir 6galement bien pkr. mha ou amhe; peut-fitro 
i absence de trace de voyelle finale serait-elle imo indication centre 
le pronom. Le nnri n'est d’ancun seeours, d’autant que la desinence 
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du verbe “Stre” os t iei celle du verbe normal: ee qui permet ©ii 
tout cas d ’oca r ter l’idee qu’on aurait dans aSt§n affaire a sfcr 
nah ; du reste nah n’est pas un nominatiP; et enfin le- nun pas 
plus quo le tsigane dans Pensemble n’ont garde de trace de cette 
forme (M. Morgenstierne croit la reconnaitre dans l’uniqae 
dialeete pashai de Nilam, 'Report p. 91). 

A lo 3e personnc, nous avons vu que le nuri a des formes 
nominales pures. Lc> tsigane d ’Europe si provient peut-etre de 
asti comtue 1’enseigne Sampson; a yrai dire la presence an Suket 

((I. Bailey, Ling. Studies p. 208) de asi indeclinable d cote 

deni athi indeclinable permet d’entrevoir que la question n’est 
pas simple. On peut rappeler qu’au Punjab si primitivement 
reserve an preterit fem. sing, s’est, sous Pinfluenee de i “est” 
commun aux deux genres, etandu an maseulin, et meme ;au 
pluricl, ainsi que m’en informe M. Siddheswar Vjirma. Eri 
tout cas !o passage du singulier au plurie 1 ,. et en ce qui eon- 
eorne all. hin lo passage inverse, ne font pas diffhulte (sur ces 
points, ind cations de M. Woolnev, J. G. L. S. 3 Ill p. 181, 183). 

11 taut dire un mot de sen coexistent avec sin en finnois, et 
uuique en gallois. Kaut-il y voir la continuation de santi (ef. eur. 
ivendCskr. hemanti)? Possible A la rigueur, un tel archaisme 
etonne dans cos dialectes. II parait plus sftr d’y voir une adapta- 
tion de san au verbe normal, du type kamen. 

***** 

Tout n’est done pas clair dans le verbe “fitre” du tsigane. 
Mais il semble que le nuri fournisse la clef des prineipales diffi- 
cult^, en laissant apparaitre un participe a la base du para- 
digme. La meme formation est, comme on a vu, fr4quente dans 
P Indoukoucli, ou le participe se rencontre meme a l'6tat nu, et 
avec le sens present, contrairement a Pusage de 1’Inde propre. Ce 
qui est curieux, e’est le melange des desinences pronominales et 
yerbales, sur aux deuxiemes personnes en Asie, possible ailleurs, 
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Le scheme est eelui-ei : 

Europe Asie 


3 sg. 

asti? 

Partieipe seul 

3 pi. 

(Participe+desineuce du 
verbe normal) 

Partieipe seul 

2 sg. 

(perdue) 

Participe+tu 

2 pi. 

Participe+ -tha 

Partieipe + -tha 

1 sg. 

Partieipe+ahmi plutot 

Partieipe +ahmi 


que me? 

ou me 

Ipl. 

Parti cipe+mha plutot que 

Partieipe + 


ahme 

desinence du 
verbe normal 


On peut se demander si ee systeme composite n’est pas isSU 
d’un etat comparable a eelui du kaSmiri qui a d la le sg. asmi 
affix6, et a la 2e pi. -tha : chiwa, f. chewa comrne gupiw “vous 
cachez”; la 2e sing, aussi a 4te adaptee au verbe normal: chukh 
comme gupakh). Dans ce eas il est eoncevable que I ’ambiguvte 
de -m & la le personne du singulier ait pu servir de point de 
depart d 1 ’affixation de formes pronominales a la le du pluriel et d 
la 2e du singulier. 



SUfc us NOMS INQO-EURQFEENS DU “LAIT” 

By A. Meillei 

L ’existence* d’un 110 m ancien, etabli par d.*s concordances entre 
plusieurs langues distinctes, garantit le fait qu’une notion etait 
connue des homines qui parlaient 1’ “indo-eu ropeen ” commun ; on 
revanche 1 ’absence d’un nom commun a plusieurs langues n’est, 
bien entendu, pas une raison suffisante de douter qu’une notion ait 
ete nettement degagee dans le monde iudo-europeen. Les noms 
du “lait” illustrent ce principe. 

Dans une societc ou le betail etait J'a prineipale richesse, le lait 
etait utilise, done nomm6 (v. Particle Milch du Reallexilkon de 
Schrader-Nehring). Mais les noms varient d’une langue a 
Pautre, et, en general, ils n’ont pas cette transparence qui caracte- 
rise les noms presentant des innovations dues a des interdictions 
de vocabulairo. Lis rappelleiit plutot ces noms de parties du 
corps qui different d’une langue indo-europeenne a Pautre meme 
quand ils presentent entre eux des ressemblanees et qu’on n J arrive 
pas d ramener a uue forme originelle comm me. II s’agit du 
vocabulaire technique et familier qui n’avait pas d’unite en indo- 
europeen ; seuls 6taienl communs a l’ensemble du monde indo- 
europeeu les termes qui designaient les actes principaux de la 
vie, les p •incipal'es institutions sociales comme la pareHte, les 
grands animaux domestiques. On ne connait, pour Pindo«e®rop4en 
commun, qu’un seul nom d’oiseau, celui de P “oie”; mais s’agit 
d’une volaille, e’est a dire d’une chose qui interessait propremenfc 
les f emm es ; qu’on se reporte au songe de Penelope dans I'Odyssee 
I. 535 et suiv. Et le nom se denonce par sa vocalisation comme 
un terme populaire: les langues qui rgvMeut le timbre de la voyelle 
s’accordent d presenter P a, qui est, on le salt, Pune des caraeteri- 
atiques du vocabulaire populaire en indo-europeen: x a ^e en grec, 
en lalin. Si le lait n’a pas de nom indo-europ6en commun, 
©’eat qne e’est un produit qui releve des techniques feminines et 
n’intfrosse pas propvement les chefs. 

La forme grecque cLu ncta du lait, g&la, g^la&tqn es t» pa*r 
elle-meme, insolite au point de vue indo-europeen. Le caractere 
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“poputaire” du mot est indique par coci qu’on trouve la eonsonne 
geminee intcrieure, si rarement attestee en groe, au moins dans line 
forme d’un glossaire: glakkdn. galathenon. If os., dans un derive. 
Kt l’on observe des flottemenls entre k el g; ITomoro a gl&gos et 
periglagias (ace. plur.) tandis quo Je crdtnis a klagos ; In voealisme 
est aussi floitant: Homcre a glaktoph&gos of on lit die/. llesy- 
chins glakkdnes mestai gilaktos (v. Boisacq, Did oiym. do la I. 
gr., p. 1102, et la biblio-graphio citde). 

Le latiu lac, lactis no se laisse rapproelter U’uuo forme 
grecqud glakt- qu a-la rigueur, a cause do Pabsemv do la gulturale 
initiate. Et te mot g roc n‘a au uiu correspondant ai Hours. 

Le mot groe et le mot latin, qui out outre oux une grande 
ressemblanee, s’aecordent du resto a presenter le voealisme 
“populaire” a. 

Dans une autre region dialeetate de Pinilo-europden, on ob- 
serve une concordance limitee d deux, tongues: le mot du typo, 
arelia'ique ved. dddhi, dadhndh dosigne le “lait aigre"; la ianguo 
religieuse en a tire parti, et on trouve dadh(i)y agirah somfisah 
les soma,s mdanges de lait (aigro\ Or, en vieux prussien, le 
vocabulaire d’ Elbing a le neutre dadan coiumo uom du “lait”, et 
rustandadan “sauermilch” (lait aigre.) Los laugues baltiques 
autres que le vieux prussien et Jes langues slaves ignorant le mot. 
On d 1 ’impression qu’ll y a ici un uom a redoubl'emout; or, dans les 
noms indo-europeens, le redoublement ost une des earaetdristiques 
du type “populaire”. Sur le timbre do la voyello de la syllabe 
initiate, on ne peut rien dire, puisque P a baltique comme 1’ a 
vedique peut reposer sur o' aussi bien quo sur a; le voealisme 
: jpop'ulaire’ , a n’est pas exclu, 

Un autre groupe de noms du “lait” se trouve d la fois en 
iUdo-iranien et en baltique, mais sous des formes diffij rentes dags 
les deux families de langues. Le Sanskrit a pdyah, payasab, it 
quoi P Avesta recent repond par payO; e’est le nom du “lait” 
en -taut que liqnide nourricier. Mais P Avesta aussi uue autre 
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formation, pa?ma, et e’esf an derive paemavaiti que repond pour 
le sons ved. p&yasvall. line ehienne qrn allaite est dite dans, 
PA vest a paemaini. Le letto-h'tuauien a un mot parent, mats qui 
ne coucorde ni avec Pun ni avee 1 ’autre des deux mots cites: lit. 
pi$nas lette piens. Le lituanien laisse, coniine Pindo-iranien, 
apercevoir quo tous cos mots appartiennent d une racine verbale: 
en iituanion papijusi kdrve se dit d 'une vac e qui ne retient pas 
son lait, et py’dyti “fa ire donner du lait” (v. A. Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergl. WSrt d, indog Spraclien, II, p. 73 et suiv.). M. H. Pedersen, 
dans Grammatical Miscellany Jespersen. p. 65, a ecarts avee 
raison le rapprochement qui a etS propose avec v. angl. fsemne 
“jeune femme”. 

Le Sanskrit a un autre mot, ksirdm “lait” (klifr dans 
P Inde actuelle), qui n’a de correspondants connus qu’en iranien: 
persan §Ir etc. 

Le mot skr. m&stu, qui distingue la creme montee sur le lait 
aigre, a des correspondants en iranien, notamment persan mast 
,( lait aigro”, a cote du v.erbe masldan “caillei”. On rapproche 
souvent am. macanim “je me colle” et “je ine coagule”; mais 
c’est v. si. mazati “enduire” et gr. mftgis £ pate petrie’ que la pho- 
netique et aussi le sens de ‘se colder’ autorisent d rapproeher du 
mot armenien. Le mot indo-iranien est done isole. 

Tous les substantifs cites jusqu’ici sont neutres, parce que le 
lait £tait en general envisage comme un preduit. Mais on pouvait 
aussi considerer le lait comme aetif, et en effet PAvesta oppose 
X&Vis (nominatif), designant le “lait” liquide, d dzuitis qui designe 
ce qui est solide; les gatha ont Paccusatif x&vldam 

On s’explique ainsi la difference entre le nom germanique du 
“lait*, got. miluks, etc., qui est ferninin, et le nom v. si. mlSko 
(russe molokb etc.), qui est neutre. Les deux mots ne 
concordent pas dans le detail; ear le mot germanique. repose 
sur un radical meleg, et le mot slave sur un radical meldk. 
La diffSrence rappelle cell'e entre glag- et glak — en grec, Mais 
on pent aussi se demander si le mot germanique n’a pas -subi 
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1 ’influence do In vaoino signifiant i’o . v. filial, nislc^n, otc. 
La forme du mot slave exclnt l’hypothbso d’nn omprunt an ger- 
manique ; et elle exclul &galement tout rapport d ovigine avec la 
racine signifiant “trai re” qui, on slave, est do la forme melz-; du 
reste, m§me en german iquo, v. angl meoluc ‘lait’, n’est pas con- 
ciliable avec melcan ‘Iraire’. Mais uno ‘6tymologie populaire’ est 
toujours possible, surtout dans un mot tel que le nom du ‘lait’. 

II n’est pas surprenant que la racine signifiant ‘traire’. ait 
agi sur le nom du “lait”. Car le celtiquo en a tire le nom meme 
du'lait,’ Irl. mlicbt (blicht) , gall, blith. Les noms tokhariens, 
A malke, B malkwer paraissent aussi appartenir a. la racine 

•melg-. 

Dans 1’Atbarvaveda, x, 10, 30-31, la traite do la vaclie’, dug- 
db4ip viSayah, s ’oppose au nom pnpio du ‘lait’ j&yah; ol, par 
la suite, dugdham ‘ce qui a ete trait’ est devenu un noin courant 
du ‘lait’, si bien que dudh. est demeure dans 1’ Tnde aetuelle au sens 
de ‘lait frais’. 

Le genre neutre de la plupart dog noins qu’on vient de voir 
n’est pas inherent a ces substantifs eux-memes, mais proviont 
de l'a maniere dont les choses 6taient eonques. Car los memos 
substantifs, s’ils designent des laitaneos (de poiesons), sont du 
genre anime (feminin) : lactSs.en latin, molfiki en russe. 

Les mots dejd indiques n’Spuisent pas, tant s’en faut, la ter- 
minologie du ‘lait’. On s’est absteuu de citer ici les mots isol4s 
comme arm. kat’n (gen. kat‘in) ou alb. dhate (nom du lait aigre); 

Si les noms du ‘lait’ sont varies, et parfois dans une mSme 
langue : le Sanskrit ayant d la fois, des le debut, payafc, didh et 
ksiram, 1’ Avesta ayaut d la fois pays, pasma, xSvis (et de 
plus, une fois, on lit xSiptavaiti d cdte de pamavati, et ce 
x$ipta n’est pas isole en iranien, voir le WSrterbuchde Birtho- 
lomae) e’est que le lait est envisage d’une mani&re toute mat6rielle, 
comme Une chose qu’on considSre de manieres diverses suivant 
1’Stat ou il se presente et suivant les usages cp ’on en fait, 
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On aper^oit ici quelque chose du vocabulaire technique indo- 
europeen, et d’une technique feminine, chose exeeplionnelle. Le 
vocabulaire indo-europgen ne se bornait naturellement pas anx 
mots de la iangue des chefs que presente en Evidence la comparai- 
son des langues indo-europeennes et sur laquelle est fondle la 
grammaire comparee des langues indo-europeennes. 




A NOTE ON THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF 

KHARAVELA 

By L. I). Barnett 

In his very able and for the most part convincing paper on 
“Pu$yamitra and the 6unga Empire” in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. V. pts. 3 4, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda adds 
to our many obligations to him by giving the true reading of the 
crucial passage in the Hathigumpha inscription which is com 
monly but wrongly supposed to contain a date. The actual letters 
of 1. 16, according to the irrefutable evidence of the cast in the Indian 

Museum, are as follows: panatariya [m?u?r?] iyakale 

vochinecacoya thiagasatik aijitariy aipupa- 
d a y a t i*. 

With his ingenious interpretation of these letters I regret 
that I cannot agree, as it would require the change of vochine to 
vochinaip and ignores the patent parallelism of the words pana- 
tariya and satikamtariyaqi, and I therefore ventnre to put for- 
ward with considerable diffidence a new version of the passage. 

The Prakrit words of the passage may be naturally con- 
verted into Sanskrit and translated thus:— pancantarlya 

Mauryakale (?) vyavacchinne ca catuh$a$tyagraip saptikan- 
taflyam [scil. kalam] utpsdayati, “and when the Mauryan (?) 

time-reckoning which consisted of lustres (antara) of five 

[years] each, had broken down, he founds [a new time-reckoning] 
consisting of lustres of seven years each and mounting up to the 
sixty-fourth year”. Witli such a use of antara in the sense of 
successive periods of time compare e. g. Manvantara. 

•The Rai Bahadur with extreme kindness has sent me a 
photograph of the passage as it is preserved on the cast, ^ which 
shows no trace of the chisel-mark where Bhagvanlal Inqrajjui^dffi 
nro, and only an uncertain trace of an r. 
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It is -well known that m early lime a lustre or yuga of five 
solar years of 366 days each, amounting in all to 1830 days, was 
in use, and that subsequently 12 yugas of five years eaeli were 
combined to make up the cycle of Brhaspati (Jupiter) or 
Barhaspatya samvatsara-cakra, which comprises 60 years and 
thus forms a period combining the five-year solar yugas with the 
twelve-yearly cycles in which Jupiter completes his sidereal 
revolution. It is this system of five-year yugas, T believe, to 
which KMravela here refers when he speaks of “the Mauryan(f) 
time-reckoning consisting of lustres of five [years] each”. The 
system apparently had broken down and ceased to work in 
Kalinga, in other words, astronomical calcnlations were unable 
to harmonise the solar with the lunar year; and to reform the 
calendar, it would seem, Kharavela introduced a new cycle of 64 
years consisting of 9 yugas of 7 years each (vis. 1-7, 8-14, 15-21, 
22-28, 29-35, 36-42, 43-49, 50-56, 57-63) with a concluding 64th 
year. On what astronomical principles this attempt at calendarial 
reform was based we cannot tell. Apparently it aimed at 
harmonising somehow the cycle of Brhaspati with the solar year. 
It is worth nothing that, as according to the Suryasiddhfmta n 
year of the cycle of Brhaspati is about 4‘232 days less than a 
solar year, this deficiency in seven years would amount to 29*624 
days, nearly agreeing with the length of the synodic month of 
29^ r days, and this deficiency could then be made good by in- 
tercalation of an adhifea month. 

For the odd 64th year the following explanation may be 
suggested. If, as is quite possible, the cycle started from a day 
other than the first of the calendarial year, say the day of 
Khara vela’s coronation, a year reckoned from this starting-point 
would run over into the next calendar year; hence after the 
completion of the 63rd year of the cycle there would remain a 
certain space of time, less than a calendar year, between the end 
of the 63rd year of the cycle and the termination of the calendar 
year in which that end fell. For instance, suppose the calendar 
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began the year with Caitra, and that the cycle of Kharavela 
started on the first day of Karttika; then the 63rd year would 
end on the last day of Aivina, after which there would be a period 
of 5 months (Karttika to Phalguna) which would be reckoned 
as the 64th year, after which the following 7 months (from the 
first of Caitra to the end of Alvina) wou’d be counted as consti- 
tuting the first year of a new cycle. Thus the last year and the 
following first year would in reality comprise only one true year, 
and the cycle would consist altogether of not more than 63 real 
years. Such a practice is not unknown : a parallel may be quoted 
from the Anka or “ Onko ” system of Orissa (which, it should 
be observed, was the home of Kharavela), according to which 
“ when a prince dies in the rn'ddle of an Onko year, his suc- 
cessor’s 1st Onko which commences on his accession to 
the throne, does not run its full term of a year, hut ends on the 
11th day of Bhadrapada-Suddha following; consequently the last 
regnal year of the one and the first of the other together 
occupy only one year, and one year is dropped in effect” 
(Sewell and Dikshit, The ludian Calendar, p. 38). 

As the first letter of the word muriya in the inscription is 
quite uncertain, one is tempted to suggest that after all the 
reading muriya may be erroneous, and should be corrected to 
suriya: the system of five-year lustres is a solar one. The Bai 
Bahadur further tells us that before muriya are traces of four 
or five letters which are now “totally defaced”. These were 
read by Bhagvanlal Indraji as sathivasasate raja-, and by 
Mr. Jayaswal as satasabasehi. Very little reliance can be placed 
upon either of these decipherments : but as the inscription was 
probably in better condition when first found by Bhagvanlal, 
his reading of the first four letters, sa^hivasa, may possibly be 
right, and if so, it will support my interpretation. For it means 
that the cycle superseded or amended by Kharavela was the 
cycle of 60 years, i. e. of 12 lustres of 5 years each, and may we 
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e onjecturally restore the text to panatariya-sathivasage, in 

Sanskrit pancSntariya-$asti-varsSgre 

A slight difficulty iu the way of accepting tlie above sugges- 
tions arises from the fact that pafica in the sense of pancakam 
or pancika, a group of five, is somewhat unusual ; but pancan* 
taram in the meaning of ‘an interval of five [years] * may be 
justified by compounds like p&iicahota (BV. V. xl. 1). It may 
also be remarked that saptika in place of the common saptakam 
is -without authority; but it is fully justified by the analogy uf 
pancika. 



SOME SANSKRIT AND PALI NOTES 

By Jarl Charpentier 
1. Skt. avadhvamsa. 

In AV. V, 22. 3 we read the following words : yah parusih 
parussyo , vadhvam§a ivarunah, takmananx viSvadhavliya- 
dharancam para suva, where apparently takman, the demon of 
fever 1 , is spoken of as being “red as avadhvamsa.” To this word 
is ascribed in the dictionaries the sense of “sprinkling,' powdering” 
(He. an. IV, 324; Med. p. H 47) ; and Bcehthl'ingk - Roth, quoting 
the AV.-passage, translate the word with “dust” or “flour”. 

Professor LQders some years ago 2 dealt with this verse in the 
Atharva*Veda and • translated the words in question “rot wie 
Streupulver”, at the same time suggesting that avadhvamsa should 
really mean the same as as manah$.la, red arsenic, which like the 
yellow one (haritala) seems to have been frequently used, already 
at an early time, for paint and powder, for making tilakas- etc. 
Although such a suggestion is altogether justified it seems jhat we 
can perhaps, with the aid of a fairly late source, fix beyond doubt 
the real sense, of avadhvamsa. For, ,we find 'in Hemacandra’s 
DeSlnfimamala, 1,168 the following words: ohaipso candanana 
t»u<toi&£h&r$ana$ ila cetLdvyarthahi The wprd ohamsa- conse- 
quently -means' “sandal” and “a stone for rubbing sandal into 
powder”. In the sense of “sandal” . it is undoubtedly a tadbhaya 
frbm avadhvaqisa- and thus proves that this word in the AV.- 
passage must mean "red sandal”. Again in' the sense of “rubbing- 

stone” it is apparently identic with ohariso candana-ghar$ana- 

, 1 

(1) He is. said to make men and all beings “green” or 
"yellowish green” (harita, AV. V, 22, 2; VI, 20, 3; cf. 1, 25, 2. 3). 
In r yi, 20, 3 be is called -aruna “red” and babhru ‘‘tawny” etc. 

(2) Cf. Aupsdtze. . . Ernst Kuhn gevidmet (191&), p-,321 sq. 
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Sila m the De&namamala 1,169 and must be derived from Skt. 
•avagharsa. 1 2 * 

Takman, the fever demon, is red in colour like red sandal. 
For, red is the colour of blood, of death, of fear; it is frequently 
the colour of evil spirits but also the one with which you scare 
them off, with which you turn off the evil eye and other malign 
influences.* 

2. P. asimfda. 

The Culladhammapalajataka (35S) is one of the most insipid 
and unattractive of all the texts belonging to the great collection 
of Jatakas and bears a certain similarity to the- often rather un- 
savoury tales of the various arts of self-sacrifice practised by the 
Bodhisattva. It tells us how King Mahapratapa of Benares got 
angry with his seven months old son (the Bodhisattva)' because his 
mother paid too much heed to him, and decided tor have him killed. 
He thus called for the chief executioner (coraghataka) 8 and 
ordered him to fetch the child and successively to slash off its 
hands, feet and head. 4 * * At last even the mangling of the lifeless 


(1) The Petersburg Diet, only gives avaghar?apa- in the 
sense of “rubbing off”; but there is no doubt that *avaghar?a- 
must mean the same thing. 

(2) On red as a mag : c colour cf. above all the articles of 
Professor Zacharioe in VO J. XVII, 135 sq. 211 sq. and ftleine 
Schriften p. 233 sq.; also my article bn puja in "the Pestgabe, H. 
Jafcnbi p. 276 sq. (reprinted in the IA, IiVI; on pfljfi Of* 'also 
M, Przyluski, Revue de l’Hist. des Religions XCV, 347 sq,). 

(8) Here as in Jataka 318 and elsewhere he • .carries- yellow 
robes (kasoylvattha) and garlands of red flowers ; his chief InSfiru- 
ment ?s an aie (phirasii). In Jfitaka 313 he carries a tboMiy whip 
(kaflfakakasa) while in our text he is provided with an upadhiina»' 
gha^tka (a word, it seems, of uncertain sense but which must 
mean the Same as dhammaganqhika in Jataka t, 150, 24. 27, viz. 
“an executioner’s block”). On yellow colour in magic etc. cf. 
Festgable, H. Jacobi p. 296 n, 4 where these passaged have, tmfor- 
tflnately, been left out. 

(4) It seems obvibus that the vbrseS of this Jataka are in 

disorder and do not tally with the prose version. The order should 

pfbbfibly b4 4-5, 1, 6, 2-3, 
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corpse is ordered by the unnatural father: “asituptfena nani 
paticchitva asimalaip nama karohiti**. So* tassa'kalevarai 
akase khipitva asituptfena paticchitva asimalaip nama katva 
mahatale vippakiri (Jataka III, 180, 23 sq.). 

The general trend of the narrative is quite dear; the execu- 
tioner throws the corpse into the air, catches it on the point of 
his sword and then in some way, cuts the corpse to pieces and 
flings them all over the palace-roof. In the following the poor 
mother is made to collect the scraps of flesh and put them in her 
lap. However, the word asimala does not seem to be sufficiently 
clear ; nor does the second passage where it occurs, viz. Datha- 
vaipsa III, 43®, make it clearer as this verse simply sums up the 
main contents of our Jataka: 

yo Dhammapalo api sattamasa- 
jato padutthe janake sakamhi 
karapayante asimalakammarp 
cittain no dfisesi Patapara je. 

However it seems sufficiently obvious that asimala “sword- 
garland** must mean some peculiar trick by which a corpse impaled 
on a sword is at the same time quartered and the pieces made to 
spread into different directions. 3 

(iy Viz., the coraghataka. 

(2) JPTS. 1884, p. 128. 

(3) The PTS. Pali Piet. I, 88 gave an absolutely senseless 
interpretation of the word but this has been corrected in Cor- 
rigenda to pt. I (inserted between n and p, the curious pagination 
not admitting any better way of quoting the passage) and s. v. 
mala-. Inspite of Kern, Toevoegselen, I, 16 L there scarcely 
exists any word m5}a-, mala* “mud 5 *. In Jataka, VI, 400, 13 
“pitch** weald.be a much more sensible translation; and ibid. 
II, 416. 1 2 sq. malakacavara- probably means “a heap of withered 
garlands “(under which the corpse of Sundari was concealed 
?ust as in the Mrccjiakatika the rogue conceals Vasaotasena 
under a heap of fallen leaves; the meaning of p. kaeavara- be 
come® still wearer by a Prakrit word which must in some way 
belong here, viz,, kayaro kajjavo tatha katavaro trnadyutkarab, 

2,11). and in Mil. p. 117. there monot be the 
slightest 4ottbt that phepamala means “wreathes of foam’ V-a -not 
unoammon made rff expression. 
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The word. asimala “sword-garland’ ’.seems to me to have an. 
illustrative parallel; in certain expressions that have formed round 
that most horrid mode of punishment, viz. the impaling on a stake. 
First of all we find the expression uttaseti (generally identified, 
with .Ski uttamsayati) for which some examples from the Jataaa- 
book may be sufficient. In Jataka, I, 326, 2 we read the following 
order of a king : “aghatane slsam assa chinditva sattram sule 
uttasetha ’ti” ; in II, 443, 6 we meet with the expression : tarn pana 
purisam jjvasule 1 uttasesum (where in V. 2 the Sula is spoken 
of ' as asi and gakti).; in III, 34, 6-7 we are told that tasmim- pana' 
kale core .gahetya mmbasule utbasenti (ip the same text -III 
34, 25-26: coram .gahetvf raj ano game kibbisakarakam appeati 
nimbasulasmim) 2 ; in IV, 29, 2-3 the king orders his men concerning 
the ascetic Mandavya: “gacchatha, nana sule uttasetha ’ti”, and ibid. 
11* 13-14 the ascetic speak? thus, to hi? executioners: “sace mam sule 
uttasetukam’ attha kovijarasulam aharatha . ’ti”. On the same 
page 1.18 there occurs the participle of this, same verb in the 
expression sdle uttasito “he is impaled Ton a stake’ 4 :; and the 
identical expression- is found in I, 499, 14 while in I, 500, 11-13 
we again naeet-with the words sule uttasetha. and sub uttasesum. 
Finally we also find a substantive, uttasana- “impalement” in 
H, 444, 1. 


Now there is no doubt that p. uttaseti is Skt. uttamsayati®, 
a: derivative of - uttamsa- “wreath”, an d means! “to adorn with a 

<l) Or. the curious- expression in 1 ' Divyavad&na, p 4 4f7 8* 
jiyantiSulam atha karayamfe There are ■ .different modes- of 
impaling- a dead corpse or a person who is Still afive. 

(v) The Nim tree (L. Melia Azadirachta) which is sacred 
Jo various gods seems’ to- have sometimes enjoyed a ' sinister - 
reputation though' it is a]so useful in several ways, cf. e g, Witts 
Commercial Products,. p.' 780 ; Sir George Grierson, Bihar peasant 

246? &2 3 24 E 342 ( Sc. 11 ’ F ° lkl ° re W ‘ 137 < 139 s * % 

ou verb is found in the Mukundfinandabhapa 13,4; 

23, 6; cf. also sampttamsita : 3n DharmaSarmabhyudaya, I, -39/ 
The substantive uttfisaitta iu Ayar. sutsa p. 7, 1 (Schubring) 
must, I suppose be taken to be *uttrasayitar—and nbt Vttamfeavi 
tarfPischel, Pkt* Gr,$582 less correctly 1 takes it* SiSutSSSSS) 



\sr.eath, a garland”. The grim- humour has -thus described the 
poor wretch impaled on the stake as- a sort- of wreath adorning 
this horrible instrument of torture. No doubt the same sort of 
grim and expressive humour underlies, the word asimala . which* 
unfortunately, 1 have only been able to find in the passage 
quoted above 1 . 


In Sanskrit we seem to have at least one passage where the 
verb ava-tams- is used in the same sense' in which we have here 
found ut-tams- being made use of. Processor E. Schmidt in his 
supplements to the Petersburg Dictionary quotes from the 
DaSakumaracarita- p. 41, L6 the expression gfilavatamsita- 2 which 
must mean exactly the same, as Sub uttasita.in Pali, i.e, ‘‘placed 
like a wreath on the. stake”. Though there would always be a 
possibility that uttasati could, by the way of *5StaS3ti, be derived 
from avatamsayati this does not seem at all necessary. We- may 
rest content that both-gule avatamsayati and uttamsayati meant 
the .same thing and that they may both throw some light -on the 
word asimala dealt with here. 3 

3. Skt. Kalevara . 

To Skt. Kalevara- iorrespond in Pali kalebara- , kalebara-, 
kalevara- and in the “Sauskrit” of the Northern Buddhists 


kadevara- 4 ; once we find even- a form-, kadepara- 5 . According to 

(1) There is another expression which is somewhat . parallel 
in sense to uttasetij-vis., sfile avunnti 44 to impale’ 1 (properly “to 
string, tie* fixte a stake”) e.g.. Jataka, III, 35; avupapeti-,- m, 
218: aVUta- “impaled”; V, 145; VI, r05' offishes stuck on a spit, 
etc. ; cf. Morris,- JPTS.- 1884, p.- 91. 

(2) Theug-h I have looked through all the editions of the 
DafaKumaracarita available to. me I have, unfortunately, not 
been able to identify the passage. 

(3) A parallel expression is found in the term jotimalaka- 
“the garland of fire”, denoting some other horrible fornTdf torture. 
Mil. P: p. 197 etc! . The way of .procedure is not quite clear (cf. 
Spence Hardy; Eastern Monachism p. 32; Kern, Toevdegseien I, 
46) ; I suppose it means wrapping the body ■ in oiled wreaths of 


n, 26, 1 (the 


cotton and putting fire to them. 

(4) R g. Divyavadana p. 39,11; Avad. Sat 
same phrase in both passages). 

(5) Leumahh Zur nordar. Sprache u. Lueratur p. 41 n, 
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the researches of Professor Ltiders Festschrift Wackernagel 
p. 294 sq. the -d- or -J* shou’d everywhere, when found besides 
a dental 4-, be the primary sound ; and although his conclusions 
are at times rather uncritical*, X should feel inclined to think that 
this is mostly— though not always— the ease. However, it is not 
my purpose here to try to find for kalevara- any etymological 
connection which would probacy be a quite hopeless task; I 
only want to add a few remarks concerning the real meaning of 
the word. 

Kalevara* is generally said to mean “the body” and ”a dead 
body, a carcass”' which undoubtedly seems to he the case. If 
that he so, it is, however, extremely d ffieult to find out what 
underlies the Pali expression sopana-kalevara- which in Majjh. 
Nik. IX, 92 apparently means “(the step in) a flight of stairs” 
and which is certainly to be preserved in CV. V, 21, 2(=Vin, Pit. 
II, 128) as being the lectio difficilior instead of °kalingara adopted 
by Oldenberg 1 2 3 . This again goes far to explain an otherwise 
puzzling expression in the Jain Uttaradhyayanasutra 0, 35 where 
we read : 

kafcalevarasenim uttiya siddhiqa Goyama loyam gacchasi | 

hemam ca sivam anuttaram samayarp Goyama ma pamayaell 

The word akalevarasepi is explained by Devendra in his 
tika in the following way 8 : akalevaraSrenih | avidyamanaip 
kadevaram esam akadevarah siddhas te?arja Srepir akadeva- 
raSrenih. etc , which only shows that even a good Commentary 

(1) This is exemplified by sucb passages as that dealing with 
the name of the pomegranate (Skt. datjima- etc.,) on p. 305 ; as Dr. 
Laufer, Sino*Iranica p. 282 sq. had previously shown the word is 
traceable to some Iranian name of this tree which ig decidedly 
not a native of India. Nor does the paragraph dealing with 
kala- and kala- (p, 8Q0 sq.) inspire entire confidence etc. 

(2) And also by Kern, Toevoegselen, I, 141. 

(3) Gf. my edition of the UttarMhyayana-su <ra p. 319). 
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like that of Devendra is apt to produce, in dubious cases, - almost 
unlimited nonsense. For, compared with the Pali word it is at 
once obvious that akalevara-greni can mean nothing but “a 
ladder without steps or rungs”. 

As it would be rather out’of the way to assume the existence- 
of two different words kalevara (kadevara- etc.) one is entitled' 
to ask for some sort of connection between the meanings, “body,, 
carcass” and “step of a fTght of stairs, rung of a ladder”. Such 
a connection, I venture to believe, is established by the Prakrit 
word kalero kahkalah karalaica (DeSinamamaJa 2, 53, cf. 
Trivikrama 1, 3, 105) which Pischel 1 has correctly derived from 
kalevara 2 . This seems to make the whole thing tolerably clear: 
kalevara- (kadevara-) originally means “the ribs, the thorax”, 
and it thus naturally enough developed the sense of “carcass” and 
“body”. As, on the other hand, the steps in a flight of stairs or 
the rungs of a ladder were not ineptly compared with the ribs of 
the thorax this gave rise to the expressions sopana-kajevara- and 
akalevara-Sreni- dealt with above. Thus sopana-kalevara- origi- 
nally means something like “the ribs of staircase”. 

4. P. itthi. 


In the Mahanaradakassapajataka (544), V. 22 s we read in the 
description of an excursion of the King of Videha: 


Tam anuyayum bahavo itthikhaggadhara ball 
assapit^higata dhira nara naravaradhipam. 

The commentary does not explain the word itthi 0 *, and it 
does not seem to have been understood. For, Kern, Toevoegselen 
1, 139- suggests that the true reading should be iddhakhaggadhara 
“carrying flaming swords “which is accepted without further 
commentaries by the PTS Pali Diet. 1, 119. 


(1) Bezz. Beitr. VI, 95; Pkt. Gr. §149. 

(2) I do not here touch upon kalera- - karala- as I shall hbpe 

to deal with that later on. 

Jataka ed. Fatisboell VI, 223, 18, * 

For which the Ms. = reads inda . 



It is, of course,- scarcely methodical to exchange- the lectio 
diffieilior itthi® against an iddha 0 which has not even the real- 
support of the manuscripts. Besides there is not the slightest 
doubt that itthi- must be explained as being the Pali form of Skt. 
r-sti*, a Word that originally means “a spear ,n but is also given 
By the lexicographers as meaning “a sword” 1 2 * * (S) So it remains 
somewhat difficult to decide whether we ought to translate here 
“carrying spears and swords”- or “carrying itt hi- swords, the 
special form of swords called itthi” but on the whole I think 
there ean be little doubt that the former one must be the correct 
translation of the passage. 

Of this word no other Middle Indian forms seem so far to 
have become known. But from the modern languages I find in 
the excellent work of M. Bloch Mar. i$a, vita “pique servant de 
masse d’armes”, iti, vit “baton servant an jeu de itidantju” as 
well as hi. ithi, iti and si. iti- From the meaning of the Marathi 
words it -seems obvious that the word has conserved through the 
ages its old sense, viz. “a spear”, and that such should also he the 
sense of p. itthi-. On the other hand the sense of “sword” seems 
especially to belong to the late “Sanskrit” form risti- which is 
found also in pkt. ritthl (khadga iti riftiSabdabhavalj, DeSInama- 
mala, 7, 6). Of "this" form no modern representatives are known 
to me. 

5. P. danta-po$a-. 

The PTS Diet, knows two words pona- both of which its 
authors, though with some doubt, seem to regard as being identical. 
The. one of them, which means “sloping down, prone, sloping to*, 
wards, leading to”, must undoubtedly be identic with the Vedic 

(1) In the Bigveda.it is the special weapon of the Maruts. 

*2) Of. e.g. AmarakoSa,- 1, 8, 2, 57 (=1, 8, 90 ed. K. GK,Oka). 

E§irasvamm who suggests two different etymological derivations 

f f«r r§ti- and risti-) does not tell us what sort of sword- it meatfs. 

(S) La formatiomde la langue Marathe^p. 294 (.cf p. 156). * 
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word pravapa- the sense of which is clearly “declivis, pronus'* 1 
The other word pona- however, only occurs in the compounds 
danta-pona- and °ponika-, and there can be no doubt that it must 
be a word of wholly different origin. 

danta-pcpa- means “ a tooth-pick” and is known to me from 
the following passages : in Jataka IV, 363, 7 sq. the wise minister 
Vidhfira describes to King Kauravya certain Brahmins who deal in 
perfumes, fruit etc. : 

hailtakam amalakam ambajambuvibhltakam [ 
labujam dantapcnani beluva padarani caj] 

vipanenti janadhipa.|| 2 

In Mil, p. 15 dantapona- is used interchanging with danta- 
kattha-, the well-known twig used for cleansing the teeth. And in 
Vin, P. IV, 90, 5.7 ; Jataka, IV, 69, 15 and Paramatthajotika II, 
272, 12 it is used in Ihe compound udaka-dantapopa-. Finally 
there is the derivative dantaponaka- in Dathavapm, 1, 57 :* 
dume pi Rajayatane samadhina 
vihasi rattindivasattakam muni 1 
sahassanetto atha dantapcnakam 
mukhodakan capi adasi satthuno[[* 

As the meaning of “tooth-pick, tooth-brush” is quite clear 
there can be no doubt about the real derivation of the word : 
dantapona- is = Skt. danta-pavana- which is only found in 

(1) I, am totally at a loss to understand the circuitous ex- 

planation of the PTS Pali Diet.: from pra+ava+nam-; pravapa- 
could have nothing to do with nam- unless we derive it fr< m *pra- 
ijava- < *pra-pama- which is incredible, not to say impossible. As 
for pravana I shonld prefer to keep to the old etymology (cf. 
Bopp, Gloss, Sanscr. 3 p. 254; A, Kuhn, Zeitsch. f. vgl. Sprt. Ill, 
399 1. ; Eh el ibid VI, 212; W. Meyer, ibid XXVIII, 165; Froehde 
Bezz. Beitr, III, 10; Sohnsen, Studien z. lat. Laut gesch. 
p. 97) according to which it is really identical with Lat. prsnus 
(from *proueno-). , , , ... 

(2) Fick, Social Gliederung, p. 142 has translated paaramd 
with “Bretter” (“boards”) ; as in VI, 529, 21 it is a false reading 
instead of badarani. 

(3) JPTS, 1884, p. 115. . 

(4) In the Mahavagga-, I, 4 there is no mention of this. 
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Suirata and may well be a later formation than the Pali word* 
This, however, is of no consequence; for, °popa- is pavana* 
meaning “an instrument for cleansing, rinsing (the teeth) ’V 

The -n- in *pona- is out of order from the ordinary point of 
view and simply belongs to those not uncommon cases where Pali 
shares with the later Prakrits the cerebralisation of an inter- 
vocalic -n-. A word of exactly the same formaton is mopr- “a 
basket for keeping snakes”, He. au. II, 151; it must be derived 
from Skt. *mavana- 2 which belongs to mav- “to bind” (Pap. 
VI, 4, 20). Another word which seems to be identical in its 
structure with these both is p. Pkt. Iona- “salt” (for which the 
modern vernaculars, as is well known, have forms beginning with 
1- or n-) 3 . There, however, already the Sanskrit shows a cere- 
bral in the form lavapa-. The etymology of this word remains 
unknown; 4 there is nothing to correspond to it even in the 
Iranian languages.® Nor can the exact meaning be said to be 
absolutely dear ; at any rate the meaning of the derivation lav- 
apya- might easily suggest that the original sense was both that 
of “salt” and “sweet” — a case which is by no means without 
parallels. However, this is probably not the case : lavapa- 


(1) For the sake of the meaning cf. pavani “a broom”. 
Whether popia sutrabhrt tarkuh (Deginamamala, 6, 61) could' 
be connected with these words I dare not decide. If so it would 
correspond to Sanskrit *pavanika. 

(2) In Indog. Forseh, XXIX, 399 n. 3. I less Correctly 
derived it from *mauna-. 


Cf. e.g. Bloch, La formation de la langue Maratbe, p.4Q0, 
The , suggestions of professor Reichelt, Streitberg 
p. 295 sq. are wholly uneonvinting. 

(5) The Indo-Iranian languages have no common name of 
th<? salt ; nor do they share in the common European name of this 
ifittterai, which was something like *s41-d, *sal-n-d3 (cf. J. Schmidt, 
Plnralbildungen, p. 182 sq.). This still forms a weighty argu*. 
pmn* itt favour of the theory that the unbroken Indo-European 
edmtntinity did not know the use of salt (cf. Schra.der, Itealleii* 
ed., II, 273, and the present writer in BSOS., IV, 15ti). 
s Borepean tribes probably learnt to Use it, after the separa- 
i fifdm the Aryans, on the -northern shores of the Black Sea* 
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originally meant “salt” and especially “sea salt”. 1 The word is 
first met with in Av. VII, 76, 1 ; and there is, of course, no reason 
for thinking it impossible that the -n- could already at that time 
be due to “Prakritic” influences. 2 However in, consideration of 
the curious interchange between Sroiia- : Slona- and Sravana* 
Slavarta- “lame, crippled” already in early texts 3 I should feel 
inclined to suggest that lavana- has 'really developed from an 
older form *ravana- of which there is now no trace. 4 

We find a cerebral n in about the same position in the curious 
Pali verb ojiojeti” to cause to wash off, to cleanse; to give as a 
present, to dedicate (with the rite of washing one’s hands) ”, 
onojana- “washing one’s hands”. According to Kern 5 this represents 
Skt. ava-nejayati, ava-nejana- ; and although the suggested trans- 
position of -e- into an -o- is extraordinary and unexplained there 
can be little doubt that this is really the correct explanation. In 
that case the cerebral -n- is rather out of order. We also find a 
verb onati “to drag away”, Dhp. 13, 12 which, according to an 
old but still valid explanation is really = Skt. ava(apa)~nayati.* 
Even here we find the cerebral -n- m a similar position ; the same 
is the case in onamati, onamana-, onata- (inter-changing with 
o-nam- cf. Morris JPTS. 1887, 125). 


(1) ’ Compared with saindhava- “salt from the Salt Range” 
etc. 

(2) No possible influence in the case of the cerehralisation 
can be ascribed to the neighbourhood of the 1- sound; thg form 
anulepapa- mentioned by Waekernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 194 if 
purely Prakritic. 

(3) Cf. Waekernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1, 193. 

(4) If this be so *rava^a-, lava^a- is certainly a word which 

the Aryans picked up from "some aboriginal stem in India. Cer- 
tain Indo-European connections would perhaps suggest 'them- 
selves, but they would certainly he far too hazy to M of dfey 
value whatsoever. „ 

(5) Cf. Buddhism, p. 92; Toevoegselen II, o. I38j also 
Morris, JPTS. 1887, 150; Mfiller, Pali Grammar p 9. 

(6) Cf. Pott, Etym. Forsch. I, 169; Waekernagel, Ah Gramm. 

1, 194. 
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It is rather apparent that in all these cases the cerebral -n- 
comes immediately after an -o-vowel. 1 The Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar knows of no possible influence of sueli a vowel in the 
direction of a eerebralisation of a following n, and it may be well 
doubted whether such an influence could really be traced. How- 
ever, a cerebralised n in such a position would be of very high 
age if the Rigvedie word opi- could also be brought under this 
head. The real meaning of this Vedie word seems to he far from 
dear;* according to the Nighantu 3, 30 the dual onyau means 
“heaven and earth”, and Sayan a, commenting on RV, X, 96, 12, 
interprets it as “finger”, cf. the proper name daSoni-. Modern 
interpreters have tried, with no great success, still other possibili- 
ties. * But whatever may be the original meaning of oni- 4 I am 
firmly convinced that it is only a very early “Prakrit” form of 
avani-. Of this word there are three traditional meanings; 
according to Nighantu 1, 1 it is=prth : .vl, “earth”, accord- 

ing to 1. 13— nadl, “stream, river”, and accord'ng to 2, 5=anguli, 
“finger”. No doubt the first and last one are those ascribed 
by the native trad'tion to oni-; and it seems fairly obvious 
that even the old Indians interpreters may have had a vague 
idea of the identity of these two words. 


(lj Still other such instances present themselves within the 
Sanskrit dictionary as e.g. kopa- and kaphoni- (on which cf. 
Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 
p 88; Chatterji, Bengali Language I, 315). But for these words no 

f lausible derivations snggest themselves— at least not to me— and 
highly donbt whether they can he considered as real Sanskrit 
words. For kaphoni- (there also seems to be kaphani- which 
is, however, doubtful) and the related Bengali and Iranian words 
a common original form can scarcely be found. 

. f 2 ) A certain d’fficulty also seems to beset the Pali word 
cm- in cm, rakkha-, cf. Morris, JPTS. 1837, 150; Kern, Toevoeg- 
selen JLJLy d. 


(3) Cf. e.g. Baunack, Zeitschr f. vgl-Sprf. XXXV, 520 sq.; 
Wackernageh Ai. Gramm I 1 91 • Oldenherg, RV. Noten I, 
6L H, 311 ; Neisser, Z. Wb. des RV. I, 197 f. 

*4) The TS,- variant uni- seems to be of no importance. 
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6. P. rajassira-. 

The Pali word rajassira- is known to me only from the 
following six passages, five of which apply it as an epithet to 
ascetics or brahmins : Suttanipata v. 980 : 

ugghattapado tasito pankadanto rajassiro | 

“foot-sore, thirsty, with dirty teeth, covered with dnst” (in the 
description of a wandering Brahmin ) ; there is no commentary 
on the word here. 

Jataka IV, 184, 10 ’sq : 

dlghuttarottha jatila pankadanta rajassira { 
inam vodaya 1 gacchanti tada Kanho pamokkhati[| 

“When ascetics with long moustaches, with braided hair, with 
dirty teeth, and covered with dust will live by usury 2 then will (the 
dog) Kr?na be let loose” No commentary on rajassira. 

Jntaka IV, 862. 25 sq. 

parulhakacchanakhaloma pankadanta rajassira | 
okinna rajarenuhi yacakii vicaranti tell 

“with long hair in the armpits and long nails, with dirty teeth and 
covered with dust, sprinkled with dirt and dust these (false 
Brahmins) run round like beggars . 2 * No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka XV, 371, 19 sq. 

isifi ca dani pucchami kisam dhamanisanthatam I 

paruihakacchanakhalomam pankadantam rajassiram|j 

“Now I ask the lean ascetic with veins showing, the one with 
long hair in the armp ; ts and long nails, with dirty teeth and 
covered with dust”. No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka IV, 476, 23 : 

cirassam vata passama brahmanam devavanninam | 

mahajatam bharadharam paipkadantam rajassiram|| 

(1) There is a v. 1. codaya which would give a better sense 
(or rather would alone make the passage intelligible) ; hut I do 
not see my way for explaining a form Tike "codaya. 

(2 J Such ought to he the interpretation according to the 
commentary. 
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“At last we get sight of the Brahmin of godly hue, with 
long braid, carrying liis load, with dirty teeth, covered with dust". 
No commentary on rajassira. 

Fin ally we find it in another connection in Jataka IV, 398, 14: 
upaniyati jivitaip appamayu 
jarupanitassa na santi tana j 
karohi pancala mam'eta vakyaip 
ma kasi kammani rajassiranill 

“Life, of short duration, draws towards its end, there is no 
safeguarding for one who has reached old age. O King of 
Pancala, act now (etc.) according to my word, fulfil no sinful 
actions”. Commentary: rajassiraniti kilesarajena okinnasisani. 

This commentatorial passage thus seems to derive rajas- 
sira- from rajas- “dust” and sira(s)- “head”; and such an 
opinion seems to have won the applause of modern scholar's, 
cf. Kern, Toevoegselen II, p. 46 and PTS Pali Diet. s. v. 

There is in Sanskrit literature at least one passage known 
to me which might make us feel uncertain concerning such an 
explanation. In the Supamadhyaya 8, 5 we read the following 
verse: 

rajasvalo jatilafi pankadanta unnltaSikho vadati satyam 

eva | 

amitramadhye na bibheti mrtyoh sa brahmanas tam sma 

ma han garutman|| 


(1) This eta the commentary explains as—etaip- As far as 
I understand it is rather = etta “here” which is again = etra in 
Shahhazgaphi VI, 15 and is derived from *itra = av. iora, cf. 
Lassen, Institutiones, p. 129; Brugmann, Zeitschr. f. vgl. sprf. 
XXVII, 398 sq; Johansson, Sbahbazgarhi 1, 19 sq. Here also 
belongs ettba “here, now” (with the same aspiration as in 
tattha etc.). On other explanations of this word cf. Kaccayana 
II, 4, 23 ; Hemacandra, I. 57 ; III, 83 ; FausbceU, Dhammapada 
p. 350; Childers s. v.; Kuhn, Beitrage p. 21 ; S. Goldsclhmidt, 
Prakritiea pp. 6. 21 ff.; ZDMG. XXXVII, 457 sq.; Piscbel, Ved! 
Stud. I, p. XXXI n. 2; II, p. 88; Pkt. Gr. p. 89 sq. 
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“Covered with dust, with braided hair, with dirty teeth, with, 
raised top-knot 1 he speaks the truth only; even in the middle of 
his foemen he feai’s not death— he is a Brahmin, kill him not, 
0 Garutmant”. 

The word rajasvala-, which we meet with here, is found in 
other passages too xn the sense of “covered with dust”; thus in 
the passages MBh VII, 1454 and 8896 (of warriors vanquished 
in battle) and IX, 1370 (of elephants fleeing before the onslaught 
of Bb£ma). It is further found in the sense of “filled with 
rajas, with passion, sinful”, a sense which tallies completely with 
that of rajassira- in Jataka IV, 398, 14(kammani rajassirani). 
As is well-known rajasvala- (in its feminine form) aiso means “a 
woman having her menses” 2 with which sense we are not concerned 
here. The formation of the word is prescribed by Panini V, 2, 
112 where the suffix -vala- (-valac) is applied to the words rajas-, 
k|*si-, asuti- and parisad-; to these examples Patanjali adds 
some other ones, viz. bhratrvala-, puttravala- and utsahgavala-. 
In the next sutra (V, 2, 113) Pap mi himself mentions two more 
-vala- formations, viz. dantavala- and Sikhavala-, but with the 
addition that they are only used samjnayam 3 4 ; in sutra VI, 3, 118 
he mentions the allongation of the vowel preceding -vala- which 
takes place (e.g. in dantavala-) When the syllable is not by nature, 
a long one*. 

It cannot escape our attention that the Pali word rajassira- 
in both its senses tallies very well with those of rajasvala*. And 
according to my humble opinion there can be no doubt that the 

(1) On this word cf. my work Die Suparpasage, p. 243' 
with n. 2, 

(2) rajas- “dirt, impurity* 2 has the sense of “menses 2 * already 
in the Nirukta, 4, 39 where it is derived from the root ra(fi) j 

(3) Still other ' examples are found in Benou, Grammaire 
Sanscute, l, 261 where i miss nadvala- and Sadvala- mentioned by 
Papmx IV, 2, 88. 

(4) This allongation, however, does not seem to be de rigueur 
with Patanjali (cf. puttravala-.ete.) 
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two words are in reality identical. That the suffix -vala- is only 
a variation, and generally a younger one, of -vara- is too well 
known to need any discussion here. It is therefore perhaps 
scarcely needed to derive a formation # rajasvara- from rajasvala- ; 
they could both have existed by side of each other, nay, rajasvala- 
could even have arisen out of *rajasvara- through dissimilation. 
It has also been observed -c.g. by J. Schmidt, Vocalismus H, 
2i] sq.— that before an r the a does sometimes in Sanskrit 
(and Prakrit) show a tendency of developing into an 
i 1 ; thus *rajasvara- could very well at a certain time and 
within a certain area have developed into *rajasvira. And such 
a form would of course, within Pali develop into the existing 
rajassira-*. Thus we should find the following line of development: 
•rajasvara- (=rajasvala-) > *rajasvira- > rajassira-. 

7. Skt. nistriipga-. 

The Sanskrit word nistrimSa- according to Pacini V, 4, 73 
and the commentaries must originally mean “more than, Exceeding 
thirty ’*. It further means ‘a sword* and also — chiefly according 
to lexicographers— ‘cruel, merciless *. 

That the word nisfcrimSa- meaning “a sword” does really 
mean “exceeding thirty (angula’s)” is clear from Siddh. 
KaumudI on Pacini V, 4, 73, from Ksirasvamin on AmarakoSa, II, 
8, 90, and from the commentary on Kautilya I, p. 61, 3 ed. Jolly, 
and shonld not be doubted as is sometimes done in modern works.* 


(1) Of this development I have collected several examples with 
which I hope to deal later on as I cannot, for want of space, do it 
here. 1 should only like to point out that in cases like giri- = Avest. 
gari- or £irae- = Avest. sarah- the Sanskrit vocalism is no doubt a 
secondary one. 

(2) Cf. examples like assa-<a$va-;parissajati< pari? vajate or 
bhassara- < bhasvara-. 

(3) Cf. e.g. PTS Pali Diet. s.v. nettixpsa; to the passages 
quoted there might he added the following from the Jataka: HI, 
3§& YI, 153. 449. 



Wliat is wanted here is -only to .point to one or two. passages 
from -the Jataka- baolc which definitely prove . that this “etymo- 
logy”'^ not any learned construction like so many modern ones. 
Thus in- the welLknown iaie of Prince Paneavudba and the ogre 
(Jataka No. 55) we read in 1, 273, 28: tettimsamgulayato khaggo 
lomesu yeva aliiyi; and in III, 338, 16 f., in the tale of a juggler, 
we find the following passage eko pana puriso tett aisamgulaip 
tikh-'padharaip asiratanaip gilati. These passages seem to prove 
that there existed a distinct sort of swords or rapiers the length 
of which exceeded thirty finger breadths 1 2 . 

Why the length of this special sort of sword -no doubt even 
the nistriipSa— should be given as thirty-three inches is not clear. 
It may rest on a tangible fact, it may also simply be due to the 
phonetic similarity between the Pali forms nettimsa and tettimsa.*. 
In any case it seems established even through popular texts that the 
grammatical explanation of the word nistrimSa- is the correct one 

8. P. Khajjopanaka-. 

The word khajjopanaka- 3 4 ( sometimes also written 
khajjupanaka) * means u a fire-fly ” and occurs in several pass* 

(1) Whether nistrimSa- “cruel, merciless” (a meaning known 
also in Pali, of. Jataka IV, 1 18, 24 : nettimso ti nikkarono) is 
really the.same word as nistrimSa- “a sword” is beyond my power 
of judgment. 

(2) The origin and development of a form like tetfiipsa=pkt. 
tlttlsa is, unfortunately, not clear. That they should he derived 
from trayastriipSat (cf, Pisehel, Pkt. Gr. p. 312.) seems to me pos- 
sible hut not very probable. Anyhow, how would it be possible 
that the same explanation should hold good also for p. tavatiipsa 
and AMg. tavattisa, tayattisa as seem§ to he generally suggested! 
In general the development of the numeral ' for three in certain 
compounds seems to be open to donbt and objections (cf. my re- 
marks in JRAS. 1926, p. 139 which I fully uphold in spite of 
the objections of Professor Turner, BSOS. IV. p. 363 sq.) 

(3) The PTS Pali Diet. s. v. wrongly gives khajjopakaha ; 
also the quotations from JPTS. 3908, are formally wrong. 

(4) Cf. Trenekner, JPTS. 1908, p. 133 n. 1. with an expfa; 
nation which, according to my opinion, can scarcely be correct. 
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ages of the Pali canon. Keeping only to some passages m the 
Jatakas we find in II 415, 14 sq. how the heretic teachers' (annati- 
thiya) lost their glory by the entrance on the stage of the 
Buddha like fire-flies by the rise of the sun. In VI, 330, 6 sq. 
the king of Mithila has the following dream in connection with the 
conception of the. Bodhisattva: 

rajahgane catusu kannesu cattaro aggikhhandha mahapaka- 
rappamanen’ utthaya jalanti tesaip xnajjhe khajjopanakappamapo 
aggi* utthahitva iaipkhane yeva cattaro aggikkhandhe atikkam- 
itva Brahmalokappamanen’ ufthaya sakalacakkavalajp 
obhasetva thito etc. And in VI, 441, 27 sq. the minister. Devinda 
says of the foolish king: ayaip. raja kijp karoti, aggimhi sante 
khajjopanakain dhamati ” what then is this long doing — in the 
presence of fire he blows at a fire-fly ,# . Of the meaning of the 
word there can, consequently, be no doubt. 

Nor is there any doubt that we have to start our explanation 
from a form *khaj]opana of which °ka- is only one of the 
usual -ka- formations. Now, in Sanskrit the name of the fii’e- 
fly is kha-dyota- ; and it was only natural that Trenckner,. in, his 
extremely valuable NQtes to the Milindapanha p. 59 * should 
have tried’ to identify the Pali and the Sanskrit word, ascribing 
to the neighbourhood of p (or) (u) the transition of t into p. How- 
ever, such an explanation is scarcely possible as no clear case of 
a development t>p seems to be known. 3 And I thus.venture to 
think that we must give up the direct identification of khadyota- 
with *khajjopana-. 4 

(1) .With 4 this expression cf. the ahgarafc khadyotamatra b 
of the Chand. TJp. VI, 7,3. 

(2) JPTS. 1908, p. 109. 

(3) It would perhaps be possible to suggest that kha-dyota 
(na)- had developed into *kha-dyo(y)a(na)- and this further 
into *kha-dyova(na) By a sharpening of the -V- this might 
finally have resulted in khajjopa-(na)- But such a development 
seems to me too improbable to be taken into serious consideration. 

(4) *khajjopana-, in such a case, should be = khadyotana- 
which is said' to mean ** sun. ” in Sanskrit. 
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It seems to me that * khajjopana- could only be safely 
derived from a form * kha-dyopana-. Now * dyopana- would, 
of eourse, be intimately connected with a causative formation 
* dyopayati of whieh Sanskrit, as far as my knowledge goes, does 
show no trace. It is, however, scarcely doubtful that such a 
formation might have originated in sheer mechanical imitation of 
really existing forms such as knopayati, gopayati, ropayati etc. 
And I should venture to find a real trace of a * dyopayati in the 
AMg. forms ujjovemana-, ujjoventa-, ujjoviya- which ean 
scarcely, he explained except from a causative stem * ud-dyopaya- 1 . 
Also the modern Indian languages seem to have preserved traces 
of such a formation 2 . If then traces of a form * dyopayati be 
found in the AMg. as well as in the modern vernaculars there 
can be no hesitation about deriving p. * khajjopana from an 
original from # kha-dyopona. 

9. P. dussa. 

In the Sasajataka, in the story of the four wise and pious 
creatures we read the following verse spoken by the jackal ( Jataka 

III, 54, 1 sq) : 

dussa me khettapalassa rattibhattam apabhatam, 
mainiasula ca dve godha ekafi ca dadhivarakam, 
idam brahmana me atthi etain bhutva vane vasa ’ti. 

“From 'y° n< ier fieldwatchman I have taken away his supper: 
two spits of roast meat 3 , a lizard, and a pot of curds. This, o 
Brahmin, is what I have — eat it, and live in the forest”. 

! (l) The explanation of these forms given by Leumann, 
Aupapatikasiitra p. 105 is undoubtedly wrong. Piscbel on He. 

IV, 332 ; Pkt. G-r. § 246, although he does not mention any forth 
*ud-dyopayati, must apparently have been thinking of the same 
explanation that is. given above. 

(2) Such, at any rate, was the opinion of PischeJ. I ainiat 
a loss to find out to what really amounts the explanation given by 
M. Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe p. 337 (s,v t . jopatnejp) 
Could all the forms quoted there possibly be derived from 
dyotana - 1 

(3) Cf. Morris, JPTS. 1834, p. 91 whose translation.: of the 
word ip, however, not necessary. 



Here dussa is admittedly a crux interpretatoram and lias at 
one time been fully discussed by Professor Andersen 1 . His own 
idea seems to be that we should read, with the Singhalese mama- 
scripts, not dussa but dussaip which should again be Skt du?ya- 
“corruptible, easily to be spoiled”. However, of the two alter- 
natives dussa is undoubtedly the lectio difficilior which ought if 
possible to be exp’ained, not to be simply neglected. Besides it 
seems curious that he jackal should design the profferred supper 
as “corruptible”— which, by the way, scarcely applies to roast 
meat and curds*. 

The commentary has preserved a tradition according to which 
dussa does' realy mean amussa, and that tradition has been 
endorsed by sueh a great authority as Trenckner*. Henry*' even 
goes to the length of putting amussa into the text which cannot well 
be right. 

Personally I venture to think that dussa, although it seems 
not to be met with elsewhere, is the correct form. Of the pro- 
noun adah we find in Pali mainly a stem amu- (besides which 
asu in nom. sg. (m. !)',* besides which there is the nom. acc. 
sg. n. aduip * Now just as besides amuiji we have amussa it 
would be well possible that besides aduip there once existed a 
rather fortu'tous formation *adussa wh'ch in Sandhi could, of 


(1) C f. Pali Header II, p. 124. 

(2) The translation “wrongfully” given by Francis and Neil 
Jataka III, p. 16 is, as far as I understand, rather out of the 
question. 

( 6 ) Un Fortunately, I am at a loss to find out where Trenckner 
has referred to the word -perhaps in his unpublished collections 
at Copenhagen. 

(4) Precis de grammaire Pali p. 94. 

(5) Mainly the same conditions obtain in the Prakrits, cf. 
Pischel, Pkt. Gr. §432. 

(6) Whether this form as really indentical with.'ihe( particle 
&du I do not venture to decide. 
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course, easily develop into dussa. This I venture to think is the 
form of which we find a single traee in the Jatafea passage quoted 
above. 10. P. reruka-. 

In Jatafea II, 230, 15 sq. a lady is represented as addressing 
her unfaithful husband with the following verse:— 

tvam eva danim akara yain kamo vyapagama tayi ( 

-so 'yam appatisandhiko khara chinnam va rerukan till 

Here everything seems clear except the last pada which is 
thus explained in the commentary : kharo vaccati kakaco rerukajp 
vuccati hatthidanto, yatha kakacehi chinno va hatthidanto appa- 
tisandhiko hoti na puna purimanayena alliyati etc. The 
translation of the verse would consequently run something like 
this : “thou hast now so arranged it that my love to thee has 
vanished ; no more can it be patched up. just as little as an 
elephant’s tusk cut in twain by a saw.” 1 

The word reruka- = hatthidanta-, “elephant's tusk, ivory” 
is, as far as my very limited knowledge goes, only met with in 
this passage and seems to be of an entirely obscure origin. 2 An 
original form # reru-, of which this would be a derivation, 
is nowhere to be found, and even its formation seems rather 
obscure. 

No doubt words exist, though few and far between, that 
would seem to betray the same morphological construction as the 
somewhat problematic *reru-. Of the two Rigvedie forms peru- 
axid peru-, the meanings of which are not entirely clear, one is 
said to belong to par-, the other one to pi- ; s and to one or the 

(1) Some offence m : ght be taken at the use of the ablative 
khara instead of the instrumental ; but such cases, I believe, are 
not altogether strange to Pali. 

(2) The suggestion of the PTS. Pali Dict'ohary “probably 
•dialectical” does not help us much further. 

(3) On the meaning and etymology of the words p£ru- and 
peru- (which are often considered to he identical) one may 
consult e. <7- Pischel, Ved. Stud. I, p. 81. sq.; Ludwig. Ueber 
Methode etc. p. 24; Hopkins, Amer. J. Phil. XIV, 31. 38; 
Baunack, Zeitschr f. vgl. Sprf. XXXV, 529 sq. 552. 557; pldey berg, 
BV.-Noten 1, 44 sq. II, 127. 
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other may belong the derivation peruka-, tlie name of a man 
in RV. VI, 63, 9. In III, 2, 159 Panuni mentions a sera- 
which should mean “binding, fettering” and be a derivation from 
the root si-. There is further the famous mountain-name Meru- 
wliieh, as to its origin, is completely obscure 1 . Other derivations 
in -eru, of wh ; ch there seem to exist a few 2 , are in the main 
wholly unclear to me and can throw no light on the history of 
reru-, reruka-. 


There is, however, perhaps a way for shedding at least some 
light, faint as it may be, on the problematic rem(ka)-. There 
exists in Sanskrit the word karenti-, well-known since the time of 
the Great Epics— hut probably not earlier— which means “an 
elephant” but in the overwhelming number of passages is of 
feminine gender and means “elephant-cow”. This form also 
exists in Pali (chiefly in the derivation karenuka) and in the 
Prakrits where the AMg. and the Lauras enl have preserved a 
form' karenu- while karenuya exists in the Jaina Maharastrl.* 


(1) ” I cannot find with Professor Kirfel, Kosmographie dbr 
Inder pp 16*. 182 that the suggestion of S. Goldschmidt 
Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprf. XXV, 610 sq. according to which Mera 
should belong to smx- is very plausible. On the contrary the 
existence of ail the other fornls of the name, viz. Sumetu- Nent- 
Sihera-, Suneiii- etc., seem to me obviously to point in the direc- 
tion of* a foreign ’origin. 

(2) C6mpfeteTy obscure are maderu- and sanera- in . the 
.puzzling hymn RV. X, 106, 6. 8(cf. Bezzenbevger, Beitrage IT, 269 
m.; Henry, Mem. S°& de Linguistique XIV, 172. 174; Oldenberg, 

329>, also a-tamera- in VS. T, 23. mitrera-, accorl- 
■mg to Oldenberg, RV.-Noten I, 174, seems to be a compound For 
himehi- m Vartt. 7 on Panmi V, 2, 122 one might suggest an 
original form # himaryu- (such is also the idea of Bezzenberger 1. c ) 

Whiw for ,. assllm? «g such a formation. 

w w ] llch ’ accordlQ g to .Tataka Til, 187, 20 

<cf. 189, 23), was the former name of Nagadipa suggests the 
existence of a *seru- is probably wholly irrelevant as the word 
wtiuld in no- case be of an Aryan' origin. 

(3) r Cf. PiseheVPkt. Gr. i 354. 
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Generally, however, the Pah form is kaiieru-, and this form 
is prescribed. by the grammarians as being the one denoting the 
she-elephant also in the Prakrits. 1 2 3 From the passages I have 
looked up, viz. Jataka IT, 342, 3. 7. 20. 25; 343, 16; IV, 49, 20 
(where have karenu) ; V, 39, 12; 50, 9; 416, 22; VI, 497, 1 it is 
quite obvious that kaneru- means “elephant-cow” and nothing 
else.* To me it seems fairly clear that the word karenu-, kaperu- 
originally meant nothing but “elephant-cow”, and that its extension 
into the masculine gender is an innovation which is of no real 
importance for the original sense of the word. 

Would it be too adventurous to suggest the karenu-, kaneru- 
is in reality a compound made up by the deteriorative particle ka s + 
a word *r e^u- or # neru- meaning “an elephant’s tusk”. The 
compound would thus mean “having bad tusks” and would form a 
good epithet of a derisive nature applied to the elephant-eow. If 
so were the case I should venture to go a step further and suggest 
that this word *renu- or neru- were in reality identical with that 
reruka- “elephant’s tusk” of which the Jataka passage quoted 
above has preserved a scanty remembrance. The assimilation of 
*renu- or *neru>*reru would present no insurmountable difficul- 
ties; and on the whole I should deem it probable that *neru- 
(perhapa across forms like *}eru-, *leru-) would be the preferable 
form. This also tallies with my opinion that of the two forms 
kaneru- and karenu- the former is the more original one. For, 
it is easier to believe that kaneru by the influence of karinl, 
should have developed into karenu- than to think of another way 
of development. 


(1) Cf. Pischel ad He. II, 116. 

(2) Tt baffles me why the PTS Pali Diet, should give it the 
meaning “a youpg elephant”. 

(3) On this and related particles, cf. Wackernagel, 
Gramm. .II: 1, 82 sq.; Charpentier, Monde Oriental XVllf, 12 sq. 
etc. » 
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If .there ready existed a word "*neru->reru(ka)- meaning 
“elephant ’s' task” it goes without saying" that it ik nht -of Aryan 
origin but belongs" to -one of the aborigih-al languages of India 5 . 
It may at some period or other have been superseded by- the 
Aryan denominations of elephant’s tusk which are, like danta;- 
rada- etc., of a rather pale and uninteresting nature. 

11. P. Vyamha-. 

A Pali word vyamha- (v. 1 . byamha-) is known to me from 
the following passages : 

Vimanavatthu 35, 1 : 
phalikara j atahemaj alacchannam 
vividhavicitraphalam addasam suram^m 
vyamham suuimmitam tornnupapannam 
rajakupakinpam idain subham vimanam. 

The .commentary 2 explains the word and also tries an etymo- 
logy which is, of course, impossible: viharitukama vasanti ettha 
ti vyamham bhavanam. The word consequently means something 
like “a mansion, a palace.”. 

The other four passages are all from the Jataka. 

In IV, 464, 26 the king of Bonares .visits the palace of the 
Naga Campeyya; 

?a raja pavisi vyamham Campeyyassa nivesanaqi, 
adiccavannupanibham kamsavijjupabhassaram 

The commentary explains vyamhan tt alamkatanagabhavanam 
which does not bnng : us much further. 4 Further in V, ,454,-1 sqq. 
we read the following verse: 

(1) If such be the case even the ka in kaneru-, • karenu- may 
not be the Aryan deteriorative ka- but something quite different- 
A scholar like M. Przyluski might suggest a solution ; per- 
sonally I am, unfortunately, wholly out of my-waters here.' 

(2) Paramatthadlpanl, pt. IV ( PTS Publ. 36), p. 160. 

(3) Cf. Kern, Toevoegselen TT. 134. The passage V, 454, 
3(cf. below) is misquoted both by Ivern (as IV, 454) and bv the 
PTS Pali Diet, (a£ IIT, 454). 

(4) The corresponding passage in the Mahavastu (II. 1 86, 5 
sq.1 differs very much (cf. Charpentier, Monde Oriental TII, 42) 
and gives no word that would correspond to vyamha. 
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dibbakhi<J<}aratiyo na dullabha 
cakkavatticaritan ca manuse 
sovapnavyamhanilaya va acchara 
ye caranti pamadah’ anatthika 

‘‘Divine pleasures are not difficult to obtain, nor the state of 
Universal Emperor in a human existence , 1 2 3 npr the heavenly- 
nymphs sojourning in golden palaces to those who live away from 
the lewd womanfolk.” The commentary explains: sovanpavy- 
amhanilaya suvann amayavimanavasinyo. 

In VI, 119, 9 sq. King N'imi occompanied by MataK arrives 
at a crystal palace inhabited by fair iipsarases which' is thus 
described: 

pabhasatl idam vyamham phalikaht suniramitam 
narivaragapakipnam kutdgaravarocitam 
upetam annapanehi naccagltehi c’ubhayam. 

The commentary simply gives : vyamhan ti vitnauam pasado 
ti vuttam hoti. Finally in VI, 251, 20 sq. the wise Narada 
speaks thus to a king: 

annahattha ca te vyamhe ghosayantu pure tava: 
ko chato ko ca tasito etc. 

"Where the commentary runs thus: vyamhe ca pure, ca 
rajanivesane ca nagare ca. OF the sense whieh the commentators 
attributed to vyamha- there can be no doubt: it means “palace, 
royal or Heavenly abode”. 

I am far from sure that I can offer any explanation of this 
apparently old word whieh does not seem to occur in the later 
prose texts. If, however, a word vyamhita- does in some 
Jataka passages stand for vimhita- — vismita- * which undoubt- 
edly seems to be the case, could not vyamha- be = Sk't. veiman-f 
This would undoubtedly develop into *vSmha-’ or even *vimha - ; 

(1) This I suppose must be the sense here cf. VI, 175, 13 ; 
na hi etadisa kama sulabha honti manuse. 

(2) Cf. Kern, Toevoegselen II, 134. 

(3) Cf. semha = $le?mau- etc. 
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and the later form may perhaps, under cireumstances unfortuna- 
tely obscure to me, have farther developed into vyamha-. 

12. Skt. Potra-. 

According to Pacini TIT, 2, -183 and to later lexicographers a 
wprd potra- (which according to them is a derivative from pfl-) 
means “a plough-share” and “a hog’s snout”. This word eannot, 
of course, be identical with another potra-, which occurs in the 
R'gveda in the sense of “Soma-vassel used by the potar ’ ’ or once 
(II, 1, 2) “the priestly function of the potar.” 1 

The etymological connections of a word potra- “ a plough- 
share”— the sense of “a hog’s snout” is probably originally 
identical with this one — do not seem to be quite clear. Leaving 
as 5 de the derivation from the root pfl- we might suggest a relation 
with the word pavi- which according to Nigh. 2, 20 means vajra- 
and in the Nir. 12, 30 is a synonym of $alya “an arrow”; its 
Other senses also seem to tally well with that of “plough-share 
And this leads further to pavlra- (Nir. 12, 30) “a pointed weapon, 
a lance, a spear”, p&vlr&va- “a thunderbolt’*,, RV. 1, 174, 4, and 
“provided with a metal edge (of a ploughshare) ”, T$. IV f 2, 5, 
3, pavTravant- (with about the same sense) , and pavlru-, which 
probably means “a thunderbolt”.* It further seems to me that 


<1 There seems to be still another word potra- which is 
partly explained by vastra and partly by vajra. Supposing the 
latter explanation to be the correct one it ie no dohbt identical 
with potra* “a plough-share”. If, on the other hand, there exists 
a potra- = vastra this, I suppose, would he identical , with p. 
potthaka- “cloth” (of various descriptions) and ultimately also 
with pottha in Jataka II, 432, 16. 

(2) CP. also k$ura-pavi- in £*Br. Ill, 2, 6, 9 (of. Charpentier 
Die Suparpasage p. 161.) 

xt*. P oss \ble Persian relations of these words cf. Kori, 

Nekotoryja persidskija etijpologii (known to me only through 
Indogerm. Jahrbuch I, 74); the suggestion does not seem very 
convincing to me. 
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we must in some way or other connect these words with the 
Latin putare the original sense of which seems to be “to cut”;* 
the idea that the above-mentioned Indian words should in 
some way belong to Latin pavire, which has again been 
connected with putare, is by the way a time-honoured one,* 
though potra- has so far not been mentioned in this connection.* 

TJpsala, October 1930. 


(1) Cf. Bugge, Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprf. XIX, 416; Walde, 
Latein. etymol. Wb 1 2 3 . 627. 

(2) Cf. e. g. Fick, Vergl Wb*. 1, 677; Curtius, Grundziige 
der griech Etyrn*. p. 26S. 

(3) There seem to exist in Pali two words potthanf ‘a 
butcher’s knife’ and potthanika ‘a dagger*; but I dare not allow 
myself any judgement upon these somewhat doubtful words. No 
suggestion concerning them is made by Kern, Toevoegselen, II. 43. 




UVATA AND MAHIDHARA. 

By Lakshman Sarup M. A . ( Panj .), D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the Panjab University. 

Uvata and Mahldhara have both written commentaries 
on the Sukla Yajurveda i. e., the Yajasaneyisamhita in the 
Madhyandina recension. 

There are several discrepancies in their commentaries. 
Their mutual relationship and chronology are not clear. In 
the introductory stanza, Mahldhara acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the commentaries of Uvata and Madhava.* 
From this, one would conclude that Uvata was earlier than 
Mahldhara. But in commenting on YV. XXI Y. 3. Uvata 
remarks: I gsrerer: etc. 

And the commentary of Uvata on this stanza as well as 
on stanzas XXIY. 3 — 19 ; 21 — 40 ; XXY. 1 — 13 is identical 
with that of Mahldhara. This tends to show that Uvata is 
later than Mahidhara and has borrowed the latter’s comment- 
ary on several stanzas. 

The express statements of the two commentators go to 
show that each is indebted to the other, that each lias utilised 
the other’s commentary. And the only conclusion which can 
possibly be drawn from this evidence is that the two writers 
were contemporaries. But such a conclusion is wrong as 
would be shown later on. 

Further Uvata is described as a son of Jaiyata 1 in the 


t 
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colophon at the end of Chapter XX but as a son of Vajrata 4 
in the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

The object of this paper is to examine these discrepancies 
and to remove them if possible. 

There are several editions. It would be well to compare 
them in order to obviate the errors of a particular edition. 

The commentary of Uvata ed. by Prabhudatta, son 
of ^rfghana yama, resident of Sirsakhedi. On p. 524, the fol- 
lowing remark is found on XXIY. 3:— wgNrrfcRiTO l 

etc. On p. 472'. Jaiyata is mentioned as 
the father of Uvata but on p. 698. r Vajrata is stated to be 
the father of Uvata. 

(&) SSuklayajurvedasamhita with the commentaries of 
Uvata and Mahidhara ed. by Panasikara, Bombay 1912. On 
p. 1 Mahidhara expresses his obligation to Uvata but on 
p. 447 Uvata says : — irct^rriTEirsq etc. On p. 404 

Jaiyata is stated to be the father of Uvata but on p. 610, it 
is Vajrata. 

(c) £5uklayajurvedasamhita with the commentaries of 
Uvata and Mahidhara ed. by Sri Ramasakalamisra, 4 Vols. 
Benares 1912-15. On p. 10. Mahidhara mentions Uvata 
as his predecessor. On p. 1212 the following note is added 
by the editor: — 

*sr *fer eft* 

^ trial wn wm: 1 

*?rftsr anaftfr 


*tl«f | 
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The editor does not seem to be aware of Prabhudatta’s 
edition described in a, as he merely refers to the Bombay 
edition. Here also on p. 1094 Jaiyata is stated to be the 
father of Uvata but on p. 1795 Vajrata is given as the name 
of Uvata ’s father. 

All the three editions agree in mentioning J aiyata as the 
father of Uvata at the end of Chapter XX and Vajrata at the 
end of Chapter XL. 

Two editions agree in making Uvata indebted to 
Mahidhara but the third denies the indebtedness and states 
that Uvata did not write any commentary on certain stanzas. 
But the third edition also has no claim to be regarded as 
critical for it perpetrates the discrepancy with regard to the 
name of Uvata’s father. Its evidence therefore cannot be 
accepted with reliability. In any case its statement that 
Uvata left a few stanzas without any explanation is incorrect 
as will be shown later on. 

It is therefore necessary to examine the commentaries 
critically. 

Internal evidence shows that Mahidhara ! s commentary 
is not an independent exegesis but a mere amplification of the 
work of Uvata. 



That the commentary of Mahidhara is a mere amplification of Uvata is shown by the following 

example. Mahidhara lacks originality. He merely expands the remarks of Uvata. 
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Mahldhara goes to the ext, eat of borrowing the quotations 
cited by Uvata. A few examples are given here: — 

I. 1. (a) wraft i 

(&) i 

(c) wwt I steaw* gfe wfo: i 

(d) 'wfrwwt : ^nwtfvrarE^iwwwFwtfo' wfarc *fci I 

All these quotations cited by Uvata are borrowed by 

Mahldhara in writing the explanation of the self same 
stanza. 

I. 2. wrwrfw wwfer swRrfsr frcsrfa * quoted 

by Uvata is borrowed by Mahldhara on III. 8. 

Examples are numerous and need not be multiplied. 

On many stanzas, Mahidhara merely reiterates the 
remarks of Uvata, e. g., XXII 24 — 33 Pana'ilkara's ed. pp. 
429—430: 

gro STfB$ I f?J^TcTT : IRWII 

jto wfsw i irsij 

gro \ ST^cr-rr: lRy.ll 

Wo T: j wtqar: |Ry.|| 
draper , S hft w wfri frrai: iR*n 
*To WTCI1W I ftwtawtwtwm : IR^il 
w© srafr i ir®« 

wo SR& I SFWTT^T: wf%P5t: IK^II 

Wo Wg^WT: | ^Rtwfw«S!5W : tRsll 

wo ! w qpmr * : wn^nfsreisw; iRcii 

P. 430 :— wo wfasq i ^fwsqrr^srt srUTfvreisw: hr£u 
wo 1 wfws sn ^w i tftfi|fw«3f5W: IR€« 

P. 430. XXII. 30—33. 

WR5& i WKMiqwra «V>H 
WO l H^oil 

wo ww^ I w«n^rt WT^rrharercrrc : i^in 


♦gee my Indices $nd Appendices to the Nirukta* pp. 355 — 360 , 
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wo i wsirvit ir reifireim*: iftiu 
w re r re i ^rsn^fcssrp^hat: 11x^11 

w« srrerw i msn^swafcsnr: avui 

^■0 srrg: \ «B5'ierrq v l t^wwnsfa orskin^r. : ll^ll 

no sn^: i n®?rpjsr&§W3: I nfnwiJ^n: u -m 

The evidence of the Benares Ms. shows that the sen- 
tence nsfatftEnsi f%%*3Tf*r is not an authentic part of Uvata ’s 
commentary. It also shows that Uvata did not borrow 
Mahidhara J s commentary as the same is not given in that Ms. 

Mahidhara has himself clearly expressed his obligation to 
Uvata, so it is clear that Uvata is the earlier commentator 
and the former has utilised the work of the latter. 

To attribute the sentence n^bsrctruwn %%3rrfw to 
Uvata and to print the former’s commentary as the comment- 
ary of the latter is very misleading. It has actually misled 
at least one scholar. P. Bhagavaddatta B. A., Superintend- 
ent of the Research Department of the D. A. Y. College, 
Lahore, consulted Panaslkara’s edition. In the commentary 
attributed to Uvata on XXY. 8. p. 460, Karka, the author of 
the commentary on Katyayana’s Crania Sutra is quoted. 
Bhagvaddatta accepted this commentary as genuine and 
assigned Karka to a period anterior to Uvata on the authority 
of this quotation. As Karka himself quotes Harisvamin, 
the latter was assigned to a still earlier period. This 
chronological chain, constructed by P. Bhagavaddatta is very 
weak indeed for the commentary ascribed to Uvaia is really 
that of Mahidhara. Karka is therefore not earlier than 
Uvata but only earlier than Mahidhara. The dates assigned to 
Harisvamin and Karka by P. Bhagavaddatta on the authority 
of this passage are wrong. It is surprisihg that P. Bhagavad- 
datta failed to notice the identity of the commentaries attribute 
$d to Uvata and Mahidhara on this and several other stanzas, 
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although both of them are printed close to each other in the 
particular edition used by him. 

The next point’to be considered is Misra’s assertion that 
Uvata did not write any commentary on the stanzas, men- 
tioned above. It is true that Uvata sometimes does not give 
a detailed explanation of easy stanzas and contents himself 
by stating that the stanza does not stand in need of any 
comment, e.g. on XI. 65 p. 204 he remarks : 

On XXII. 6. p. 423, he says sgsPTt 

On XXII. 8. p. 424, he remarks:—^ 

cTW vfo I lldl 

But Uvata does not ignore any stanza— except two —and 
leave it without any comment. Whenever he does not explain 
any stanza he makes some such remark as I 

WfsfT: « etc. MUra’s assertion therefore cannot be 

accepted. 

Chapter XXIV gives a list of animals sacred to 
different deities with reference to the asvamedha sacrifice. It 
is unnecessary to explain the stanzas in detail. But a general 
explanation is given by Uvata. While commenting on 
XXIV. 2 he remarks: — 

d%5T (YV. XXIV. 2) 

Sc*n^T: ^%cTT srnrssrn 5&5TT: (XXIV. 19) C&Wd : I 

Hence there was no further comment on stanzas XXIV. 
3— XXIV. 19. 

He remarks on XXIV. 20 : — 

a&imv (xxiv. 20) 

<RcT: (XXIV. 40) W&Qmm : 

Wf wifwref I Hence there could be no further comment 

on stanzas XXIV, 21— XXIV. 40 both inclusive. 
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He remarks on XXV. 1. 

«*sr wrowffaw* s^Ji?<is*rf*rfa 

I C tffMf c=T5TT XXV. 9) There was no further comment 
on the stanza XXV. 2 — XXV. 9. both inclusive 

The question now remains of the stanzas XXV. 10 — 13. 

XXV. 10. occurs as XIII 4, where Uvata has fully 
explained it. 

XXV. 11. occurs as XXIII. 3, where it lias been 
commented upon. 

XXV. 12. occurs once only in YV. and has not been 
previously explained. 

XXV. 13. occurs only once in Y V. and has not been 
previously explained. 

The Benares Ms. of Uvata ’s commentary ed. by Mi ra 
gives the so-called explanation of Uvata on these two stanzas. 
But a comparison with the commentary of Mahidhara shows 
that it is not genuine but merely an adaptation from 
Mahidhara. Evidently some later reader has tried to till up 
the lacuna in Uvata s Ms. But it is clear Uvata ’s comment- 
ary on these two stanzas is not available. 

FATHER OF UVATA. 

The only support in favour of the colophon at the end 
of Chapter XX is furnished by Blnmasena, a commentator 
of Mammata’s Kavya Prakasa. Uvata is described as a 
younger brother of Mammata and Kaiyata and all three as 
sons of Jaiyata. But the commentator does not mention 
the source of his information. His view, however has not 
been accepted. 

Uvata has also written a commentary on the Rgvedapra- 
tisakhya. There are several Mss. of this commentary at the 
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University Sanskrit Library 1 , Lahore. They all describe 
Uvata as a son of Vajrata. The evidence of these Mss. 
supports the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

Further, there is an old Ms. of the commentary of 
Uvata on the Yajurveda at the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
The Ms. is dated sam. 1464 = 1407 A. D. The date is genuine 
and is confirmed by the old method of writing. The colophon 
at the end of Chapter XX clearly mentions Vajrata as the 
father of Uvata. The colophon at the end of Chapter XL 
in this Ms. also gives out Vajrata as the name of Uvata ’s 
father 2 . This is further supported by colophons of the 
Benares Ms. of Uvata’s Commentary on the White Yajur- 
veda The colophon at the end of Chapter XX is the follow- 
ing: -( sic. ) fsreif!r(?r)jn«n*r: r°i 

The name of father of Uvata is not mentioned yet 
Misra has printed it wrongly in his edition. 

The colophon at the end of Chapter X is the following : — 
sic. i 

tfsrarofvf i wrr agrafe n 

At the end of Chapter XIII, the colophon is the follow- 
ing:— sic. *f?r i & i 

gr^s? g 1 1 

From these colophons of the Benares and the Baroda 
Mss., it is clear that the name of Uvata’s father was Vajrata 
and not Jaiyata. The occurrence of Jaiyata in the colophon, 

1. See Mss. Nos. 563, 3033, 2187. 

2. See Indices and. Appendices to the Nirukta p. 72, where both 
the colophons of this Ms. are copied. 
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at the end of Chapter XX in the extant editions of Uvata's 
commentary is an error and should be corrected. 


As Uvata wrote at Avanti under the famous King 
Bhoja (1018— 10G0 A. D.), his time is the first half of the 
eleventh century A. D. 

MAHIDHARA. 

There are at least three Mahidharas : — 

1. One is mentioned as a Mahapandita-SrI Mahidhara. 
His grandson Mahapandita Hrsikesa^arman figures as the 
recipient of two villages in a copper plate grant of Alaha- 
raja.dhira.ja Jayacandra Deva of Kanauj. The grant is 
dated Sam. 1232 — 1175 A. D. 1 This Mahidhara can be 
safely assigned to the first half of the twelfth century A. D. 
i. e. about a hundred years later than Uvata. 

2. Another Mahidhara is the commentator of the 
Sufclayajurveda. From the introductory stanza, it is dear 
that he is later than Uvata and Madhava. If Madhava 
stands for Sayana, then he is later than the 14th cen. A.l). 

“f 6 I s anoth “ Mahidhara, the author of Mantrama. 
hodadhi . I am inclined to identify the author of Mantrama- 
hodadhi with the commentator of the Yajurveda. The 

first verse of the introductory stanzas in both the works is 
almost identical. 


Commentary of Mahidhara has the verse .- 

The Mantramahodadhi gives the first two 
following way: — 


verses in the 


wm rnff jjsjt I 

In both cases, salutations are^ addressed in .» , 

jdentioMw^ toLatohm^hari, and the Lord of ££ 

\ itStomUn *" 10 
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and in tne same order. This shows the author of both 
stanzas to be one and the same person. The commentator 
is therefore to be identified with the author of Mantramaho- 
dadhi. A short description of the family is given by the 
author in the 25th Wave of the Mantra. Mahidhara was 
the son of Phanubbatta, grandson of Ratnakara, belonged 
to the Yatsa gotra. He left his own native place, migrated 
to Benares, was devoted to the God Yarahari. He had a 
son named Kalyana.* 

3. The third Mahidhara is a scholar-scribe. He has 
composed and copied several Mss. His literary activity 
covers the period from Sam. 1630 — 1670 i. e. 1573 — 1617 
A. D. Fortunately several Mss. copied in the hand of 
Mahidhara were acquired in 1928 by the Queen’s Sanskrit 
College Library, Benares, from the descendants of Mahi- 
dhara himself. 

I had an opportunity of examining them at Benares in 
January 1931. I give below a list of the Mss. acquired by 
the Benares Library and written by Mahidhara himself. 

(*) wsrfosri 


(3) toptostostsw : 



wrcifa srnr fegrr* srcrrcr# 


crrrsjjit : *?*^fa^:«** | 

fa** nftw 

faster srrcnsj^f $3* i 

§**?*rt g sg r faw asnsn*iiv^li 
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(yqr) 

O) 

(=) *rN?T5>rftq>i with cTrq^tg^l' 

(£) u^rrrir — m ^tfa«i»r 
( l o ) sr%?rT^g^iteKT by *•%%!*: : 

(U) %rs?n^5N?T fectr# by *jfir?rci: 

(t*) t%5Fis?%?TT 
(ikj si^fsrcTsrsrerq; 

(W) 

Out of these, nos. 2, 10, and 11 are clearly stated to have 
been composed and the rest seem to have been copied by 
Mahidhara. 

A few passages from these Mss. are given here. Co- 
lophons in other Mss. are similar. It is not necessary to 
give all the colophons of all the Mss. A few samples should 
suffice. The following will give some indication of the 
general manner: — 



qftrr *n^ri *Net^ 1 %$° qq ^rqrspr sbr sffarai H 

* anuftqtqfsTq^ftpCT 

n ^ 5 T€ht^^ : i ^r^rTrrn qqiqtq-f^q^'fq sr srarcTr .1 

sft iw qq 1 %%?f n srtt n 

*w : || 
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ii5ft[T§iT wrr ^ *sr*rrarar &r sw:%srd sftarr 

« ^ncsrtor 

II *f?r to^ ; # 3;^ : H-sf tefai d gwfcremr 

^TOT*i^%ai^fNr$fes^r*rTO ^3^fjTcr#5%?^ ara-fr 
'Trgf^ *m^N^ai:i a^g^faarf^xf^nftgRirc:’ ^nsnr# 
ssrrtf&rf 57%<srfas<reTO& star 11*11 Jsrapysfeftr^ gt- 

Trcsnrf^ JT^^TOisfa^cgrof nfiwK tw^jRI 

U srfw 

surfer sfiarfer ’Ti^iirfrrei' f^ gstd^cfaTO’ 5rre?*c*ft 
sife^f 1 srlgcsfg^Thnr: <K g gat *n * n 3ft 

Tfa «i^3*i% g r g r ^ g hrag ^r ^rfk^rwf fe«g?rrcs^#9n^ 

sraTO> TTiJT nwftoii snr g#wwir- 

*=rfa^ ?i*R arfe %mr 1 ss toscputot# 

5#^fn £r msrerefa g«ng. nil JTft^rer: \4* 


« 3^wj 

ffo— 3 ^t% sn^rsrtgj* gw tafawraJ 



*3?5W 


Fr. * w- ^ * w *rrfg**j$*Rr*g^ri w#5i%*n%far 1 


No. w* w>T®*n^hftg»T 


IHW 


Beginning F. 1 : — ^rfb £ifaflmfa[3ir** i 

agjPT faf^aw^aegnsgrepa II 

a €1*% to araftsarattfl «ftr# : I 
frfaf !l 


gTOt^g^TOT 5 :g?efgr*n«ft aro a<ftg : : ^WtHJ H 
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qngrep g ^Nrr#^n^fw<nT i 

*o No. \'<z nfe^T^s^'V^T 

ffgr srfqrqi^g^sIrsfiRrr ^mrasj^qij; I ^^^rfbT?Tn^r«rw?f 
stjt : i qfe yq ^ g fp?Tfa*rsrrg% I 

fqrercqf g wirersw g^r fqsrq& sq-ffr^flfcfqrf*:: I 

K\ q^r^srrfasipssfflc. 

£• l wraTJftjd^Tiwif <sr i 

sfo q»R5rmfTw^ OTf?rores^S2JTt.swTr* : i rnfasn^sso^ I 

sre# «K^r^ I *rte- 

snr?* l%\\ ^qjTf^gqsrqs^nraf wsl^rcr: qn^q-f sn^ssrr^g^lr^i 

One thing remarkable in these Mss. is the manner in 
which the name Mahidhara is written. 

Synonyms are used, e. g. Mahidasa, Mahikiukara, 
Bhumidasa. The rea] and the origins 1 name Mahidhara 
found in the commentary on the Yajurveda is never used. 

Salutations are everywhere to gods Nrliari, G-anesa, 
Narakesari, Mahaganapati, Lakshmi. Salutations of these 
Mss. bear a very close resemblance to the salutations of the 
commentary and the Mantramahodadhi. 

Further in the Ms. of ssrcsrfsfvm transcribed by him- 
self, Mahidhara gives the information that he was the son 
of Phanu, grandson of Ratnakara. 

He describes his grandfather as : | 

It is identical with the remark of the Mantra : — 

qrf&4fe$qrfe5f*33r etc. RrnrcT'ra is a synonym of 

From this identity of salutations and names of the 

family, it is clear that the scholar-scribe of these Mss. is 


•See the colophon of Svaraprakriya, above, p. 20, 
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to be identified with the author of the Mantramahodadhi 
and the commentator of the Ssukla Yajurveda. His 
date can now be definitely settled as shown by these 
Mss. i. e. he is to be assigned to the later half of the 16th 
Cen. A, D. as the colophons of the Mss. cover the period 
Sam. 1630 — 1670, this being the period of his literary activity. 
All these Mss. were transcribed at Benares and we know from 
the Mantra that Mahidhara left his own native place and 
migrated to Benares. This date is corroborated by the date of 
the Mantramahodadhi, composed in Sam. 1645=1588 A. D.* 

fsrsRflcft I 




TATSAMA GY 

i by A. C. Woolner 

(1) There are a few words in Hindi written with jfi but 
regularly pronounced with gy : for example gyan ‘knowledge* and 
derivatives from the same root such as gyanl, gyapak, agya; 
yagya ‘sacrifice’ etc. 

Similar forms are found in Panjabi and Bengali Pb. 
gian ‘knowledge’, gianl or gayanl ‘learned ', agia ‘command’. For 
Bengali see S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, p. 462. He records gy, -ggy and gey-. 

Pb - jagg, B. 0. jag, Sindhi jagu (quoted by Beames I. 302.) 
evidently come from a similai treatment of yajna. 

The substitution of a vowel for y and the nasalisation of y 
may be ignored for the moment. It seems clear that these forms 
are based upon the pronunciation of Sanskrit jfi as gy, which 
is common to pandits in the North and East of India. 

The tadbhava treatment of jn is indicated by H. nata ‘kinship’ 
(jfiatitva) Pb. natta. janeu (yajnopavita). Pb. janeft. 

Bant ‘queen’ may have been associated with rana from 
rajanaka, but ef. Bomani ran ; . 

(2) In Gujrat there is a pronunciation gn as in gnan 
‘knowledge* (Glair Tisdall records a svarabhaTcti variety of this; 
ganan.) Tadbhava forms are janoi (yajnopavita) and ja? 
‘knowledge. In the Marathi country there is the pronunciation 
of jfi as dny, as in the name Dnyanoba, while tadbhava treatment 
is seen in natg ‘kinship’ (J. Bloch, Langue marathe, p. 357.) 
janav§ (yajnopavita) and perhaps in rani ‘queen’. 

(There is also j in paij from pratijna. J. Bloch, p. 139. Cf. 
Old H. jaj for yajna.) 

(3) These varieties gy, gn and dny do not seem to be 
Prakritic. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, §276, {gives 
the following treatments of jfi. 
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(i) Regularly jn becomes nn (or 9 ) e, g ana from ajfia, 

(ii) It becomes nn ( n ). AMg. nana ‘knowledge*, cf. H. 
nata. janeu, M. natS, janavg. 

(Hi) In Magadhi and PaiSacI jn becomes nn fn). according 
to Hemacandra, yanna fx*om yajno. 

(iv) According to Hemacandra jn also becomes jj in some 
words : ajja from ajna, japa from jnana. 

cf. Mar. paij from pratijna. Old H. jaj from yajna. 

There was also the svarabhakti method: Pali rajini. 
Old H. raginf. 

Three of these survive in Marathi and J. Bloch re ma rks 
(p. 139.) “ni dans Phistoire aneienne ni dans la repartition des 
dialectes modernes on ne trouve dedication permettant de rendre 
compte de cette diversity.” 

It is clear that once the process of prakritic assimilation is 
complete as in the fonr treatments given above, there can be no 
phonetic reason for going on to gy, gu or dny. 

In other words this variation in the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
is not due to the influence of the Prakrits or of modern Indian 
languages. Whence then can it come? 

(4) If we are to form any idea as to how the diversity 
arose, we must determine a more ancient pronunciation of jfi. 

If we assume this to have been j+n *. e. something like <&+n, 
we may be satisfied about the origin of dny. 

If again dj is not a true palatal but comes forward nearer to 
an alveolar or dental dj or dz, then (c|y)n or (dz)n would become 
by assimilation nn (n). 

The survival of j in paij and jaj would show the other method 
of assimilation. 

But we are no nearer to gy and gn. 

(5) Now Sanskrit j is ultimately derived from a palatal stop 
or we may conveniently write g'. 
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S. K. Chatterji ’ tells us that the affricate pronunciation of 
the palatal stops seems to have been only dialectal in the Early 
M. I. A, period and that for some time the stop value and affri- 
cate value went on, side by side. 

The present writer had long suspected that Old Indo-Aryan 
possessed true palatal stops not affricates. 

Macdonell however thought the affricate pronunciation indica- 
ted by the Greek reproductions of Indian names made it likely that 
they were so pronounced in Vedic times. (Vedie Grammar, § 35. 
ef. Wackernagel, 1. 119.) It is true that an affricate pronuncia- 
tion of j in Iranian is required to account for the variation z in 
Avestan and d in Persian corresponding to Sanskrit j. (Cf. 
also Old Persian xsnasatiy ‘Let him reognise’ and adana ‘lie 
knew’. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Perse, pp. 60 and 99.) 

But in either case to whatever date the palatal stop g' survived 
in pandits’ speech it is quite possible that it survived still longer 
in the complex g'h. 

(6) Supposing we start with g'h, this might ekauge in two or 
three different ways. 

(i) where and when the palatal h was no longer correctly 

pronounced g'h could be replaced by gn. 

(ii) Before that the assimilation of the nasal to the stop but 
leaving an offglide y would result in gy. Cf. the assi- 
milation of gn to gg. 

(iii) When g' had been replaced by palatal d' and then 
made affricate dj or ds, the complex g'h could become 
d'h and then dny. 

Or we may state .the matter thus : — 

Pandit speech. 

g'h - g'n* - (g)gy-gy. 
gfl. 

d'n - dny. 

(1) Bengali Language, p. 245 ff. 
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Prakrit. 

d'n - an. 



If that is so, the variation gy, gn, dny goes back to a varia- 
tion in pandits’ speech caused by replacing g' by d', to which 
standing by itself a sibilant was added instead of an off-glide re- 
sembling y. 


(7) It may be asked whether there are any other instances 
,v here variations in the pronunciation of Sanskrit seem to be in- 
dependent of ordinary prakritic changes. 

One such instance may be the rendering of the cerebral $ by 
kh. Some pandits say upanikhad for upauisad. (Cf. the 
form Onpnekhat of Anquetil Duperron from a Persian transcrip- 
tion ) Hindi and Panjabi represent Sanskrit cerebral $ as kh- 
bhakha for bha?a. On this see S. K. Chatterji, . Bengali Langu- 
age, p. 243. where he says “ in certain forms of OIA. tile [X] 
sound was actually the one employed for [S], as we can infer 
from a mediaeval pronunciation of [S] as [kh] which still 
obtains, -[kh] being the nearest "Middle Indian approximation to a 
traditional [X] He then mentions Slavonic sntixa , syndxu= 
Ski. snusa, siinuSu and the wellknown variation Pashto and 
Pakhto. 

(8) If s is a sibilant variant of x which survived dialectically 
in OIA. of Northern India and is still represented by Middle 
Indian and modern kh, .we might expect to seethe effect of this 
variation in the complex ks. 

In an x-dialect this would be kx. Such may -be the source 
of the tatsama pronunciation khy and the prakritic *** 

In a sibilant dialect it would be Kjj how tne-ortn&dox Sanskrit 

pronunciation. In this complex Prakrit has replaced k with a t 
sound. 

kJ-tJ-t/MtJ* Le. cqh. 
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Efforts to account for the variation ks becomes kkh or cch on 
the basis of a distinction in Indo-Iranian have not been successful. 
(See Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, §§318-321. Geiger, Pali Gram- 
mar, §56. J. Bloch, Langue marathe, §104.) 

According to the view suggested above the variation depends 
on more or less of sibilation in OIA. and is parallel to the vari- 
ation of kh and $ and at a little distance to that of gy and dny. 

All three non-sibilant pronunciations are found in Northern 
India, though gy has extended into Bengal, and in the Prakrits 
forms with kkh and cch are considerably intermingled. 

(9) It has to be realised however that these are not so much 
variations in local speech as variations in the habits of learned 
speech, which is much more conservative on one hand, while it 
has on the other hand a tendency to make a conscious effort to 
avoid vernacular errors, especially in periods when Sanskrit 
school's are flourishing. Consequently the exact form of a 
semi-tatsama will depend not merely on local phonetics, but also 
on the pandits and the degree of their influence at a particular 
period. This is illustrated by some of the modern forms of proper 
names e.g. Krishan, Kishan Kisan as opposed to Kistna and 
tadbhava Kapha. 

From this point of view it would be of interest to reconstruct 
as far as possible the history of the pronunciation of Sanskrit in 
different parts of India. 




YASNA XXXI 

By Irach Jehangir Sorabji Taraporewala 

The thirty-first chapter of - the Yasna has been translated 
and annotated by Jackson under the title A Hymn of Zoroaster. 
Another translation of it is by Andreas and Wackernagel in the 
Nachrichten der koniglichen Gesellsehaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 1911. A -third one is that by Bartholomae. There 
have been others also much earlier, but these three mentioned 
here may be taken as the “latest” I have consulted all three 
and have here attempted to give my own version of this chapter 
basing my translation mainly upon what I concieve to be the 
main purpose of the Message of Zarathushtra. I give here 
merely the rendering, each verse followed by the translation 
pada by pada. In this place, however, it is not possible to indi- 
cate all my reasons for differing from these great predecessors 
of mine. My only object herein is to give a consistent and, as 
far as possible, as literal a rendering as I can. I have explained 
some points in the very short notes that follow each verse. 

1. ta 1 v§* urvata* marento 4 

agusta* vac|;* s§nghamahr ; 
aeibyS* y5i* urvatais 10 druj9 u 
Asahya 12 gae0| ls vimorencaite 14 ; 
at 1 ' -cii u aeiby5 1T vahista 1 * 
yoi 19 zarazdl 20 anhen* 1 Mazdai 22 . 

Translation : 

Heeding 4 these 1 two-Laws, s unto ye* (0 men) 
do-we-proclaim r the Message* (so long) unheeded* ; 
for those* who* because-of-the-lures 10 of Untruth 11 
destroy 14 the creation 1 * of Asa 12 ; 
and 15 for them, 1 * indeed, 11 most of -all 19 , 
who 1 * are* 0 heartily-devoted 21 unto Mazda 22 . 

(4. Lit., “ remembering”. 6. Lit., “ words 10. Lit, 
“through the teaching (or laws) ”, originally ins. plu. 18. Lit, 
“best of all”.) 
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The two Laws referred to here are the laws which ordain 
“long punishment for the follower of the False, and happiness for 
the follower of the Truth” mentioned in the last verse of tim 
previous chapter of the Tasna (xxx. 11). 

2. yezi 1 ais 2 noit® urvane 4 

adv| 5 * aibi* -dereSta 7 vax.y&® , 
at® v|, 10 vlspgng 11 ay6i 12 ; 
yafla 18 ratum 14 Ahuro 15 vaedfi 
Mazd| ir an 19 py| 19 , 
ya 20 Asat 21 haca 22 jvamahi 28 . 

Translation : 

Since, 1 because-of-fhese 2 (lures, there is) not, 8 * while-choosing 4 
the better* path* clear* -in-sight T , 
therefore,® to ye 10 all 1 ^ am-T-oome 12 ; 

as 1 * Teacher 14 appointed 1 ® by Ahura 15 , 

the Creator 17 (has sent me to stand) between these 18 

parties-twain,*® 

that 2 * we-may-live 23 in-harmony 22 with A|a 21 . 

(4. Originally dat. inf, 18—16. Lit., “as Teacher Ahura 
knows”. 21 — 22. Lit ,” “though Asa”, i. e. devoted to Asa.) 

I would like to point out that the arrangement of this verse 
is in two Gg,yatris. 

3. yfm 1 d& 2 Mainyu* A6ra 4 -ea, s 

Asa* -ea T c5is* ransibya* \sutam 10 , 

hyat 11 urvatem 12 cazdt>nqhvadeby<5 13 ; 

tat 14 ng, 15 Mazda,” vidvanoi 17 vaoca 18 

hizva 18 ewahya 20 §,nh5 21 , 

ya 2 * jvants 2 * vfpgng 24 vauraya 2 *. 

Translation : 

What 1 Thou bestowest* through- (Thy) -Spirit* and 5 

through- (Thy) -Fire 4 , 
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and T the Bliss 10 (attainable) through Afa* 

has-thou-promised* to-botli-parties*, 
(and) what 11 the Law 11 (is) for the discerning 18 , 
that 14 unto us 15 , O Mazda 16 , declare 18 for- (our) -enlightenment”, 
with words 19 from-Thine-own 20 mouth 1 
that 8 * I-may-convert* 5 all 24 the living 23 . 

(8. Lit., “Thou hast taught”. 19. Lit., “tongue . ”) 

4. yada 1 Asem 2 zevim 8 anhen, 4 

MazditS 3 -ca 6 Ahur^jjhS, 7 
as! 8 -ca 9 Armaitl 10 , 

Vahista 11 isasa 12 Mananha, 13 

maibyo 14 XsaOram 15 • aojonghvat, 16 
yehya 17 vorada 18 vanaema 18 drujem. 10 
(8. •. I read the final vowel of this word long on the strength 
of the restored Ur-text as given by Andreas. No other text, -nor 
any ms. supports this reading.) 

Translation : 

When 1 Asa 2 is 4 to- (our) -prayer-inclined 8 , 

(and .Ye) Lords-of-Creation 6 and 6 Lords-of-Life, 7 
together-with 9 the Holy 10 Armaiti*, 

(then) through-the-Best 11 Mind 13 shall-I-seek 1 * 
for ourselves 14 the strengthening 16 Power, 16 
through-whose 17 increase 18 we-may overcome 19 the Enemy 10 
(4. Originally plu. 14. Originally sing.) 

5. tajf mSi 2 vicidyai 8 vaoca 4 , 

hyai 5 m5i, 6 Asa 7 , data* vahyd 9 ; 
viduye, 10 Vohu 11 Mananha, 18 13 
men -ca 14 daidyai, 16 yehya 16 -ma 17 aresis; 1 * 
ta 18 -cii 20 Mazda* 1 Ahura 22 , 28 
ya noit* 4 va 26 anhat 26 aphaiti 27 ya** 

Translation : 

That-I-may-decide,* declare 4 unto me* this 1 , 

what 6 better 9 (reward) on me 6 , 0 Asa 7 ,. 

shalt- Thou confer* • 
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(declare). 0 Vohu* 1 Mauo, 12 that-I-may-kiiovv 10 . 
a 1*3 14 grant 1 ' 1 to me 13 (that), whereby 1 ® Blessings 1 ® tome 11 

(may-accrue) ; 

ail** -these,” ) Mazda 21 Ahura, 22 (do Thou declare), 
whatevei* 23 there shall-be 2T or 25 shall-not** be**. 

(3 and 15 are both originally dative infinitives. 18. Origin- 
ally sing. The last word of the verse, va 1 *, bos been omitted in the 
translation.’) 

6. abmai 1 anhat* vahistam®, 

y£* m5i* vldvgj,* vaocat 7 haidlm* 
m^flram 8 yim 1 ® HaurvatatS, 11 
A§ahya 12 Ameratatas 1 ® -ca 14 ; 

Mazdai” avaf* Xsadram 17 
hyat 1 ® ’ hsi” Vohu 10 vaXsat 11 Manapha 22 . 

Translation : 

Unto him 1 may the Best 2 befall®, 

who 4 , the Wise-One®, shall spread 2 my* Truth* 

the Word, which 6 (giveth 10 promise) of Perfection”, 

(the Word) of A|a,' 12 (giving promise) of Immortality 1 * 

as ‘well 1 *; 

(ante him may) 'that 1 * Power” of the Lord” ' (accrue) 
which 1 * for him 19 * shall Good 70, Mind 4 * increase*. 

(7. Lit., “shall 5 tell* 2 . 15. Dat. used for geii ) 

7. yas 1 -t§* manta* potirnyO* 

raoc§biI* rSiflVeh* X T a6ra T 
hvs*” XraCwa d|.mis 10 Asem 11 : 

ya 12 dravayat” Vahistem 14 Mans” 
ta”, Mazda 17 , Mainyu 1 * uXsyC 16 , 
y§*° a 21 ntjram 22 -eit 23 , Ah'ura 2 *, hamO 2 *. 

Translation 

He, 1 (our) first* Father 2 , planned-out* 

the Realms, of Light 7 , refulgent* with- (His, J'-G-lory 5 , 

Himself* in (His)vWisdom 9 the Creator 1 ® of A8a; 

(that)' by which 1 * the Best 14 Mind” is upheld 1 *, 
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through that 1 *, 0 Mazda 17 , increase 19 (Thy) -Spirit 1 ' 

(amongst us) ; 

O Ahura* 4 , even** uptil* 1 now** Thou 10 (art) the same** 

(1. Lit., “who". 3. Lit., “thought'*. 6. Lit., “mixed 
with”, . “clothed in’*. 13.- Lit., “He upholds” (active verb), 
20. Lit., “who”.) 

8. yat 1 0wa* m§ngh! 8 pourvim 4 , 

Mazda®, yazum® st5i 7 mananha*, 

Vanh§us s patarem 10 Mananhs 11 ; 
hya±** 0wa 18 (h§m) 14 easmaine 15 hengrabem 1 *, 

liaieim 17 Asahya 1 * d^mim”, 
aUhgus' 0 ahurem* 1 syaodanaesu 22 . 

(1. Geld. and others read at : Geld. notes that only one 
ms reads yat 6. Geld., Kan., Jack and Mills read yezim. I 
have accepted the reading of Wester, and Barth. Andreas has 
yozum. Geld, mentions the reading adopted here on p. HI of 
the Yasna as also in his Prolegomena (xxvii). He also mentions 
the readings yazom and yuzam ) 

Translation : 

That 1 I-may-recognise* Thee* (as) the Oldest 4 

in- (my) -mind 8 , O Mazda®, (as also) being 7 the Youngest*,, 
(and as) the Father 10 of Vohu 9 Mans 11 ; 
that 12 I-may-apprehend 14 * 16 Thee 18 in- (mine) -eye 1 ® 

(as) the true 17 Creator 19 of Asa 18 , 

(and) Lord-Supreme* 1 over-actions in- (this) -world 2 ''. 

(4. Lit.,- “First”. 8. Originally ins. siug. 16. The ban- is 
clearly tautological. 20. Originally gen. sing.) 

9. ©wSi 1 as 2 Armaitis 8 , 

0w5i 4 a’’ g§us* -tasa 7 as* xratus*. 
Manygus 10 , Mazda” Ahura 1 * ; 

liyai” axyai 14 dadg, 15 pae^m 1 *, 
vastryat 17 va 1 * ait§ 19 , 
y?*° va” ->nSit* 2 aphaj? 8 vastryS**. 
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(g 7 . I have ventured to join these two words as a com- 

pound.) 

Translation : 

Thine 1 , has-been* Armaiti 3 , 

Thine, 4 too s , has-been* the Wisdom 9 World 6 -creating f , 
(the Wisdom) of the Spirit 10 , 0 Mazda 11 Ahura 13 ; 
then 13 Thou-hast-granted 15 unto her 14 the ehoiee 16 
either 13 to eome-away 19 from- (her) -Protector 17 , 
or* 1 (from him) who* 0 never** was 73 (her) Protector 
(14. Namely, Mother-Earth, implied in the word g§us. 
16. Lit., “path”.) 

10. at 1 hi* ay§ 8 fravarata 4 
/ 

vastrim 5 axyai* fsuyantem 7 , 
ahuram* asavanam 9 , 

Ya^haus 10 fsanghim 11 Manaqho ;** 
n<5it, 13 Mazda, 14 avastrys 15 

davg,s 1B -cina 17 liumaratSis 13 baxsta 19 . 

(2. V. 1. h§. 16. V. 1. daevas-, daSvas-.) 

Translation ; 

So 1 she* chose 4 out-of-these*two 3 

(as) Protector 5 (and as) Shepherd 7 for herself 3 
a Lord 3 possessing- Asa 9 , 

a promoter 11 of Good 10 Thought 1 *; 
never 13 , 0 Mazda 14 (can) the Destroyer 15 

even-though 17 -he-strive 13 , partake 19 of-the-blessed- Message 13 . 
(For the ideas of the first two padas compare Yas, xxix 6. 
10, 12. These words almost mean “Goodwill to mankind”. 15* 
Lit , “non-protector” 16. Originally present participle. 18. The* 

sv’afifXsiov. 

Verses 11 and 12 are closely connected together in thought, 
hence they are to be taken together. 

11. hyat 1 ne, ! Mazda 5 , paourvim 4 

gaeO&s* -ca* ta$5 T daSn&s 3 ca 4 , 
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0wa 10 Mananha 11 Xratus 12 ca 18 : 
hyai 14 astvantam 13 dadffc 16 ustanam 17 , 
hyat 18 syao0ana 19 -ca 20 saahgps* 1 -ca**, 
ya0ra 23 vareneng* 4 vasg, 55 dayete* 6 
12. aQra 1 vaeim* baraiti 3 

m:0ah 4 -vae§, 5 va 6 eras 7 -vac& 8 va 9 , 
vidvft 10 va 11 avldvl, 12 va ls : 
ahya 14 zarada 18 -ca 16 mananha 17 -ca 18 
anu§ 19 -liaXs 20 Arma'.tis 11 Mainyu* 
parasaitg 33 ya0ra 34 ma§0a. 83 

Translation : 

(11) Since 1 for* us, O Mazda 8 , in-the-baginning 4 

Tbou-didst- create 7 both 6 Body 5 as-well-as 9 Spirit* 
and 18 Mental-Power 12 , (too,) through Thine own 10 

Thought 11 ; 

since 14 Thou- hast created 16 Life 17 in-flesh- enmeshed, 15 
since 18 power- to -act 19 and 20 Words-to guide* 1 

(Thou hast bestowed) 

whereby 28 one-may-hold* 6 (what) Faith 24 he- will; 25 

(12) (so) here 1 (each) doth-lift-up s (his) voice*. 

whether* false 4 -speaker 5 or 9 true 7 -speaker*, 
whether 11 enlightened 10 or 13 unenlightened: 12 
(but) both 18 to the Heart 15 and 18 to the Head 17 of each, 14 
to the spirit**, Armaiti* 1 standi ng-by 19 -* 0 
appeals 23 whenever 24 (there is) doubt 23 . 

(Verse 11 : 6. Lit., “(material) worlds”, plu. 6. Lit., “and” 
8. Lit., “spiritual Egos”, plu. 15. Lit., “made up of bones”. 
19. Lit., “works”, plu. 22. This -ca is omitted. 23—26. The 
literal rendering of the last pada of verse 11 is: “whereby* 3 
wishing* 5 (they) may hold 26 (their) Faiths 24 ”. 

Verse 12 : 1. I. e., in this world, 14 Lit., “of him”. 15 and 
17. Both originally ins. sing. 22. Originally ins. sing. 23. Lit., 
“confer with”.) 

13. ya 1 frasa* avisya 8 , 

ya 4 va 8 , Mazda*, parasaitg 7 taya 8 ; 
yg° va 10 kasaus 11 aSnaphO 12 
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a 1 * mazistfm 14 yamaitg 18 bujam 14 ; 
ta 17 easmsng 1 * ©wisra 19 har5 20 
aibl 21 Asa 22 vaenahi 23 vlspa 24 . 

(8. So Andreas, others read taya. 15 So Andreas, others 
read ayamaite. 22, After this word alL mss. and all scholars 
read another aibl. Geld, and others have cleanly indicated that 
this second aibl is redundant Andreas, therefore, omits it from 
his Ur text, and I have accepted his emendation.) 

Translation : 

When 1 (there is) an open 2 appeal 2 , 

or 5 -when 4 , O Mazda', (she) appeals 7 in secret*; 
and 18 thus® for a small 11 fault 12 

(one) undertakes 12 - 13 a great 14 atonement; 1 * 
this 17 , watching 20 through- (Thy) radiant 18 Eye 16 , 
with Asa 22 , all 24 -(this) Thou close 21 obsorvest 22 

7. (Befers to Armaiti mentioned in the previous verse. 9-10. 
Lit, “or 9 when 10 ” 11—12. Both originally gen. sing. 14. Lit., 
“greatest”). 

14. ta 1 ©wa* peresa 3 , Ahura 4 , 

ya 5 -zi* aitf j§nghati 8 -ea 9 , 
ya 10 isudS 11 dadente 12 
d$0ran|im 12 haca 14 asauno 12 , 
y&s 1 * -ca 1T , Mazda 16 , dregvOdabyS 19 , 
ya©a 20 t| 21 anhen 22 hgnkarata 23 hyat 24 . 

Translation : 

I ask 3 Thee*, 0 Ahura 4 , of-those-( things) 1 
which 5 have, indeed?, come 7 and 4 are-(yet) -to-come*; 
what 10 accounts 11 are-to-be-adjusted 12 
according to (Thy)-reeord 13 with 14 the Righteous 18 , 
aud 17 what 16 , 0 Mazda 13 , with the Unrighteous 19 ; 
how 20 these 51 do stand 22 when 24 the-account is closed 23 . 

(10-12. Lit., “what 10 dues 11 are fixed 125 ’ 13. Originally gen. 
sing. 15. Originally abl. sing. 19 Originally abl pin. 22. Lit., 
“are”.) 
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15. paresa 1 avai 2 ya 4 magnis 4 , 

ye 5 dragvaite 6 Xsa0ram r hunaiti*, 
dus® syaodanai 10 , Ahura 11 ; 

ya 1 ’ noil; 12 jyotum- 14 kunar 1 * vinasti 1 * 
vastryehya 14 aenanhs 18 
paseus 19 vlraat* 0 ca* 1 adrujyanto 5 *. 

(4. Geld, reads mainis. 15. All read hunare except And- 

reas, whose reading X have adopted.) 

Translation : 

I ask 1 this 2 : — what* punishment 4 (there is) 

(for him) who* seeks-to-achieve 8 power 4 for the False-One*., 
for the Evil-Doer 8 0 Ahura 11 ; 
who 12 finds 1 * no* 3 fulfilment 15 of-(his)--life 14 

but-in-separating 18 • the Shepherd 14 , 

the Loving-One 52 from (his) flock 19 and 21 from the men**; 

(12. I.e the False One. 14. Originally ace. inf., “in order 

to live”; 15. Lit., “gain - ’ 18. Lit., “driving away”, originally 
abl. sing. 22. Lit,, “not -inimical”, this word (as well as 17) is 
is originally gen. sing.) 

16. peresa 1 aval* yaOa* hvo, 4 

yg* hudanul* * deinanahya Xsadrem* 

s5rBrahya ? va 10 daXygas 11 - va l S 
Asa* 4 fradaOai 14 asperezata* 5 , 
dwavfls 1 *, Mazda 14 Ahura 1 *, 
yada 19 hv5*° ahhat 21 ya* 1 -syao$anas 2S -ca* 4 . 

Translation : 

I ask 1 this* : how* one 4 , 

who* (being)' of -good-understanding*, (Thy)' 'Power* 
in-the-house 4 , or 10 in the province 9 , or 11 in-the-land 11 , 
striveth 16 , through Asa 13 , to-advance 14 , 

at-what-time 19 aud 9 * acting 28 -how 2 *’ shall such* 0 become*?, 

Q Maisda* 4 Abtira 1 * ", merged-in-Thee^f 
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(7, 9 and 11. All three originally gen. sing. 16-24. Owing 
to the exigencies of English style, I have had to transpose pcldas 
5 and 6.) 

17. katarem 1 asava 2 va s 

dregvg, 4 va® varanvaite® mazyo 7 , 
vidv|® vidus§° mraotu 10 ; 
ma 11 avidva 12 aipi 13 -debavayai 14 : 
zdl 15 -na 16 , Mazda” Ahura 18 , 

Vaqhaus 1 ® fradaXsta 20 Mananho 23 

Translation : 

Whieh-o f -th e-two 1 — whether 2 the Righteous 5 

oi® the Unrighteous* — chooseth 6 tbe bettor 7 , 

(that) let the Enlightened 8 declare 10 unto the wise ;® 
let not 11 the Ignorant 12 lead- (us) -astray 13 - 14 
be 15 unto us 16 , 0 Mazda 17 Ahura 18 , 
the Revealer 20 of Good 19 Mind 21 . 

(7. Lit., “greater”.) 

18. ma 1 eis 2 at 3 v§* dregvato 5 

mf.6ras® -ca 7 gusta. 8 sasng,s® -ca 10 ; 
a 11 z! 12 demanem 18 visem 1 * va 1 ® 

soiOrem 16 va 17 daXyum 18 va 19 adat 20 
dusita 21 -ca 22 marakae 23 -ca.; 2 * 
a0a 2S is 2 * sazdum 27 snai0lsa. 2S 
(11-12. Barth, and Andreas read the words separate, Geld, 
puts together as one.) 

Translation : 

And 8 let not 1 any 2 of you* unto the False-One 8 
and 7 unto (his) -words® and 10 unto (his) -teachings® give-ear; 3 
for 12 the house 18 and 18 the village 1 * 
and 17 the province 16 and 19 the country 13 doth-he-hurl 11,M 
into the place.of torment 21 , even 2 * into annihilation 28 ; 
so 28 resist 27 these 26 with (your) -(holy) weapons 23 . 

(5. Originally gen. sing 15, 17 and 19. Lit., “or”. 20. 
Lit., “unite with. 22. The c5 is omitted. 24. Lit., “and”.) 
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19. gusta 1 yg’ manta 3 Asam*, 

ahum 5 -bis® vidvg; 7 , Ahura*, 
arazuxSai 9 vacabham 10 

\sayamno 11 hizvo 12 -vaso 10 ; 

6wa 14 A6ra 15 suxra 1 ®, Mazda 17 , 
vaghau 18 vldata 19 rg,nay§,°. 

Translation: 

Who 2 giveth-ear-unto 1 (and) realises 3 Asa, 4 
the 3 soul -healing 8 Lord-of- Wisdom, 7 O Ahura,® 

(he,) tongue 12 -well-controlled, 13 (is) capable 11 
of-pro ving-the-truth® of- (his) -words : 10 
through Thy 14 radiant 18 Fire, 15 0 Mazda 17 
the rewards 13 of-both-parties 20 do-(Ye)-assign. 19 

(3. Lit., “thought over” (and grasped). 9. Originally dat., 
“for the truthful word”. 19. The “Ye” refers to Ahura Mazda 
and the “Holy Immortals”. In order to avoid an awkward sen- 
tence I have transposed padas 3 and 4.) 

20. ye 1 ayat 2 asavanam, 3 

divainnom 4 hoi 3 aparam® Xsayo , 7 
dar again 3 ayu 1 tamanho 10 

dus 11 -X T ^0rem 12 avaetas 13 vaco 
tarn 13 va 16 ahum 17 dragvanto 13 

syaodanais 18 X v ais 20 dagna 21 maesai. 22 
(7. Geld., Jack, and Barth, read xsyo ; I have accepted the 
reading of Ivanga, Mills and Andreas. 16. Thus Geld., all 
others read v|.) 

Translation : 

(He) who 1 goeth-over 2 to the Bighteous, 3 
from him 3 henceforth® misery 7 keeps-afav 4 
(and) long® ages 9 of darkness 10 , 

(as also) bad 11 -nourishment 12 (and) woeful 18 -speech 14 ; 
to such 15 life 17 , indeed 1 ®, the followers of- the- False 18 
■by tlieir-own 20 actions 19 (their own) self 21 doth-lead 22 . 
(4. Originally pres. part. atm. 9. Originally sing. 13-14. 
Lit., “woefuluess oC speech”. 15. Lit., “this”) 
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21. Mazdi 1 dadat 8 Ahur5® 

Haurvato 4 Amoratatas 5 ea b , 

/ 

burois 7 a* AsaXya 9 -ca 10 

X 7 apai0yat 21 Xsadraliya 12 saro 13 , 

Vaphgus 14 vazdvai' 0 15 Manabhfi 16 , 
y§ 17 Hoi 18 Mainyu 19 syao0aaais so -ca 81 -curvae 23 

Translation : 

Mazda 1 Ahura 8 doth bestow 3 
Wholeness 4 and 5 Immortality 6 , 
out-of 8 (His) fulness 1 (He bestows) Asa 9 also 10 , 

(and) through-His-Lordship 11 union 13 with-Power-Divine, 1 * 
(and) full -vigour 15 of Hood 14 Mind 16 
(on him) who 11 in Spirit 19 ands 21 in act 20 (is) His 18 friend 88 

(4, 5, 9, 13 and 15. All are genetives “governed by dadat 
19. Originally gen. sing. 20. Originally ins. plu ) 

22. eiOra 1 ! 2 hud^ijhg 3 

ya0ana 4 vaedemnai 3 MauanluV 
Vohu 7 hvo 8 Xsa0ra 8 Asem 1 " 
vacaplia 11 syao0aua 12 -ca 13 liaptl, 1 * 
hvo 15 Toi, 16 Mazda 17 Aliura, 18 
vazistS 19 aijhaiti 20 astis. 81 

(2. V. I §.) 

Translation : 

Clear 1 (are) these* (teachings) to the Lord-of- Wisdom,* 
likewise 4 (to him) realising 5 witii(Grood 7 )* Mind," 
such, 8 with- (the-help-of) -Divine 7 Power,® Asa 10 
doth-promote 14 with word 11 aud 1J deed; 12 

he indeed, 15 0 Mazda 17 Ahura, 18 for Thee 1 * 
the most-helpful 19 servant 21 doth-decomo. 22 

(*This word has to be supplied from the 3rd pada. 0. The 
implication is also “with his mind”, lienee also the word “mind” is 
not used again in pada 4. 7. Lit., “good”.) 



THE PRAKRIT IN KUNDAMALA. 

Paravastu Venkata Ramanujasivamin , 21. A., 
Vizianagaram . 

INTRODUCTION 

The Kundamala was first published in 3 923 by Messrs. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Ramanatha Ssastri in the Dakshinabharati 
Series. The edition was based on four incomplete Mss., two 
from Mysore and the other two from Tanjore. The latter are 
wanting in the beginning and the former m the Prologue mention 
Dinnaga as the author of the work. The Tanjore Mss. however 
ascribe the work to Dhjranaga in the colophon. I do not propose 
to discuss directly the question of autliorsh'p and decide between 
them, but I am now concerned with the exhibition of the nature of 
the Prakrit contained in the drama and the determination of the 
period to which the language can be assigned. I shall thus try to 
throw side light on the question of authorship. 

I know some scholars urge that the character of the Prakrit 
found in a drama cannot be accepted as a criterion for the deter- 
mination of the age of composition of the work, for it depends 
more upon the place of origin of the Mss. rather than the age 
of the language. The Prakrit in the dramas is also subject to a 
good deal of corruption at the hands of ignorant copyists. It is 
further greatly influenced by Sanskrit in which, rather than 
in Prakrit, the writers were well versed. They depend more on 
the conventional rules of grammar rather than on tradition and 
thus the language of the dramas, to whichever age they may belong, 
assumes a uniformity of character and frustrates any attempt 
to use it as a test of age. These remarks, however true they may 
be, need not drive us into despair. The last applies equally well 
to every dead language, and particularly to Sanskrit which had 
been stereotyped long before Prakrit was; and yet the linguistic 
test as applied to Sanskrit is generally accepted as a criterion for 
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determining the age of a work. There is an inner life in language 
behind the outer form of words which presents a new appearance 
from age to age; and the Prakrit language is no exception to this 
rule. We can by discrimination eliminate local peculiarities and 
scribal mistakes to a high degree of certainty. 

The Kundamala is a drama in six Acts recounting the story 
of Sita subsequent to her second exile from Ayodhya. Situ 
succumbs to a second ordeal and is reunited with Kama to 
spend many a year of further happiness in his company. It 
is conventional to close a drama with a happy ending and 
hence the deviation from the Ramayana. A distinguishing feature 
of this drama is that it includes the character of the Vidus aka, 
which does not generally appear in the Rama Plays 1 . The 
characters in the drama are few and those that speak Prakrit are 
fewer still in number. The female characters, Sita and Yajnavedi 
and Vedavatf, and the male characters, the Vidusaka and a tapasa, 
are the only ones that employ Prakrit; but the amount of Prakrit 
in the drama is considerable. The whole of Act. II with a major 
part of Acts I, III and IV besides considerable portions of Acts 
V and VI are in Prakrit. Unfortunately there are lacunae in the 
Prakrit passages wherever they happen to be considerably Jong 
and the readings of many an other passage are corrupt 2 . But the 
passages that are free from doubt are considerable enough to 
enable us to form an idea of the nature oL‘ the language. The 
uniformity of dialect is also a favourable circumstance; all the 
characters employ only one dialect, the Sauraseni. 

The chief peculiarities of the Prakrit dialect in the dr ama are 
the following: -matra is represented by -matta although -metta 
occurs in a single phrase (§1). purva always appears as puvva 
(§2) but in purusa the u remains unchanged, t is as frequently 
lost as it is voiced (§6) and punar always appears as una (even 

1. The Adbhutadarpana which presents the same feature is 
also from South India. 

2. The other edition printed at Lahore is little better. 
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after anus vara) and only once as puna (after anusvara) (§6). 
1 is frequently changed into cerebral 1 (§11). jn is always repre- 
sented by nn, never by fin (§16). ks always assumes the form 
kkh (§18). ny is always turned into pn (§20). ryis always 
changed into yy (§22). This last is not a sign of antiquity but 
only a local peculiarity. The Acc. pi. n. of stems in -a ends in 
-aim (§24) and the Loc. Sg. of stems in -a in -ae and not -aam 
(§25)'. The Gen. Sg. of atman is either attaniassa or appanaassa 
beside attano (§30). The Nona. pi. and Gen. PI. of aham are 
amhe and ahmanam (§32). tava appears beside tuha (§33). 
The fern, of bhavam is always hodi (§29). di'sa appears regularly 
instead of dissa (§46) and kjsa instead of kissa (§2) ; kocci never 
oecurs (§36). drS appears as dams always except once (§10), 
but grah appears as gahna (§44). The Inf. of kr is kadum (§53) 
and inded. part, of kr and gam are kadua and gadua, although 
gacchia is once found (§52). khu (khalu) never appears as hu 
(earlier) or kkhu (later) (§55). dapiip always appears with 
final anusvara and api as vi (§55). liaddhl (with long final 
vowel) is more frequent than haddhi (§55). The partiele ama, 
which is frequent in Bhasa and Kalidasa, is strangely missing in 
the present drama. The above peculiarites show that the 
Kundamala presents the normal Prakrit of the later dramas. The 
following detailed exposition points to the conclusion that the 
Prakrit in the present drama has passed the stage of transition 
and presents the settled form of the 6th or 7th century, stereotyped 
by the grammarians. As is to be expected of a drama discovered 
in South India, its language shows some of the peculiarities of 
South Indian orthography, the chief of which are the representa- 
tion of ry by yy (§22) and of the doubling of a consonant by a 
small circle placed before it (§10) which is usually represented by 
the sign for anusvara. I have drawn attention to these in their 
proper places in the following exposition. 

PHONOLOGY— Vowels. 

§ 1. Changes of quality: — Medially Skt. r is never represented 
by a except in the forms of the rt. grah. It is usually repre- 
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sented by i, but in the neighbourhood of labials, it appears as u. 
Thus hiaa (hrdaya) i. 18 ; ii. 13, 25, 26 ; dit^i (drsfi) i. 82, ditbl, 
diththim ixi. 30 diththo ii. 12 diththa v. 21 (probably all to be 
corrected into tth) ; akidi (akrti) iv. 75, padifeidi (pratikrti) i. 82, 
kide (krte) ii. 19; also kidam (krtam)' i. 82, kido (krtah) ii. 13; 
nisamsattana (nrSamsatva) ii. 43; didha (dr<Jha) vi. 59, ii. 39; 
paidi (prakrti) ii. 12; jaiccha (yadrccha) ii. 55.— utta (vrtta) 

i. 6, 86, 10S. iv. 79 vi. 129 and uttanta (vrttanta) i, 48, ii. 6, 7, 
iv. 7 beside -vutta ii. 12, 42, iii. 1, iv. 2, 42, 68 v. 7 and vuttanta 

ii. 17, iv. 70, v. 25; nihuda (niblirta) iv. 75; pahudi (prabhrti) 
i. 96, iv. 77 beside patidi iv. 5 (probably to be corrected). — asadisa 
(asadrSa) iii. 39, xdisa (i'drSa) iv. 40, kfdisa (kidySa) ii. 17, 

iii. 30, 47, tadisa (tadrSa) i. 80, ii. 42 taisi' (tadrSI) i. 96 beside 
amharisa (asmadrSa) v. 13, irisa ii. 43, v. 19, 123, edarisa 
(etadrga) iv. 40, marisl (madrlx ) ii. 12, saricca (sadrSya) ; vavuda 
(vyapyta) iv. 36.— Initial r is very rare: mahesi (maharsi) i. 82, 

iv. 38, v. 25, vi. 90 and raesi (rajarsi)’ v. 25. 

The change of a into i is found in dinna (datta) iii. 27, v. 86 
and baliam (balavat) iv. 16. It is not changed into i in sampakka 
(sampakva) iii. 1. It is changed into e in bharuvvehana (bhar- 
odvabana) beside bharuvvaliana i. 12 (probably to be corrected) 
metta (matra) i. 40, beside matta ii. 19, iii. 55, mahesi (mahrsi) 

i. 82 etc., and to o in sonti (santi) i. 64 (probably to be corrected.) 
adimuttu (atimukta) iv. 79 beside muttakalava (muktakalapa) 

v. 7 may be due to Dravidian influence. 

On the other hand i is changed into a in puglavi (.pythivl) 

ii. 12, pudhav! v. 7, pahadae (prabhatike) iv. 79 and into u in 
dudia (dvitlya) ii. 3, iv. 74 -u is changed into a in papijara 
(pandura) ii. 13 beside pandura iv. 13. It never appears as i 
in purusa i. 88 ii. 12, iii. 30, v. 25, iv. 5, 38. 

i for e is met with in narinda (narendra) v. 5 and pavi- 
sida (praveSita) iii. 30; ettia i. 64 for itthia (stri) may be a 
mistake.— u for o is found in Tiluttama (Tilottama) iv. 1, 3, 87 
and in the analogous Siluttama iv. 87. Also in 
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(man ohara) iv. 13 beside manobara iv. 75, vandanuvvaara 
(vaudanopacara) ii. 13, pucciadi (procyate) iv. 15 and 
bharuvvahana cited above. 

The usual representation of ai and au are e and o; thus 
Kekal (Kaikeyl) i. 22, nemisa (naimisa) ii. iii. 1 and Kosio 
(KauSikah) iv. 74 Somitll (Saumitrih) ; but the following are 
noteworthy : mumde (maugdhye) ii. 42; VaidebI ii. 13, iii. 50, 
v. 13 without change, kuduhala i. 14 is from kutuhala and not 
from kautuhala as in the chaya. 

§ 2. Changes of quantity: — e and 6 are frequently met with: 
bhuvanekka (bhuvanaika) vi. 93, Umamahessara (Umamahe- 
Svarau) ii. 12, efctha (no chaya) i 6 and many times, but etta, 
once (probably to be corrected), e?va and evvam (17 and 28 
times) bes’de eva and evam (twice each) ekkam v. 77 and 
ekkenai. 64, jettha i. 76, ii. 3, v. 86; Ayojja (Ayodhya) i. 66, 
jdgga (yogya) iii. 27, iv. 52. 

The other long vowels are also regularly shortened before 
conjunct consonants: asannatthamaya (asannastamaya) i. 68, 
puvva (purva) iv. 70 beside apuvva iv. 1 1 and puvva may be 
due to mistake in copying or printing, rupa- v. 21 for rtipa 
beside ruva iv. 1 and rupa vi. 93 and ntvvdsidum (nirvasayitmp) 
i. 60 beside nivvasida (nirvasita) i. 96, iii. 39 are to be similarly 
estimated. In acchaia (acchadita) ii. 13 and ana- (ajna-) i. 66, 
84, 98, iv. 52, v. 21, 31, 119, vi. L15, the a remains long, 
padihara v. 21 is perhaps to he referred to pratihara and not to 
pratihara as m the chaya. 

Shortening of unaccented vovels: dakkhinapaha (daksina- 
patha) iv. 14, taha (tatha) always, jaha (yatha) i. 14 etc., <9 
times) beside jaha ii. 42, jabahippaaip (yathabhiprayam v. 43, 
alia (allka) ii. 12, iv. 85, v. 13, adavi- (atavl-) iii. 1, anuggahida 
(anngrblta) iv. 38, nigahida (nigfhtta) i. 40 and gahida ii. 50, iv. 3 
beside gablda v. 49, tapassini- (tapasvini-) ii. 5 (in verse), dudia 
(dvitiya) ii. 3, iv. 74, patthania (prarthanlya) ii. 12, haddhi (ha 
dhik) vi. 80 beside haddhi i. 82, iv. 36, 40, always repeated except 
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once (iv. 36). apnaha (anyatha) iv. 91,savvaha (sarvatha) iv. 40, 
68, v. 58 and ahava (athava) iii. 30, 55. iv. 40 are never shortened. 

Compensatory lengthening : kadum (kartum) iii. 1, ta (tat) i. 
12 etc., kisa- (kiyat-) i. 12, pisasa (nihSvasa) ii. 34, iv. 16 beside 
pissasa ii. 12, -3lhanaip (simhanam) ii, 5 (in verse) beside 
simhasana v. 5, 62, 64, disa- i. 82, iv. 38, 89, vi. 93; never dissa. 
galip (gatim) ii 12 beside ga-m iii. 1, v. 15 may be a mistake, bahu- 
jualepa v. 7 bahujualena may be due to accent. As to -ado, Abl. 
suffix, see below §24. 

§ 3. Loss of vowels : — api regularly appears as avi at the 
beginning of the sentence and as vi elsewhere (6:40). idanim 
always appears without i : 11 times as danim and once as dani, 
i. 82 (perhaps to be corrected), and once even at the beginning 
of the sentence (iii. 27). iti regularly loses its initial, appearing 
as ti after a consonant and as tti after a vowel, only once (iv. 14)' 
after a consonant (probably to be corrected), uam (nanu) ii. 37, 
47; puis once (i. 48) rendered as nanu in the ch ay a, perhaps 
wrongly (ef. §55) 

§ 4. Changes of syllables: — sotthina (chaya : sukhena) 
i. 103 is perhaps connected with svasti; donpaqi (dvayoh) v. 77. 

aya into e: The affix aya alone is changed into e bat not the 
product of i and ana: adivahemi (ativahayami) ii. II etc. nasa- 
demi (nasadayami) iii. 1, danisedu (darSayatu) iv. I etc. But 
Ramaana (Ramayana) ii. 5, naana (nayana) ii. 13 etc. saana 
(Sayana) i. 18 etc. 

apa and ava into o: apa always appears as ava except in 
osarissaip (chaya wrongly apasarami) iv. 36, 38, 74. But apacaya 
iv. 5 apasara- iv. 19 apakkama- iv. 74 are peculiar. They are 
perhaps mistakes, ava frequently appears as o, thus odara 
(avatar a) i. 14, 6, v. 62, ocinomi (avacinomi) iii. 27, oaria (ava- 
tirya) iv. 1 but ogaha iii. 27. iv. 5 beside avagaha i. 14; also 
avanahayadi iii. 30, avaloaanti iv. 17, avamanida v. 104 and 
avatthida v. 21. 
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§5 Intrusion of vowels:— a: sakkapomi (saknomi) iv. 40 
saa-? (sva-) i. 64, 108, parihariasi (parihriyase) iv. 72. 

i : itthia (strT) i. 52, 88, ii. 12. iv. 5, 38 : ettia i. 64 is doubt- 
ful; parisa (sparSa) i. 14, ii. 12, iv 68; silaha (llagha) i. 78, ii. 29, 
sineha (sneha) iv. 14 siniddha (snigdha) v. 5, 21. 

u: tuvara- (tvara-) ii. 50, v. 1, duve (dvau) ii 1, v. 21, 
paduxna (padma) v. 5, sumara- (smara-) i 62, 66, iii. 33, iv. 14, 
v. 11, 15, 27, 58. 

Simple consonants. 

§6. Breathed consonants: -Medially k and c are, as a 
rule, dropped but m compounds initial consonants of the latter 
member are sometimes retained ; thus Rahava-ula i. 66. vi, 90 beside 
Rahavakula i. 82. Other exceptions are Kekale (Kaxkeyya) i. 22, 
Sakeda (Saketa) v. 64 and parakeraa ii. 26, iv. 64 beside paraeraa 

ii. 26, kim, often beside im, thrice, ca v. 27 (only once) after 
anusvara beside a (fifteen times) after a vowel, (six times) after 
anusvara. t as is a rule voiced; exceptions are: Oittauta (Chitra- 
kula) iv. 14 and piaa (pitaka) iii. 1. t is as frequently lost as it is 
voiced. Exceptions are: tatappaiidi (tatah-) iv. 5, vanadevata 
i. 82 beside vanadevada iv. 14, saippata v. 1 beside sapipada i. 68, 
probabiy all to be corrected, prati- is always changed into pa<Ji-. 
p is either retained or changed into v. It is lost only in two 
words, palaa (pralapa) ii. 12 and niuna (nipupa) iv. 18. All 
the above consonants are never lost initially. Only p in puuar 
is regularly lost. 

§ 7. Voiced consonants Medially g and j are as a rule lost; 
exceptions are found only in compounds: gudbagabbha iv, 79, 
piajapa iv. 68 boside pariapa iv. 56. Other exceptions are bhagavai 

iii. 27 beside bhaavadi i. 66, 103, pavvajami (pravrajami) i. 82 
perhaps to be corrected into pavvajami. bahadhea (bhagadheya) 
i. 80 is perhaps by transfer of aspiration like bahipia. (bhagim) 

( SSakuntala iv. 80). d and b undergo no change, d is rarely 
lost. talslpa»i (tadrSanaqi) i 96 beside tadiso (tadr^ah) i. 80, 
paava ii. 11 beside padapa ii. 13, saara iv. 14 beside sadara ii. 12, 
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jai (yadi) i. 62, paam (padam) i. 108, roissaip (rodisyami) iv. 
16, vaana (vadana) v. 27, hiaa (hrdaya) i. 18, 60, ii. 5, L3, iv. IS, 
v. 5 etc. d is changed to r through the influence of a following 
r which passes into i (cf §1 above). 

§ 8. Breathed aspirates Medial kh and th are regularly 
represented by h. Exceptions: mukhaa (mukhaka) iv. 19 and 
saipgadhita (sangrathita) v. 25 are apparently corruptions, th 
is changed into dh in pudhavl (prthivl) v. 7; pudavl ii. 12 is to 
be corrected accordingly or is due to Dravidian influence, ch 
remains unchanged, ph does not occur medially, th occurs 
only in padanti (rl path-) ii. 5 which is to be corrected into 
padhanti. 

§ 9. Voiced aspirates : —Medial gh is, without exception, 
turned into h. jh does not occur medially, dh remains unchang- 
ed. dh and bh are often changed into h. L’he following forms 
are peculiar: paiidi (prabhrti) iv. 5, badu- (bhra.tr-) j. 64, 
baana (bhajana) iii. 30 and sovagga (saubhagya) v. 2i all due, 
perhaps, to Dravidian influence; Bhairai (Bhaglrath!) i. 12, 14, 
108 beside Bhairahi iii. 27 may be a mistake. 

§10. JTasals:— n and n are regularly represented by 
anusvara. Besides in a n amber of eases doubling is indicated 
by the anusvara sign, which is due to Dravidian influence; thus 
aipa- (arya), several times, beside ayya i. 34 (only once), 
uipdisia (uddiSya) ii. 28, uvaipnasa (upanyasa) v. 23, daipsana 
(dargana) ii. 5, 39, 46, 47. iii. 55, iv. 1, 36, 38, v. 21 boside 
dassana iii. 30, nhjimanusa (nirmanusa) i. 82 and niipmidena 
(nirmitena) iv. 1, mamnu (manyu) iii. 30, mahantha (mahartha) 

v, 25 probably a misprint for mahaipdha, Vaipmii (Valmrki) 
i. 82, ii. 2, 9,10, 12, iv. 1, 5, v. 25 beside Vammli i. 108, v. 25, 

vi. 90, vimbbama (vibhrama) iv. 17 beside vibbhama v. 5. 
sahadhammaarinl (sahadharmacarinl) ii. 37, samumbhippa 
(samudbbinna) ii. 42 beside samubbhinna iv. 68, saipvaha 
(sarvatha) iv. 40 beside sawaha iv. 63, v. 58. In viijimaya 
(vismaya) iv. 19 and ammi (asmi) i. 38 anusvara stands for b. 
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The origin of this practice is due to Dra vidian influence and the 
forms in Prakrit which show a double consonant or anusvara 
followed by a single consonant optionally, as glqithl or gitthl 
(gr§ti), maipjara or majjara (marjara), vaaqasa or vaassa 
(vayasya) etc, might have lent support to it. n suffers no 
change but n is systematically changed into n. Where it is 
preserved, e.g. in niravasesa (niravaSe§a) i. 52, Nemisa (Naimisa) 
iii. 1 , na iii. 55 beside niravasesa v. 15, nemisa iii. 1 etc. na iii. 55 
etc., it is evidently through a mistake, m undergoes no change. 

§ 11. Liquids:— r is represented by 1 only in a single word; 

calana (carana) i. 12. padiara ii. 40 does not represent parihara 

(as in the chaya) but only pratikara. 1 is frequently changed 

into J even in the beginning of words. Jada iii. 27, lajja iii. 30, 

Lava vi. 65, haja iv. 1 , 2, saajajoa vi, 90, Rahavaula vi. 90 and 
« 

so on beside Iada iv. 2, lajja ii. 12, Lava ii. 3, hala ii. 1 , saalaloa 
vi. 93, Rahavaula i. 66. This is evidently due to Dravidian 
influence. 

§ 12. Semivowels Initial y is without exception turned 
into j. Medially it is frequently dropped but is preserved in a 
few words which, however, show forms without y elsewhere: chaya 
i. 16, piyasahi iv. 1 sahaya iv. 14, parihiyasi v. 49, vayassa iv. 2, 
Ramayana iv. 1 beside chaa ii. 11, piasahi ii. 1, sahaa iii. 1, 
parihiasi v. 35, vaassa iv. 83, Ramaana ii. 5. Only Mayavai iv. 
14, vimmaya iv. 19 and patthavayanti iv. 18 do not show forms 
without y. Medial v. is generally retained but is dropped in the 
following words : diasa iii. 52, diaha iv. 74, besides divahe iv. 5; 
pasaa i. 48; padiniutta i. 86; paiitta iv. 79 beside pavutta iv. 2» 
bhaada i. 96 beside bhavanto iv. 40 ; mahakal- v. 25. 

§ 13. Spirants is retained in a few words which should 
be considered as a scribal mistake or as a case of pedantic spelling. 
cittaSuddhi vi. 93, NemiSa iii. 1, sandeSa i. 56 (i. 52), Soanla ii. 
12 beside carittasuddhi vi. 90, Nemisa iii. 3, sandfsiadi i. 58, 
soagia iii. 50. s is changed into h in diaha (divasa) iv. 74, i i 
and divaha iv. 5. divaa iv. 5 is probably a mistake. 
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Aspirate:— As to pacuara ii. 40 see above §11. neapam 
(snehanam) ii. 12, and acchaida (atyahita) iv. 4 are exceptional, 
probably due to Dra vidian influence Visarga. duhkha iii. 30, 
36, iv. 14 beside dukka i. 52, ii. 12 and dukkha i. 64 is due to the 
influence of Sanskrit. 

Conjunct Consonants. 

§ 14. Q-emination ekka i. 64, v. 77, bhuvanekka vi. 93 be- 
side ea iii. 19; evva i. 48 etc. and evvam i. 62 etc. beside eva i. 82 
and evam iv. 18, 5, 6, 7 ; vandanuvvaaro (vandanopacara) ii. 13, 
sakkanomx (Saknomi) iv. 40. 

§ 15. Combinations of mutes with mutes : —Assimilation of 
the former to the latter is the rule. Peculiarities will be noticed, 
mumde (maugdhye) ii. 42 is probably to be corrected into 
muindhe, where anusvara indicates gemination. 

§16. Mutes with nasals:— If the nasal is the first member 
it remains unchanged, but if it is the second, it is assimilated 
to the mute, anni (agni) i. 48. jn is always represented by nn 
(and never by nn), but when it follows a, it appears as n. tm in 
atman appears 16 times as tt and 4 times as pp. nt never appears 
as nd, but in a single instance it is turned into nt: simantaa 
(simanta) i. 62. 

§17. Mutes with semivowels: — It is always the semivowel 
that is assimilated to the mute, except in the case of dv in which 
the reverse is the case, mandabhaa (mandbhagya) is found five 
times, ty, dy and dhy are palatalized : ce, jj and jjh. atyanta 
ii. 12 and acanta v. 21. beside aecanta ii. 43 etc. are perhaps mis- 
takes. acchaida (atyahita) iv. 3, pacchagada (pratyagata) vi. 
115 are exceptional, dy never=yy. In nimdiadi (mindyate) vi 
112 the dental is protected by the nasal, vijjhadhara (vidya- 
dhara) is probably a mistake, dv is=w, except in diupa 
(dvigupa) iv. 16, dudia (dviti'ya) iv. 74 and other forms of dvi-. 
Ayojja (Ayodhya) i. 66 is probably a printer’s mistake. py=w 
m duvvinnawa (durvijnapya) v. 17. dirgha is always dlha— rtis 
represented by tt; muhutta (muhurta) i. 16, iv. 5, samkittapa 
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(sankirtana) i 48, ii. 19; but in the forms of the rt. vrt- (vart-) 
tt is also frequently found : abhi-niuttomi (nirvartayami) i. 108 
nivvattidavva (nirvartayitavya) ii. 37 nivvattida (nirvartita) 
iii. 27 but nioavatti (niyoagavartl) vi. 112, passaparivattinl 
(-parivartini) iv. 10, vattadi (vartete) i. 1 2, vi. 63, vattami (varte, 
chaya wrong) iii. 52, vattamano (vartamanah) iv. 5, anuvattissadi 
(anuvartisyate) iv. 3 — rth appears as ttb : edavattham 

etadartham?) ii. 6, patthania (prarthaniya) ii 12 paramattha 
(paramartha) iii 30, vi. 57, mabattha (mahart'ia) v 21, vi 93, 
samattha (saraartha) ii. 5, iv. 18. As to mahantha v. 25 see 
above §10. samatta (samartha) is probably to be corrected into 
samattha.— rdh is represented by ddhtsaddha (sartha) iii. 1, 
muddha (murdhan) v. 64 dhanuddhara (dhanurdhara) vi. 93; 
but in the forms of the rt. vrdh- (vardh-), the combination is 
represented by ddh: vaddhasi (varddnase) ii. 1, vaddhiadi 
vrddhyate; (chaya wrong), samvaddhia (samvarddhita) 


ii. 12. 

§ 18. Mutes with spirants: —The spirant is as a rule assimi- 
lated to the mute, ks is always represented by kkh, except in 

vacchatthala (vaksahsthala) ii. 34, iv. 68; thus lakkhl (laksmi) 

v. 5. and Lakkhana (Laksmani) i. 6, 58, 82 etc. Cf. however, 
vikkevanikkeva (viksepanik?epa) iii. 1 beside nikkhitta 
(niksipta) iv 74, takkana (tatksana) iv. 19 beside khana (ksana)' 
iv 85 vilakkha (vilaksa) iv. 89. vijjai i. 84 is=vljayati and not 
vlksateas in the chaya ts is variously represented; vaccha 
(vatsa) i. 6. etc. beside vacca (once i. 58), nibhaechati (nirbhart- 
savati) v. 104 samivaccara (samvatsara) v. 58, vaccalattana 
fvatsalatva) v. 27 and samussahedi (samutsahayati) i. 14. ps : 
accaranam (apsarasam) iv. 79. Sc: accariam (aScaryam) v. 67 
and niccala (niScala) iv. 5, 9k: dukkhara (duskara) v. 25^ 9t and 
IS. are both represented by t*h which is also written tt or thth, but 
nistura i 58 beside niththuraii. 12, Vasistha i. 82 beside Vasi$htha 
vi ’90 susthu i. 108 beside sut^hu i. 16 iii. 1 are evidently mistakes. 

' baDPha (ba§pa) v. 27 ‘tear’, st and sth are changed into 
ttti paddhi (nasti) iv. 18 beside atthi i. 40, jalahftra-ddhanida 
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(-stanita) iii. 30, pattana (prasthana) ii. 50 beside patthana in 
Ojp veiy nest line, hatta (hasta) ii. 38 beside hattha iv. 14 are 
all to be corrected accordingly. In the forms of the rt. stha, tth 
frequently appears instead of tth: tthida (sthita) iv. 2, 79, v. 5, 
avaththida (avasthita) v. 21, saipthadum (sam stha turn) i. 6, 
tthapa (sthana) iii. 36 v. 25, 21 , beside tthana iv. 1, v. 3. Fur- 
ther kkambha (stambha) v. 5, beside tambha ii. 12 v. 60 and 
tthambha v. 21, timida (stimita) iii 55. sp ;s turned into pp : parisa 
(sparSa) i. 14 ii. 12, pappanda (praspanda) v. 21, while sph is both 
pp. and pph : saqipodaa (samsphotaka) iii. 1 and paripphuda 
(parisphuta) i. 32. 

§19. Nasals with nasals : — nmrjamma ii. 46 and ummullia 
(unmfllita) vi. 93. 

§ 20. Nasals with semivowels : —The semivowel is assimila- 
ted to the nasal. ny (and nv) always changed into nn:as to 
maxnnu iii. 30 see §10 above; similarly niipmanusa i. 82, niipmida 
iv. 1, sahadhammaarinl ii. 37 ; also Vammli i. 82 etc. beside 
Vammli i. 108 etc. 

§21. Nasals with spirants : — £m:— sahassarassim (sahasra- 
Smih) vi. 90 §m: gimma (grjsma) iii. 1. sm is represente by mil, 
which is also written hm: ahmanam (asmakam) v. 25; ahlanam 
(ehaya: asmakam) is a misprint; mhi (asmi) i. 82, ii. 82 iii. 1 etc. 
beside mmi i. 48 and jpmi i. 16, iv. 42, 44, 50 etc. As to animi 
i. 38 and viipmaya iv. 19 see obove, §10. hn and hm are retained 
as they are: anugahnadi (anugrhnati) i. 84 bahmanajadi 
(brahmanajatih) v. 112. 

§ 22. Semivowels with semivowels: — ry is changed into yy: 
ayya (arya) i. 34, ayyahiip (aryabhih) i. 56. Elsewhere aipa is 
uniformly written, due to Dravidian influence. See above §1 0. 
sura i. 68, iii. I, iv. 77 should be connected with Skr. sQra and not 
with surya. rv, vy and vr are regularly represented by vv. 
saipvaha iv. 40 beside savvaha (sarvatha) i. 48, etc. 

§ 23. Semivowels with spirants : — The semivowel is without 
exception assimilated to the spirant and the result is always ss 
medially and.s initially; dassania (darSanlya) iii. 30 but every- 
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where else dams-. (12 times); passa (parsva) iv. 10; mahesi 
(maharsi) i. 82, iv. 38, v. 25, vi 90. Ramascama (Ramalyama) 
ii. 1 beside ssamala (Syamala) v. 5 is peculiar, perhaps due to 
Dravidian influence, saya (sva) i. L03 beside saa i. 64 (i. 84 
chaya wrong) . 

ACCIDENCE. 

Nouns. 

§ 24. a-stems. Nom. sg. m. munijario (munijanah) iv. 19 n. 
kuduhalam (kutuhalam) i 14, sappam v. 62 ; sarpa is masc. in 
Sanskrit. Voc. sg. m. Kosalahipa (Kosaladhipa) i. 34. Ace. sg. 
m. n. assamam (aSramam) iii. 55. panam ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as 
in chaya. Instr. sg. m. davanajena (davanalena) v. 15. n. uttarfena 
(uttariyena) iv. 64. Abl. sg. m. candado (candrat)i. 90. n. 
inuhado (mukkat); here as well as in the ease of several 
other Abl. forms the chaya is wrongly given as mukhatah etc.) iv. 
79. Gen. sg. m. assassa (alvasya) ii. 37. n pavassa (papasya) i. 14 
Loe. sg. m. sagge (svarge) ii. 12. n. simhasane (simhasane) v. 5. 
— Nom. pi. m. pana (prana h) vi. 115. juala (yugalau) ii. 5; this 
word is neuter in Sanskrit ; perhaps jamala (yamalau) is the 
correct reading, panam ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as in chaya. n. 
silahanijjaim akkharaun (llaghaniyany aksarani) i. 78. 
alakkhanlai edani kadanani (alaksaniyanyetani kadanani) iv. 17 
is evidently through Sanskrit influence. Acc. pi. n. kusumaun 
(kusumani) iii. 27, earidaim (caritani) iv. 3. Instr. pi. m. 
sevaehim (sevakaih) v. 17 n, vaanehiip (vacanaih) iv. 85 v. 13. 
arannahim i. 82 is probably from an a-stem or is to be corrected 
into arannehiin. Gen. pi. m. sihanam (sifahanam) ii. 5 (in 
verse) n. naananam (nayanayoh and not nayananam as in the 
chaya). Loc. pi. m. upabhoesu (upabhogesu) iv. 5. 

§ 25. a-stems. Nom. sg. kundamala iii. 27. patthaniam 
(prarthanlya) ii. 12 is perhaps to be corrected into patthania. 
Voc. sg. apandide (apandite) ii. 19. Acc. sg. dharam (dharam) 
V. 7. Instr. sg. vanadevadae (vanadevataya) iv. 14; tarangae! 
(tarangaih) i. 84; this word is mase. in Sanskrit. Gen. sg. Sldae 
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(Sitayah) i. 48. ciraj[vidae (cirajivitayah) iv. 68 jivita is nent. 
in Sanskrit. Loc. sg. dlhiae (dirghikayam) iv. 5.— Nona. pi. 
piamvada (priyamvadah) i. 66. Instr. pi. itthiahina (strlbhih) 
ii. 12 as well as sampadidahi (sampaditabhih) iv. 5. Gen. pi. 
munikannaanam (munikanakanam) iv. 79. 

§ 26. i- and u-stems. Nona. sg. m. Somittl (Saumitrih) i. 72. 
In sahassarassiin (sabasrar^mihj vi. 90 the final nasal is to be 
omitted and corrected accordingly, mananu (manyuh) iii 30 
beside tusarabindu (tusarabinduh) v 15 f bahmanajadl 
(brahmanajatih) v. 112 beside anatti (ajnaptih) i. 66 Yoc. sg. f. 
Jannavedi (Yajnavedt) iv. 1 . Aec. sg. f padikidim (pratikrtim) 
iv. 38. gaim (gatim) ii. 12 beside gaim iii. 1 Instr. sg. m. 
Vammiina (Valmlkina) iv. 5. As to sotthina i. 108 see above § 4. 
f. akidle (akrtya) iv. 75. vinnattia i. 84 is perhaps through 
Sanskrit influence. Gen. sg. m. pamo (patyah) i. 52 f. padiki- 
die (pratikrteh) iv. 38 as vinnattia above. Nom. pi. m. mahesino 
(maharsayah) i. 82 beside adihl (atithf) v. 71. Gen. pi. m. 
pahudlpam (prabbrtinam) i. 96. Loe. pi. m. padumapacayadisu 
(padmapacayadi Su) iv. 5. 

§ 27. i- and u-stems. Nom. sg. Vedavadi (Vedavat'i) 

11. 12. Voc. sg. bhaava'i Bbalrai (bhagavati Bhagirathi) i 108. 
Acc. sg Vaidehiip (Vaidehlai, cliaya wrong) beside bhagavalm 
Bbalrahlm (bhagavatlm Bbaglrathlm) iii. 27, pudhavim 
Cprtbivlm) v. 7 and mandabhainlip (tnandabhaginim)' i. 58. 
Instr. sg. ajjus Kekaie (6va3rva Kaikeyya, chaya not correct) i. 
22. Gen. sg. piasahie (priyasakhyah) ii. 1, 14. Loc. sg. pudavfe 
(prtbivyam) ii. 12 — Nom, pi. slmantinlo (simantinyah) v. 11 
Instr. pi. marisihiip (madrSibhih) ii. 12 beside vanavasinihi 
(vanavasinibhih) iv. 5 Gen. pi. dampadfnani (dampatinfun) ii. 

12. ajjunana (SvaSrflnam) i. 56. 

§ 28 r-stems. Aec. sg madaram (mataram) iv. 7. Gen. sg 
piduno (pituh) v. 104. 

§ 29. t-stems. Nom. sg. m. anusoanto (anuSocan) i. 58. f. 
pariharanti iv. 3. Instr. sg. sandigantena (sandiSata) i. 52. Nom. 
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pi. aloanta (alokayantau) ii. 42, alamkaranta (alamkurvatau) 

v. 27.— Nom. sg. (t)attabhavam ( (t)attrabhavan) v. 43 (iv. 75), 
bhaavam (bhagavan) i. 98. Voc. sg. bhaavam (bhagavan) i. 102, 

vi. 61. Instr. ag. bhaada (bhavata) i 96. bhaavada (bhagavata) 
ii 3. Gen. sg. bhaavado (bhagavatah) v. 5. — Nom pi. bhavanto 
(bhavantah) iv. 40. The feminine of bhavam is always bodl iv. 
81, 83, 87. 

§ 30. n-stems. Nom sg. raa (raja) iv. 75. Voc. sg. raam 
v. 7, raa v. 19 (rajan). Gen. sg. ramo (rajnah) v. 21. maharao 
i. 66 (Nom. sg.), maharaam i. 58 (Ace. sg), maharaassa ii 8 
(Gen, sg.) like an a- stem. -Nom sg. appa (atma) vi. 112. Ace. 
sg. attanam. (atmanam) i. 4S. [nstr. sg atfcaiip (atmana) iv. 14. 
Gen. sg. attano (atmanah) iii. 30 also attanaassa in'. 31 and 
appanaassa iii 55— Nom. sg. muddha (murddha) v. 64. jammaip 
(janma) ii. 46, sakkhi (saksi) vi. 90, nioavatti (niyogavarti) vi. 
112. Acc sg. vanavasinaip (vanavasinam) iii. 33. Loe, sg pabi 
(pathi) ii. 4.— Nom. pi. kesarino (kesarinah) v. 7, phalasino 
(phalaiinah) v. 19 Gen pi. nivasinam (nivasinam) v. 64, 
vanavasinam (vanavasinaip) ii. 16. 

§ 31. s-stem. Gen. pi. accaranaip (apsarasam) iv. 79. 

Pronouns. 

§ 32. 1st Person. Nom sg. ahaip, several times, ham i. S6, 
only once. Acc. sg. mam, several times, mam i. 84, only once, 
perhaps to be corrected into mam. Instr. sg. mae. Gen sg. 
mama and me. Loc. sg. mayi i. 52, only once. -Nom. pi. ambe v. 
25, only once. Gen. pi. ahmanam v. 25, twice. 

§ 33. 2nd Person. Nom. sg. tumam, several times, tuvain 
v. 49, only once, sumain v. 12 is to be corrected into tumaip. 
Acc. sg. tumaip. In i. 64 the reading is wrong. Instr. sg. tue, 
tae (once). Gen. sg. tava (thrice), tuba (twice), de (twice), te 
(once). Instr. pi. tuhmehixp. Gen. pi. tuhm(mh)anam. 

$34. Demonstratives, tad-: Nom. sg. m. so; f. sa; n tam. 
Acc. sg. m. taip. Instr. sg. m. tena (fonr times), dena (once). 
Abl. sg. m. tado. Gen. sg. m. tassa; f. tae. Loc. sg. tahim— 
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Nom. pi m. te, de (ii. 42 chaya wrong). Gen. pi. m. danam. -ta, 
several times. 

etad-: Nom. sg. m. eso, s. t. esa (3 times), f. esa. n. edain. 
Ace. sg. m. f. n. edaiji Instr. sg. m. n. edina. f. edae. Gen. sg. 
n. edassa. Loc. sg. f. n. etassim, edassim.— Nom. pi. m ede. n. 
edapi (Sanskrit influence?) Instr. pi. m edehiip. Gen. pi. m. 
edapain.— ettha several times. 

idam- : Nom. sg. m. aam. Acc sg. m. n. imarn. Abl. sg. m. 
imado. Gen. sg. m. f. se — ido, several times, kidiso so: (ii. 18) 
the reading is doubtful. 

§ 35. Relative. Nom. sg. m. jo. n. jam. Acc. sg. n. jam. 
Instr. sg. m. jena. Gen. sg. jassa. Loc. sg. jahiip. 

§ 36. Interrogative. Nom. sg. m. ko. f. ka. n. kim Acc. sg. n. 
kim. Instr. sg. kena Abl. sg. kjsa (never kissa). Gen. sg. 
kassa. — kahaip, kahim and kudo. As to the combinations of ko 
and kim, the following occur: kovi i. 84, iii. 55, vi. 93; konu i. 104; 
konukhu iii. 30; kimvi iv. 74, 79; kimdu iv. 40; kimti ii. 43; 
kimnukhu i. 82. (kocci and kimci do not occur). 

§ 37. Pronominal Adjectives, antarena v. 13, vi. 90. anno 
i. 88, vi. 93; anna i. 74. avaram ii. 30, iii. 30. ubhayamv.il. 
kadamaxn v. 117. saa i. 64, saam i. 82, sayam i. 108 (sva?). 
sawo iv. 18.— parakeraam (parakiyam) i. 25, paraeraaip i. 23, 
parakeraena iv. 64. 

Numerals. 

§ 38. One. ea iv. 19, ekkaxp v. 77, ekkena i. 64, eassa? ii. 1 2. 
— anea ii. 12, bhuvanekka vi. 93, earnl i. 82, 88, iv. 16, eai'nlxp i. 
82, eamle ii. 12. 

§ 39. Two. duve ii. 1, v. 21 . dopnani (dvayoh) v. 77. — 
dudio (dvitlyah) ii. 3, -dudiam ( dvitlyam) iv. 74. — diuna- (dvi- 
guna)' iv. 16.— ubhayaip. v. 11 ; As to jualii ii. 5 see above § 24. 
mihuna iv. 36. 

§ 40. Seven, sattame iv. 5. 
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| 41. Ten. Dasaraha i. 96, Dasarahe v. 27. — dasamo v. 58. 

§ 42. Hundred, sadaha sadaha (Satadha) v. 64. 

§ 43. Thousand, sahassa (sahasra) vi. 93. sahassarassiip 
(sahasraraimih) vi. 90. 

The Verb. 

§ 44. The Present. — Indicative. The 3rd sg. ending is, as a 
rule, -di, only exceptionally -i : aacchai iv. 74 beside gacchadi iii. 
45, iccai (icchati) iv. 87, bahei iv. 79 beside blhedi (badhate) 
ii. 12, santavai ii- 19 beside santavadi (sant:.piti) iii. 55, alaip- 
karei iv. 75 beside alaipkaredi (alaipkaroti) ii. 13, disaf iv. 38, 
dlsal i. 82 (drSyate) are the only examples quotable. The ending 
-de appears in an isolated form, pekkhade iv. 38 by the side of 
pekkhadi (preksate). The 2nd sg. ending is always -si, never -se ) 
and the 1st sg. ending is -mi. In the pi. the 3rd pers. is very 
frequent. It always ends in -nti, never in -ndi The 2nd pi. does 
not occur but one example of the 1st pi. is met with; gaamhma 
v. 25. 

The change of the stem final to e is frequent, especially in the 
Imperative: apusaremi iii. 1, tuvaremi ii. 50, bahedi ii. 12, iv. 79, 
badhesi iii. 36, karemi i. 82 etc., alaipkaredi ii. 13, iv. 75. 

Imperative: — The 3rd sg. in-du is very common. 2nd sg:-a 
in gaceha iv. 10, bhana iii. 50, munca v. 62 and samassasa vi. 65; 
-ahi in bhapahi ii. 45 bhayahi iv. 83 sunahi iv. 5, v. 23; -ehi in 
adesehi i. 14, apavehi v. 15, kahehi i. 32, 42, niivehi i. 12, 
parittaehi v. 15, badhebi i. 58, vinnavehi i. 56, vipodehi iv. 17. 
annesahi iv. 1 is perhaps to be corrected into -sehi. hohi is excep- 
tional. supnaiptu iv. 40, vi. 90 is the only quotable form for the 3rd 
pi. upasappadu v. 43 is to be corrected into upassappantu. The 
other forms of the plural and 1st sg. do not occur. 

Optative : — Very rare, bhave iv. 3, 38 bhaveditti ! ii. 46. 

Roots of the 1st class :-bhu: hodi iv. 18, 91.homi iii. 30 
iv. 10, hohi i. 58, 64, v. 5 hodu iv. 38 anuhodi iv. 18, apubhavadi 
ii. 43, apubhavami iii. 30, pahavadi iv. 46, 56 vi. 90 pahavami 
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ii. 38 iii. 55, iii. 1, 30 bhavanti v. 27 (ehaya abhutam wrongly) 
pahavanti i. 12.— stha : citthanti v. 27, 67, anucitthami iv. 17, 
40.— gam: gaccbadi iii. 45, aacchai iv. 74. gaccha i. 68, 108, iv. 10. 
— tvar-: tnvaremi. ii. 50, tuvaredu v. 1. — preks : pekkhadi iv. 38, 
pekkhade iv. 38, pekkhasi ii. 30, pekkhami ii. 45 iii. 55.— smr; 
sumarasi iii. 33, sumarami v. 58 — sr: annsaremi iii. 1. — tr: 
odarami i. 14. — mr j- : pamaj jami iii. 55. — ruh : adirohadi v. 64. — 
vrdh : vaddhasi ii. 1.— kram: adikkamami iv. 40.— hr; haranti 
ii. 5.— ram: ahiramadi i. 18. — labh; uvalambhami i. 58.— badh; 
badhesi iii. 36, bahedi ii. 12, bahei iv. 79, badheyadi (?) ii. 42.— 
vrt : vattadi i. 12, vatthadi vi. 63 (to be corrected), vattami 
(ehaya wrong)' iii. 52.— vrdh, vaddhasi ii. 1.— tap. saqjtavai ii. 19, 
saiptavadi iii. 55, samtapasi iv. 60. pavvajami i. 82 and padanti 
ii. 5. are in need of correction. 

2nd class: — as: atthi i. 40: animi i. 38, (m)mi i. 64, iv. 44 
(with assimilation) beside mhi ii. 12, 34, iii. 30, v. 60 and hmi 
vi. 59 i. 4, vi. 63 with printer’s devil; sonti (santi) i. 64. — ya: 
aanti i. 82. 

4th class :— kup ; kuppadu iv. 40. 

5th class : — ci : ocinomi iii. 27. — Sak : sakkanomi iv. 40. — Sru : 
sunahi iv. 5, v. 23 sunnantu iv. 40, vi. 90. 

6th class:— i?: icchami iv. 1, iccai iv. 87.— viS: tipavisadi 
ii. 11, pavisadi iv. 8.— majj; nimajjami ii. 42. dhp: dharanti 
(dhriyante) vi. 57. 

8th clase;-kp-; alamkarediii. 13, alaipkarei iv. 75, karemi 
i. 82, iii. 30, 55, iv. 46, karidu (karotu) v. 71 beside karodu 
vi. 93. 

9th class:— grah: anugabnadi i. 84.— jna, janasi ii. 25 iv. 8 
(with a misprint) etc., janami ii, 42, iii. 30 etc. jananti iv. 6, 7, 
pa anami iv. 87. 

10th class :— rup; niruvemi iii. 30.-bharts: nib- bhacchadi 
(-chedi) v. 104.— tark; takkemi ii. 6, v. 7.— dhr, dharinti v. 25.— 
mpj: pamaj jami (-jje-?) iii. 55.— pr; paremi i. 6. — vij-; vijjai i. 84 
(vijayati, ehaya wrong). 
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Imperfect: — as£ iv. 79. ma rodl iv. 15. asa iv. 36 looks like 
Perfect, but it is doubtful; the passage is corrupt. 

§ 45. Future : — The ending of the 1st sg. is, as a rule, -ip. 
-mi occurs only in a single form, parisussami vi. 15. The 3rd 
sg. ending is -di and the pi. ending, -nfci, appear in a single in- 
stance, saipbhavissanti iv. 40. Forms with the thematic -i- are 
very frequent, bhu: bhavissadi i. 50. gam: gamissarp iv. 40, 

iv. 40. stha : anueitthissadi v. 25, anucitthissaip ii. 50. prek? : 
pekkhissadi in. 55, pekkhissam tii. 30. sr: osarissam iv. 36 
(chaya incorrect), vrfc: anuvattissadi iv. 3. srp. uvas : ppaissaqi 
n. 13 upasappissaip. iv. 40 (chaya in both places incorrect). 

cats ; acakkissadi iii. 1. rud : roissam iv. 16. 

kup: — kuppissadi iv. 40. gram: vissamissaip, i. 16. 

prach : pucehissam v. 100, 112. 

kr :— karaissaip i. 108 (chaya wrong), iv. 74. 

bandh nibbandhaissaiji v. 5. 

varn; niwannaissaip. iii. 30. laks: lakkhaJssaip v. 7. 

§ 46. Passive:— In addition to— [a-, -ia- is frequently found. 
They are both equally common, adikkhiadi vi. 80, avaqijiadi 
iii. 30, niipdiadi vi. 112, pucciadi (procyate) iv. 15, parihariasi iv. 
72, bhaniadi ii. 5, vaddhiadi ii. 40 (chaya incorrect), -ia- is perhaps 
due to the contamination of the form -ia- and -ijja-. disai iv. 82, 
dlssai iv. 38, d£sasi iv. 89 are special forms. 

§47. Causative: — p-eausative: anavedi i. 98, anavedu 

v. 119, apavehi iv. 52, vinpvedi i. 62, vinnavemi L 94, iv. 48, 
vippavidavvo i. 62, pattbavayanti iv.48, saddaveanti ii. 42, sad- 
davaissam ii. 13. The other forms are of the type adivahe'di iv. 5 
and adivahemi ii. 11, iv. 16. 

§ 48. Denominative: — romancedi iii. 30. saccavanadi vi. 
90. saddaveanti and saddavalssaip quoted above. 

Verbal Nouns. 

§49. Present Participle: — -anta : bhavanto iv. 40, saipdi- 
santena i*. 52 and the like, aniccaritti is corrupt It is = anuca- 
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rantl ace. to chaya. Feminine form ends in -anti : akkhipanti 
ii. 13, pahavanti iv. 40 and so on. 

-mana: apnesamanassa iv. 77, dlsamapa vi. 93 (passive)", 
dharamane v. 27 vattamano iv. 5. 

§50. Past Passive Participle: — da The d is dropp- 
ed in a few forms: kampia i. 6, lalia iv, IS beside lajida 
v. 21, vipiggaa v. 7, samvaddhia ii. 12. The vowel preceding the 
suffix is generally i short ; but padigahida v. 49 beside gahida 
ix. 50 and pigahida i. 40. janida v. 86 beside anpada v. 60 and 
apapunnada vi. 61, vinnada iv. 38 and ahinnada iv. 66. Of the 
forms without i the following may be quoted : adikkanta iv. 68 
etc. adimuttu iv. 79, kida i. 82 etc., gada i. 36 etc. gaddha 
(grathita) iii. 27, jaa i. 14, iii. 1 beside jfxda ii. 12, vi. 15, 
ttbida iv 2 etc., parinaddha v. 5, samarudha v. 5. 

-na : ahinna (bhid-) vi. 88, asappa (sad) iv. 2 etc., pacchanpa 
(chad) iii. 55 and paccapna iv. 79 (to be corrected), p asappa xv. 
58 etc., and visanpa v. 49 (sad), vicchippa (chid) iv. 7 and 
vitthippa (str-) v. 117. punna (pr. or pur) i. 90 etc. — dippa 
(datta) v. 86; and mahapadinpa iii. 27 is corrupt, perhaps the 
correct reading is maha padinnada and mae padinnada. 

§ 51. Gerundives, -davva: apugahi'davva i. 56 and apug- 
gahidavva i. 62, anucitthidavvaxp iv. 64, janida vvaijx iii. 30, 
hodawapi iv. 19, and so on. 

-apia : apukampanla i. 96, dassapio iii. 30, pa<jipalapla i. 96, 
vajjapla iii, 41, soapia ii. 12, iii. 50, with soapijjo (iii. 50) in the 
very next line, also silahanijjaun i. 78, sambharaplaxp ii. 7. Note 
patthapiaxp, ii. 12 with short vowel, -a does not occur. 

§52. Gerund, -ia is common : ajapia iii. 30, apucitthia iv. 
42, uddisia iii. 27 beside uxpdisia ii. 28, gacchia v. 21, bhavia i. 12, 
bhamia (bhutva) ii. 12, uvalapibhia i. 38, supia ii. 6, sumaria v. 
15, 27, and so on. kadua and gadua are exceptional. 

§ 53. Infinitives, -iduxp: apakkamidum iv. 74, uvekkhiduxp 
iv. 40, upahasiduip iv. 87, odaridupx t 6, ogahiduxp iv. 5, japi- 
duipiv. land soon, kaduxp iii. l and sapxthaduxp i. 6 are the 
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only forms without union vowel. Note niwasiduip. (nirvasayitum) 

i. 60, visajjaiduip (visarjayituip) iii. 30 and adivahiduip 
(ativahayituip) ii. 12. 

§ 54. Formative suffixes, -a (-ka) : kumaraa v. 21, puttaa 

ii. 1, bhirua iv. 60, mukhao iv. 19, slmaptaa i. 62, sangltaa iv. 1. 

-ttana (-tva) : adhannattanam i. 40, avikalattanena vi. 101, 
nisaipsattanaip ii. 43, dhanijattanaip i. 58, mahilattanena i. 48, 
mahattanena v. 15, 112. 

-da ( ta): avissasaniada ii. 12, anuragada ii. 27, 39, agoarada 

iv. 38, avinldada iv. 40, parahlnada iii. 30, lahuda v. 15. 

-do f-tas) : aggado i. 12 etc. ido i. 6S etc. gunado v. 9, 
dosado v. 9. In the ehaya the Abl. -ado is several times con- 
founded with this suffix : cf. dukkado ii. 12, muhado iv. 79, v. 64> 
visaado i. 60, simhasanado v. 62, hiaado i. 60. 

-ha (-tha) : annaha iv. 91, jaha, jaha iv. 19, taha i. 14, etc. 
savvaha i. 82 etc. saijivaha iv. 40. (-dha): sadaha (Satadha) 

v. 64. 

-metta (-matra) : adimattaip ii. 19, iii. 55 ; but uvalaipbhamet- 
taena i. 40, sumarapamettagna i. 62, suamettaena, in a corrupt 
passage, ii. 12. It appears that -metta is the form accepted by 
our author and the first word is to be corrected accordingly. 

-dara, -tama (-tara, -tama) : ahiadara ii. 12 etc. uccadara 
v. 21, gurudara v. 7 also guruara v. 7, loladara v. 21, -annatama 
v. 5 — - -ttha : jettha i. 76, etc. 

§ 55. Indeclinables. 

ai occurs three times, once (iii. 36) in this form and twice 
(ii. 19, iv. 60) in its Skt. form. aid. Bhasa.uses this word only 
once in all his dramas and Kalidasa twice, once in his Saknntala 
and another time in his TJrvaSl. 

amho iii. 30. Not used by other dramatists: Bhasa has 

aipgho and Kalidasa, hamho. 

aho i. 40 and in five other places. 
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aviha v. 62. Bhasa and Kalidasa have avida. 

adu (uta) v. 9, 102. 

evva, sixteen times, and eva, only twice, jeva is found once, 
iv. 19, in a doubtful passage. 

ewaip, 28 times, and evaip, only twice. 

kila iv. 87, v. 25 and kija v. 25 (twice), 64. 

klsa, seven times. 

khu, always, never kkhu. This word occurs 8 times after a 
long vowel, 7 times after a short vowel (always either na or rm) 
and 6 times after anusvara. The use of kkhu predominates over 
this form from the 7th or 8th century, hu which is common in 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, does not occur. 

jeva, see above ; not after anusvara. 

ca v. 27 after anusvara and once again in the combination 
annacca iii. 1; elsewhere always a even after anusvara. 

tti (iti) after a vowel, several times, ti after anusvara, four 
times (ii. 43, iv. 5, v. 117). ciraduhkhasahayaqi tti is, therefore, 
to be amended, cf. § 3. 

dapiip, eleven times, dani appears once (i. 82) in a passage 
which is corrupt, dani appears only in Bhasa. dani in i. 82 is 
to be amended into daniip, cf. § 3. 

$aip (nanu) ii. 37, 47. Once nu (i. 48) is said in the chaya 
to represent (incorrectly) nanu; elsewhere rui always represents 
nu. cf . § 3. 

bho is used several times in addressing persons. 

vi (api) : cf. § 3, but pi does not occur although it is frequent 
in the earlier dramas. 

via (iva), but vva which appears in some of the later dramas 
does not occur. 

haddhi. This form occurs in four places, repeated twice in 
three of the places, haddhi occurs in a single passage where it is 
also repeated. Bhasa always uses the shorter form and among 
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the later dramatists the longer form is decidedly more common. 
For our drama haddhi appears to be the proper form. 

hala, thrice, once with cerebral J. 

hi hi occurs once (v. 21) in combination with bho. Bhasa has 
always hi hi without bho. Kalidasa uses both forms while Har$a 
has always hi hi bho. 

ha and he: each once (i. 34 and iv. 85). 




UBER DIE ALTESTEN INDISCHEN METRIKER UND 

IHR WERK 

Von 

Hermann Jacobi 

1 

Die Melrik (chandas) ist eins der sechs Vedangas, das vorlet- 
zte in der ersten Aufzahlung derselben in der Mundaka Upanisad 

l, 1,5; als solches gait von je das Chandahsfltra des Pingala, Es 
liegt uns in zwei fast identisehen Rezensionen vor, die Weber 1 
als die des Rg und Yajus bezeiehnet hat. Sagenhaft ist, was die 
Tradition von Pingala berichtet. Er soli n'imlich, wie Patanjali, 
ein Naga gewesen nnd von einem Makara vershlungen worden 
sein 2 . 

ijber das Alter des Chandahsfltra Iasst sieh nichts mit 
Bestimmtheit ausmaehen. Gargya 3 , der Verfasser des 
SamapariSista flber vedische Metrik, nennt nnter den Quellen ffir 
dies sein Werkehen den Pingala; dessen Chandahsfltra gait also 
in den Auslaufern der vedisehen Wissenschaft als Autoritdt, wie 
es bei einem Vedanga aueh nicht anders zu erwarten ist. Die 
erste ehronologisch einigermasseu datierbare Erwdhnung 
Pingala ? s findet sieh im Bha?ya znm Mimaqisasfltra 1, 1, 5 (S. 16) 
in dem langen Zitat aus dem Vrttikara (Upavarsa 2,, 3. oder 4. 
Jahrhnndert n. Chr.). Dort heisst es : “Niemand ausser Pingala 
oder einem, der dessen Werk anerkennt, wdrde unter m (makara) 
einendreisilbigen Versfusz (trika) aus lauter Ldngen (sarvaguru) 
verstehn.” Die Beschreibung der Metra durch die Buehstaben: 

m, y, r, s, t, j, bh, n, (1, g) gait also sehon friih als eharakterist- 
isch fur Pingala ’s System. 

1. Indische Studien VIII, S. 162. Dies fflr ipsere Keunttfs 
der indischem Metrik grundlegende Werk ist hier uberall gemeint, 
wo bei dem Namen Weber’ nur die Seitenzahl angegeben wird. 

2. Paneatantra, Pflrnabhadra’s Rezension, II, 29. 

3. Weber, S. 158. 
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Weniger kunstlich und viel'leicht alter ist die Methode, die 
Stellen der Zeile anzugeben, wo 1-ange Silben Stehn, wie es noch 
im Srutabodha geschielit. JBharata kennt beide Methoden, woraus 
sich ergibt, dasz das NatyaSastra junger als Pmgala s Werk ist. 
Seine Autoritdt stand also schon in den ersten Jalirbnnderten 
unserer Zeitreehnung fest ; wieviel holier sie liinaufreicht, lasst 
sich nicht bestimmen ; doch kann man ein betrachtliclies Alter 
fiir dieselbe wahrseheinlich maehen, obschon zunachst der An- 
schein dagegen zu spreehen seheinl. 

So kdnnte man betonen, dasz Pingala in dem Yedanga uber 
Metrik die weltliche Metrik viel eingehender behandelt als die 
vedische. Jedoch bietet das Yedanga G-rammatik ein Analogon, 
insofern Panini zur Grnndlage derselben die bhasa macht, die 
vedischen Sprach-erscheinnngeu aber nnr als Ausnahmen zu 
seinen Regeln behandelt Man konnte sich vielleicht als ein 
Argument fiir ein verhaltnismassig junges Alter Pingala ’s darauf 
berufen, dasz er eine so grosze Zalil, weit uber hundert, von 
‘kiinsltichen’ Sanskrit Metra, d. h. solehen lehrt, in denen nicht 
nur die Zahl der Silben, sondern auch deren Quantitat unverander- 
lich festgesetzt ist. Es musz also zu seiner Zeit eine hochent- 
wickelte eigenartige Poesie (nach dem Namen der Versmasze zu 
schlieszen, lyrisch-erotisehen Gharakters) bei den Sanskrit 
Redenden bestanden haben. Es ist jedoch nicht abzusehn, 
weshalb nicht schon fruhe selbst die Sistas zarteren Empfindungen 
Ausdruck verliehen haben sollten, wozu ihnen die vedischen 
Metra schwerlich als das geeiguete Yehikel erscheinen 
mochten. Fiir den friihen Gebrauch ‘ kiinstlicher ’ Metra 
zeugt ubrigens Patanjali. Wie ndmlich Kielhorn 1 gezeigt 
hat, sind unter jenes Zitaten im Mahabha$ya eine Anzahl 
Strophen in ‘kttnstiichen’ Metren, nnd zwar auszer XJpajati une 
Salini, namentlich solche von einfaehem Rhythmus, ndmlich die 
jambischen, trochaisehen und spondeischen Dimeter: Pramajju, 
Samani und Vidyunmala, ferner die anapdstischen und daktyli- 


1. Ind. Ant. 3884, S. 228ff. 
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sehen Tetrameter Totaka tin dDodhaka. In diesen ‘kttnstliehen ’ 
Versen waren grammatische Lehrsatze abgefasst und discutiert, 
ebenso vie spaier gerade d'e abst.akfesten Disziplinen sieh 
dlmlieh gebauter Strophen (Bhujangapravata, Sragvini) mil Vor- 
liebe bedienen. Eine besonders kttnslliehe Strophe der Art zitiert 
Patanjali zn VI H, 2, 55, sie hat das Schema ~ ^ J u u u u u u— 1| 

Es setzt eine lange literarishe trbuag voraus um die Sprache so 
geschmeidig zu machen, dasz selbst abstrakie T lemata in diesem 
kttnstliehen Versmasz behandelt warden konnten, oder gar in 
der Vidyunmala, einer Strophe von 32 langen Siiben. Zu dem- 
selben Schlusz fiihrt die sehr haufige Verwendung der Arya 
zu Karikas im Mahabhasya. Die Arya (G-atha) war das leitende 
Metrum im Prakrit, von dort drang sie in das Sanskrit ein und 
erwarb sieh solehe G-unst, dasz sie in wissenschaftliehen Werken 
mit dem £$loka erfolgreieh concurrieren konnte. Die Grammatiker 
deren Verse Pataojali zitiert, durften zumeist im 3 ten Jahrhund- 
ert vor Chr. gelebt haben. Ihnen ging die Entwieklung der 
Kunstpoesie voraus, was wohl einen betrachtliehen Zeitraum in 
Ansprueh nahm. araus haben sieh nur durftige Spuren erhalten, 
wozu zwei Praharsini Strophen, eine Pramani- und eine Upajati- 
zeile gehoren, die Patanjali zu II, 2, 34, VIII, 3, 87 zitiert. 

Vorstehende Erorterung fiber das Alter der kttnstliehen 
Metra war hier notig, um zu zeigen, das Pingala wohl dem 3. oder 
4. Jahrhundert o. Chr. angehort haben kann. 

Pingala nennt mehrere Vorganger in der weltlichen Metrik : 
KaSyape, Saitava, Rata und Mandavya; aber siene Angaben fiber 
deren Lehren sind nicht derart, dasz man aus ihnen einen Einbliek 
in den damaligen Stand der weltlichen Metrik gewinnen konnte. 
Aber wir konnen aus seiner Behandlung des Themas den Fort- 
schritt erkennen, d «n die Disziplin ihm verdankt. Wir gedachten 
bereits oben des seiner Erfindung zugesehriebenen Kunstgriffes, 
die Versfiisze (trika) durch Buchstaben zu bezeiehnen, wodureh 
sieh die metrischen Schemata auf algebraisehe Fornneln bringen 
lassen. Die Erklarung dieses Kunstgriffes bildet die Einleitung 
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zu seinem Lehrbuch wie zu Panini’s Grammatik die SivasUtras, mit 
denen sie sick auch hinsiehtlich ihrer praktischen Bedeulung fur 
die Disziplin vergleichen lassen. Audi darin erscheint Panini’s 
Astadhyay! vorbildlich fur Pingala, dasz sein Chandahsutra 
ebenfalls aus aeht Adhyayas bestelit. Deshalb bat die Beraerkung 
Sa<Jguru§i§ya’s in seinem 1184 n. Chr. verfassten Kommentav zur 
Rganukramani, dasz er Paniniyanuja sei\ einen guten Sinn, wenn 
sie auch nicbt wot’Uich zu nehmen sein wird. 

Audi sonst greift Pingala zu kiinstlichen Mitteln, um ver- 
wickelte Erseheinungen libersiehtlicher darzustellen. Deutlich 
zeigt sieb dies bei der Lehre vom Slloka. Darin gelit er ndmhcb 
(5, 9) vom Vaktra aus, einer seltenen Strophe, 1 2 in der auch 
die geraden Padas wie die ungrad en des £loka gebildet sind. 

Dasz er diese Darstellungsweise, die sicb auch bei den 
iibrigen Metrikern wiederfindet, naditrdglich eingel'uhvt hat, 
lasst sich noeh aus seinen sutras erkennen. Denn bevor er angibt, 
dasz im Vaktra die Silben 5-7 einen Bacchius (y) bildon, iebrt er, 
dasz von den Silben 2-4 der Anapdst (s) und Tnbraehys (n) 
ausgesehlossen sind, und in den geraden Padas auszerdem der 
Amphimaeer (r). Letztere Regel hat aber nur fur deii eehten 
^loka Sinn, well durch sie der Jambus vor dem Dijambu-j :uisge- 
schlossen, also die Aufeinanderfolge dreier Jamben vermieden 
werden sollte. Man sieht nicht ein, weshalb vor dem Antispast 
bez. Epitritus primus ( ’ - - 2 ) ein Jambus in den ungraden Padas 
des Vaktra zuldssig, aber in den durcliaus gleichon geraden Padas 
verboten sein sollte. Die Verwirrung entstand ofifeubnr dadurch, 
dasz mit alteren sutras, die den eehten Sloka lehrlen, solehe liber 


1. Weber, S. 159f. 

_ 2. tjher ihre Verwendung in der Akhyayika siehe 
Bhamaha I, 26, Dandin I, 26. Ich kenne nur vier iiltere Vorkom- 
mnisse : das Beispiel in Bharata XV, 130, den Mustervers in der 
BrJbat-Saiphita 104, 56, die von Halayudha zu Pingala V, 13 
angefuhrte zweite Strophe, die schon bei ^abarasvamin zu 
Mimaijisa Sutra I, 1,24 (p. 33 unten) mit einigen Varianten 
angefiihrt wird, und HarSaearita IV, 3. 
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das Vaktra verbunden wurden, nieht bios im Anfang, sondern auch 
im Fortgang der Darstellung (z. B. 14 und 17). Dadurch ist 
Pingala’s Lehre vom feloka (welelien Nameu er nieht gebraucht), 
sehr eonfus, and bei den sp'dteren Metdkem ist sie nieht wesent- 
lich besser. Wahrseheinlich batten d : e Kunstdieliter auch den 
Si oka zu vanieren versucht und darum das Vaktra erfunden, dies 
hat dann Pingala in seine Darstellung des feloka eingefloehten, so 
wenig auch die wirkliche Bedeutung des Vaktra der ihm beigeleg- 
ten theoretischen auf die Dauer entsprochen hat. Es scheint 
tlbrigens Saitava, erne der vedischen Anustubh ahnliche Strophe, 
in der alle Padas auf Dijambus bez. Pdon secundus ( 
ausgeben, seiner Lehre vom Sloka zugrunde gelegt zu haben; 1 
dem gegenuber ware Pingala ’s Ausgehn vom Vaktra eine 
Neuerung. 

Ein kiinstliehes Prinzip, das Pingala emgefiikrt zu haben 
scheint, ist ferner die Messung gevvisser Metra naeb der Morenzahl. 
Dadurch bringt er versehiedene Metra, wie die VaitaKya-Arten 
und die Matrasamakas, die manigfaltigen Urspmngs sind, ohne 
von Anfang an etwas mit der Morenzahl zu tun gehabt zu haben, 
in einer Klasse unter. Wie unberechtigt dies Prinzip ist, zeigt 
sich deutlich darin, dasz naa die unveranderl'iehen Vaitaliyas von 
denen getrennt we r den mussten, in denen eine lange Silbe gleich 
zwei kurzen, und umgekehrt gelten. 

Pingala’s Bestreben, die bunte Masse der versehiedenartigst- 
en Versmasze in ein System zu bringen und dadurch ubersichtlich 
zu machen, hat offenbar dem Chandahsutra zu seinem hohen 
Ansehn verholfen. Dessen System ist in seinen G-rundzugen aueli 
bei den spdteren Metrikern in Q-eltung gebheben, wenn es auch 
im Einzelnen nieht an Verbesserungsversuehen gefehlt hat. 

Pingala teilt die Metra folgendermaszen ein : 

1. Pingal'a erwahnt diese Strophe bei den Vipulas. Diese 
Vipula ist einige Male im Mahabharata belegt, aber niemals in 
beiden Halbversen zugleieh, was doch das Wesentliche bei 
Saitava ’s Strophe ist. 
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I Die auf gtnas von 4 Moren aui’gebauten Stroplien, in 
denen je zwei Padas zu einem Halbvers verwaelisen sind: 
die versehiedenen Arya-Arten. 

II Die Metra, in denen die Anzahl dor Moren bestimmt ist. 

(I und II b'lden den Inhall des 4. Ad’iyiya. D e Spaioren 
nennen die za I uml £1 gelio bge i Yersmass? jati 1 , und 
zwar die unter I Gran media adas, und die unter IT Matra- 
ehandas. 

III vrttam. Pingala gibt keine Definition, sondern gelit 
sofort znr Einteilung der vrttas uber: 

a. samam (samavrtta) von vier gleichen Padas; 

b. ardhasamam (ardhasamavrtta) von zwei gleichen 
Yershalften, in denen aber die Padas ungleich s ; nd; 

c. visamam (visamavrtta), alle Padas sind ungleich. 
Hierhin werden a’le Metra gestellt, die in a. und b. 
niclit unter zubringen sind. In diese Ivlasse steHt Pingala 
auch den S^loka (Yaktrara). Hemaeandra ist ihm darin 
gef'olgt, wihrend Kedarabiiaita im Vrttaratnakara ihn 
zwischen den Vaitallya-Arten und den Matrasamakas 
einseluebt. Die Scliwierigkeit liegt darin, dasz in den 
jeder Pada sein bestimmtes Schema haben sol'lte, und 
das triff t eben au£ den i^loka niclit za. WahrsehoinMcli 
waren es Bedenken ahn 1 idler Art, die Pingala bcstim- 
mten, vor der Lehre vom Ssloka (Yaktra) in Y, 9 ffi. die 
regularen Anustubh-vrttas (in V, 6-S) zu behandeln, 
namlich die troehiiische Samam, die jambiselie PramaijI 
und das Vitanam, unter welcliem Namen die iibrigen 
Anustubh-vi’ttas zusaminengefasst sein soilen 2 . Diese 

kommen dadurch in den Anfang des Absehnittes Uber 
die vrttas (111) zu stehen, w Ahrend Hire richtige Stelle 
im 6. Adhyaya ware. Dort lehrt Pingala tolgerichtig 
die Pramani und Samani niclit, sondern nur Citrapada, 

1. padyam catuSpadam tac ca vrttam jatir iti dvidha. Zitat 
bei Halayndha zu, V, 1, Hemaeandra zu 1, 11. 

2. Halayudha ad V, 8, Hemaeandra ad II, 82. 
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Vidyunmala und Manavakaki iditakam 1 . Aber e’gent- 
hch sollte er auch diese nicbt lebren, da sie schon im 
Vitanam einbegriffen sind. Dies seheint der Sum einer 
Bemerkung des bvetapata 2 zu sein, woriiber Halayudba 
zu V, 8 eine Strophe beibnngt. Aber trotz dieser 
Ineonsequenz ist an der Echtheit von V, 6-8 nicht zu 
zweit’eln, da ja de” sp-.tere Absehnitt hmsicbtlieh der 
SamanI und Pramani da’ auf Riieksicht nimmt. Wahr- 
sebeinbeh war in Pingala's Quellen der Sammelname 
Vitanam fur andere als die beiden genannten Metra 
ublieh; da aber zu seiner Zeit einige Vitana-Strophen 
scbon besondere Namen bekommen hatten, so konnte er 
sie bn 6. Adiiyaya je an ihrer Stelle auffuhren. 

Dagegen ist der Abmhnitt VIII, 2-19 sieher ein spa ter er 
Zusatz, wie Weber, S. 184 und 414 gezeigt bat. Er fehlt 
tats'ichlieh in alien Mss. der Rg-, und einigen der Yajus-Rezension. 
Zwar ist zu diesem Absehn’tt Halayudha’s Commentar vorbanden, 
aber seine Echtheit ist zweifelbaft, vgl. Weber, S. 414 f. Da 
Bharata und Varahamihira die meisten der in VIII gelehrten 19 
Metra nicbt kennen, musz der betreffende Absehnitt nacb dem 6 
Jahrhundert zugefugt sein. Hemacandra aber bat ihn wo III 
gekannt, da er alle 19 Metra lebrt, wenn auch 6 mit andern 
Namen. 3 


1. In dieser Reihenfolge in der Yajus-Rezension. Weber, 
S. 36 f. 

2. Derselbe kritisiert auch nach Halayudlia I, 22 
Pingala’s Lehre von der syllaba anceps am Padaschlusz, und soli 
auch (vgl Weber, S. 222 note) mit Mandavya und andern die 
Lehre von den Zasuren verworfen haben. 

3. Im Vrttaratnakara (Commentar Pancika) finden sich 
von diese 19 Metra nur 9. Dies ist um so bemerkenswerter, 
als auch diese kiirzeste Rezension des arg interpolierten Werkes 
durchweg mehr Metra in jeder Klasse aufzahlt als Pingala. Wenn 
also der Redactor den betreffendon Absehnitt im 8. Adiiyaya 
gekannt haben sollte, so musste eT ihn als unecht angesehn und 
darum ignoriert haben. 
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Der Rest des 8. Adhyaya ist zweifellos edit. Er handelt 
liber den Prastara, die systematische Anordung der Metra, and 
die Stele eines jeden in demselben. Solehe algebraisehe Spekula- 
tionen haben von je den indiscben Geisi lebhaft interessiert, und 
wir haben keinen G-rund zu bezweifeln, dasz sie aueh sehon 
Pingala beschaftigt haben Derselbe Gegenstand wird aueh von 
Bharata im 14. Adhyaya behandelt, teds iibereinstimmend mil 
Pingala V, 3-5, VIII, 20 ff., teds daran anklingend. 

2 

Die zweitalteste Quelle fiir unsere Kenntnis der Indischen 
Metrik ist das NatyaSastra Bharata *s. Fiir ihn ist die Metrik 
nicht Selbstzweck, sondern er behandelt die Metren insofern sie 
im Drama Verwendung finden. Er widmet der Metrik den 
g anz en 15. Adhyaya : Chandovrttividhi, und den 32ten : Dhru- 
vadhyaya, zum Teil. Die im 15. Adhyaya gelehrten Metra 
sollen in Dramen und andern Diehtungen verwendet werden, die im 
32ten sind Gesangsstrophen. 

Betraehten wir zuerst Bharata’s Metrik im 15. Adhyaya. 
Wie oben bereits bemerkt, gibt er bei Beschreibung der samavrt- 
tas die Stellen im Vers? an, wo lange (bez. kurze) Silben stehon ; 
aber bei den iibrigen vrttas bedient er sieli der trikas, die eharak- 
teristisch fiir Pingala’s System sind. Letzteres hat darum 
Bharata zweifelsohue gekannt; die allgemeinen G-rundziige des- 
selben befolgt er durcliaus in der Einteilung und Darstellung der 
Metra. Aber im Einzelnen sind Abweichungen bedeatend und 
bedeutsam. So lehrt Pingala 73 samavrttas, Biiarata dagegen 
nur 49, und zudem fehlen von diesen 10 bei Pingala. Von den 
ubereinsliinmenden Metren haben viele andere Namcu, nicht bios 
die selteren, sondern aueh ganz gewohnliche. Er g bt den Namen 
Hariniplutam fiir Drutavilambitam, Aprameyam fiir Bhujanga- 
prayatam, Nandimukhl fiir Malini, sridhara fiir Mandakranta, 
Vilambitagati fiir Prtlivl. Bharata schopfte also nicht unmit- 
telbar aus Pingala, sondern traf seine Auswahl aus dem was zu 
seiner Zeit (offenbar lange nacli Pingala) in den Schuleu 
der Metriker gelehrt vnirde. Er selbst 1 sagt dartiber 
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XV, 144 f. 1 “Es gibt n >ch andere Metra, die tier von Gelehrten 
besehrieben worden sind; ieh babe s>e nieht genannt. veil sie 
nieht zur Schonlieit beitragen. Abe and^ren soil man a’s 
Gesangstrophen benutzen Das Genauere fiber sie verde ieh im 
Dbruvavidhana lehren.” Man beaelite, dasz das Gesagte nur von 
den vrttas, zudenen aueh der Sloka (XV, 116 (7.), aber nieht die 
Arva-Arten (XV, 146) gahoren, Geltung hat. Diejenigen vrttas, 
welehe Bharata im 15. Adhyaya lehrt— aV; musz man wohl 
sehlieszen— sollen nieht als Gesangstrophen vervendet warden, 
ausgenommen sind Rathoddhata und Pramitaksara (XXXII, 282. 
291). Darans folgt, dasz dergleiehen, in den Dramen vorkom- 
mende Strophen nieht gesun’gen, sondern in Rezitativ (mit 
abhinaya) vorgetragen wurden. 

Wir wenden uns nun zur Metrik im Dhruvadhyaya (XXXII). 
Zwar 1st das technische Detail fiber die Dhuvas in der dortigen 
Darstelleng ohne erklarenden Commentar uns annoeh unverstand- 
lieh; aber es ist zweifellos, dasz es sich dabei urn Verwendung der 
betreffenden Strophen zum Gesang handelt. Es finden sieh 
namlieh darauf hinweisende Ausdrticke wie folgende : glte 162, 
gitakavidbau 175, gitakavidhane 196. 204, gitakabandhe 213. 
Daffir spriclit aueh, dasz die Beispiele nieht in Samskrit wie in XV, 
sondern in Prakrit 2 abgefasst sind. Diese Gesangstrophen 
waren nieht Bestandteile des Dramas selbst, sondern gehorten zu 
dem Conzert, das dessen Auffuhrung begleitete. 

Die Metrik der Gesangstrophen war wohl Gegenstand des 
Gandharvaveda des Bharata und ist von der im ChandahSastra 
gelehrten grundsatziich versehieden. Zvisehen beiden Arten der 
Metrik besteht aueh ein Untersehied in der Behandlung der 
Metra. Pingala beginnt die Aufzahlung und Besehreibung der 
samavrtta mit der Gayatrl-Klasse, deren erstes Metrum Tanuma- 

1. santy anyany api vrtlani, yany uktani ’ha panditaih j 

na ea tani mayo ‘ktani; na Sobhaiji janayanti hi|j." 

yany atah param atra syur, gitakais tani yojayet; | 

Dhruvavidhane vyakhyasye tesaip caiva vikalpanam.|| 

2. xjber dasselbe habe ieh gehandelt in Bhavisattakaba S, 84 IF. 
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dhya ist, und gelit dann die ubrigen Ivlassen bis zu den 26- 
silbigen dureh; ebenso verfahrt Bliarata im 13. Adhyaya. Im 
32. Adhyaya beginnt dagegen die Aufzahlung mit den einsilbigen 
nnd schreitet so fort bis zn den 13-silbigen. Die 5 Ivlassen : Uktha, 
Atyuktha, Madhya, 1 Pratistha, und Supratistha, die dieli nur 
theoretisehe Bedeutung haften, fehlen also in dor urspriingliehen 
eigentliehen Metrik, die dureh Pingala und Bharata’s 35. Adhyaya 
vertreten ist. Die spateren Metriker maehen aber keinen 
Untersehied zwisehen beiden Arien v in Metrik sondern fuhren 
in ihrer Aufzahlung der samavrttas all'e Metra auf, dereti sie 
habhaft werden konnten, gleic'igfiltig, welehen IJrsprnngs sie 
sein mochten; sie beginnen daher mit den 5 bei Pinga’a fehlenden 
Klassen, so in Hemaeandra’s ChandonuSasana, im Vrttarat- 
nakara und Prakrta- Pingala. 2 

Wadi den Dhruvas behandelt Bliarata noeh andere Klassen 
von Gesangstrophen, fur deren Verstandnis die Veroffentl’ichung 
von Abhinavagupta’s Commentar abzuwarten ist. Vorlaufig wage 
ieh nur mit al'lem Vorbehalt die Vermutung zu ,-iuszern, dasz die 
Prakrit Metrik, wie sie in Hemaeandra’s CliandomiSasana Adhyaya 
4 vorliegt, sich vielleicht auf der von Bliarata gebotenen Grundlage 
entwiekelt hat. 

Im Ansehl'usz an die iilteren Metriker sei noeh der im 6. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. lebende Astronom Varaliamihira erwahnt. 
In dem 104. Adhyaya (grahagocara) der Brhat- Saqihita gibt or 
die betreffenden astrologischen Regeln in 64 Strophon von 
verschiedenem Metrum, wobei in jeder Strophe ilir Name genannt 
wird; es sind also Musterverse fur diejenigen Metra, welche uaeli 
seiner Meinung ein Pandit kennen sollte, nimlich 50 samavrttas, 

1. Der Name der 3. Ivlasse madhya, die Mittelsto, seheint 
entstanden zu sein, als diese 5 Klassen noeh eine Einheit fur sich 
bildeten. 

2. Es sei aber erwahnt, das Ksemendra, dessen Suvrttatilaka 
praktisehen zweeken dient, seine Darstell'ung der Metra mit 
Tanumadhya beginnt. 
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4 ardbasamavrttas und die Arya. Diese Metra erklart Bhattot- 
pala, der in den 60er Jahren des lOten Jabrhunderts schrieb, m 
seinem Commentar mit Berufung auf einen ungenannten Aearya; 
dessen Regeln smd in dexn zu lehrenden Metrum abgefasst, nnd 
zwar benutzt er dazu bei den samaTrttas nielit die ganze Stroplie, 
wie es Bbarata in XXXII tut, sondern nur einen Pada, was eben 
bei Verwendung der trikas moglieh ist. So finden wir kierschon 
dieselbe Metiiode, die in spateren Handbiiehern wie Vrttaratna- 
kara und Chandomanjari befolgt wird. 




DER EINFLUSS DER VOLKSPRACHE AUF DIE 
ZISCHLAUTE IM ZEITALTER DER 
ENTSTEHUNG DES RGVEDA 

Von Prof. I. Schefteloivitz (Koln). 

Bereits zur ZAt der Entstehung der Hymncn des Rgveda 
waren in der damaligen Volksprache der Inder die Zisehlaute §, s 
und s in der Ausspraehe kaum unterschieden. Nnr so ist es zu 
versteheu, dass in Rgv. zuweilen 1 ) s fur nra risen § und s 
steht, 2.) s hinter i, u fur & steht. 

In denjenigen Fallen, in denen. Rv. I sick fitr arisck s findet, 
ist es unter Einfluss eines in der folgenden Silbe desselben 
Wortes stekenden $, $ entstanden, wie bei SvaSura (—aw. x^asura) , 
SmaSru ‘Bart’ (airisek smeeh ‘kina’), SuSka, Susyati (=aw. huska, 
haos) 1 , Slaksna (AV.) ‘sehhjpfrig, glatt’: aisl. slakr ‘seklaff’, nd. 
slakk ‘dicke, weiche Masse’ (zum Suffix vgl. tlksna ‘sekarf’: 
ejate ). 1 

I. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s fur ar. i steht 

(1) Rgv. paipsuri ‘staubig’ paipsu (Au ) m. ‘Staub’: aw. 
pa c snu ‘Staub’. In MBh, (Kalkuttaer Ed.) I'.egt die Selireibung 
paipSu vor, die aber als sekunddr anzusehan ist z. B. X 9, 14 : 
sa hato grasate paipSun. 

(2) Rgv. busd n. ‘das Tiiibe, triibes Wetter’ (nur X 27, 24), 
naek den Lexicograpken ‘Abfall, Selilaeke dieke Sehicht der 
geronnenen Milch’, busa ‘trockener kukdunger’ (vgl. z. B. 
Vaijayantl 128 Z. 128; 134, Z. 283; 91 Z. 193), mi. busu, ni. buhu 
(Q-rierson. ZDMG-. 50, 17). busa ist unmoglick mit Bartholomse 
ZDMG-. 50, 712 auf urind. brla zuriiek zu fiihren und zu 

(1) Vgl. hierflber Wackernagel, AHind. Gramma tik 1 197, 
Osthoff, Perf. 493 f., Hirt, B. B. 24, 230, Bloomfield J. A. 
0. S. 13, 118, niibsekmann, Arm. G-ram. 476, 491. RV SaSvat 
‘wiederholt, jeder’ ist sckwerliek ans saSvat entstanden, sondern 
gehort zu arm. sos-k ‘einfach, allein, gewohnlieh’. Demnaek ist das 
£ in SaSvat nrspxiinglick. 
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Pamir bis, bus c Dunst ; Hebei’ zu stellen (vg. Johansson KZ. 36 
356 £.), sondern geht auf urmd. bu£a zuriick: russ, bus 
‘Staub regen’, za-buset’ ‘triib, dunkel werden’, busoret’ ‘grau, 
dunkel werden’, busol ‘schimmel, schlamm’. Zum Bedeutungs- 
wandel vgl. aslav. tSeca ‘Regen wo lice’, tuss tuca:sevb. tiiska 
‘Sehlaeke, Treber, mss. tusknut v ‘iriibe werden’, oder slov, 
kaliti se ‘triib werden: lat callgo u Nebel ’. 

(3) Rgv, sucl ‘Nadel’, prak. sul, pali suci, neben. ai. gfika 
‘Granne des Getreides, Staeliel eines Insekls’, aw. suka ‘Nadel’ 
Hierzu aueh ai. suksma neben 3uksma ‘fein, genau’. Unadisutra, 
4. 93 leitet suci falsehlieh von. slv+suff. ca ab. 

(4) Rgv. srutf I 46, 11 wofur das KaSmir-Ms. Sruti best, was 
einen besseren Smn gibt: adarsi vi Srutir div&h ‘offenbart hat 
sich des Himmels Segen’, vgl. Rgv. II 2, 7. 

Ebenso findet sich m anderen vedischen Texten s i'iir ar. A 

(5) Kdsara (VS.) ‘Haar’, aus k^Sara: Rgv. k4§a ‘Haar’, 
keSin ‘lang haarig, haarig’, alb. k'e6 (idg. *koifco) ‘schere’, lit. 
k&iszau ‘schabe’, apkaiszti ‘abschaben’ (Geitler, Lit. Stud 77). 1 
Hierher gehort aueh ai. kisala, kisalaya ‘Sehossling, Blattknospe’ 
(Vgl. aueh Vaijayanti, p. 46). Kalidasa Megh. 21: keSara 
‘Staubfaden’ ist wohl sekunddre Schreibweise. Begrifilieh vgl. 
arv. varasa ‘Haar’: ai. valSa ‘sehossling, Zweig’. 

Bloomfield (J. A. 0. S. 13) und Walde (Lat. Et. Wtb.) 
nehmen an, dass ai. keSara mit. lat. caesaries ‘Haupthaar’ ver- 
wandt 2 sei, doch idg. *kaisar hdtte in Lat. zu *caerar werden 
mussen (vgl. lat. aurora, sororl. Lat. caesaries geht auP, vorlat. 
*kaidh-s-zuriiek : ags. hdd ‘Haar’, germ. *haid, ndd, Tries, hede 
‘Werg, Hede’, lit. sukides ‘zerzaust*, daneben idg. *kidh-tbn 
*kiddhon, kizdh5n=germ. hizdon, ndl. herde ‘Haar, Werg’, ags. 
beorde, engl. hards, hurds (Sievers, zum Ags. Voc. 24L, Murray V 

(1) Zum Bedeutungswandel vgl. aslav. kosa c Haar’: lit. 
kasyti ‘gelinde Kratzen’, gr kseo ‘schabe’; 6ech. skutina ‘Jlaar- 

schopf’: lit. skutu ‘Kratze, schabe.’ 
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89, Trautmann, Germ. Lautges, 33). Bisher wurde angenommen 
dass in Lat. caesaries das s ausnahmswe’se ebanso erhalten 
geblieben ware wie in lat. miser. Doc-h ist das s m letzterem Wort 
nicht urspi unglicb (vgl WZKM XXI 127). 

6. Musala m. (AY, TS ) ‘Stossel, Kolben’; die in ^ivapur. 
Adliy. 10. 53, sich findende Lesart masala kann sekunddr 
se’n: lit. muszikas ‘schlagel’, muszu ‘sddage’, lat. mucro ‘sdiarfe 
Spitze. ’ 

7. RSsna (Y S.)' *Gurt’: Rgv. rasana ‘Stride, Zugel,’ np, 
rdsdn ‘Stride, ZiigeF, arm. Lehnw. erasan. 

(8) V&sa (Katb, A Br.) neben vasS (TS , SBr.), v&5a (AY., 
Y1II 9, 24) ‘fliissiges Fett:’ aw. u0a ‘Fett’, phi. us. Umnoglieh 
ist Charpentiers zusammenstellnng von ai.v&sa mit aw. vohu 
‘Blut’, ar. vasu, ae. wos ‘Feuchtigleeit’ (KZ. 46, 42 ) 

(9) Suka (AY. I. 22, 4) fur §uka (Rgv. I, 50, 12 und 
Paippal). 

II. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s fur ar. s stebt. 

(10) Rgv. rbisa ‘Selilund, Erdspalte’, urind. *rvisa (zur 
Bildnng vgl. rjTsa, purisa: usnisa), lit drwa ‘Lodi in der Erde, 
poln. r6w ‘Graben’, preuss. rawys. 

(11) Rgv. klstd. ‘Sanger’ (Sayana : udgatr) : aw. kaes ‘Iehren’, 
lat. quaero, quaestor, quaestio. Zur Bedeutung vgl. aw. sa e h 
‘Iehren’ : ai Saips ‘singen’ ; np ahang, hanj ‘Belehrung, Rat’, 
phi . frahaxt ‘ausgebildet’, ar. W *sangh: got. saggws ‘Sang’, 
alid sang, got siggwan; lit. b6ti ‘fragen’, gr. ‘Stimme’. 

(12) ved. b&rsva (VS. 25, 1, Hath. 25, 9) ‘Zaknfleisdi’, neben 
varsva (nach Maludliara = danta-pitha), idg. Volsvo : gr. 
oulon ‘Zaknfleiscli’. Betreifs der Behandlung von urgriech. Is, 
vgl. F. Sommer KZ. 32, 386 ff , Brugmann IF 11, 208 A. 
Anders liber oulon Seliwytzer KZ. 57. 

(13) Rgv bisa (wofur viele Mss. visa schreiben) Wurzel- 
seboss’ (in bisa-kha, AY. bisa), mi. bisu, ni. bihu (Grierson 
ZDMG. 50, 17), uriud. visa : lit. wystri, ‘sich fortpflanzen’, 

(2) Hier ist das k von der Vollstufen form *kai| aufdie 
Scbwundenstufe *ci§ iibertragen, vgl. githa. 
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waisinu Svachsen maehen’, walsius ‘Frucht’. Hierza aueh ai, 
bigyati ‘hervorb.-oehen, waehsen’ (bhedana-karman, vrddhi 
karman), nnr in Nir. 2. 24 iiberliefert. 

(14) Rgv. brsaya etwa ‘Zaubere ' ’ und Bezeichnung eines 
Damons urind. vrgaya, asl vlchv ‘Wahrsager’, vlslba 
Zauberei’, rass. volchit £ Zaube -er’, wruss wolchwid ‘zaubern’ 
asl. volchvica ‘Wahrsager in’. 

III. BeispieTe, in denen Rgv. § fur & hinter i, u steht. 

(15) Rgv. uga (X 95, 4) ‘Liebhaber > (u&o y&di v&Sti) steht, 
wie bereits Grassmann erkannt hat, fiir uSa. Ebenso steht in 
Ivasmirischen Rgv-Ms. I 162, 11 us&dbhyo fiir usadbhyo. 1 

Ferner ist in Rgv. das auslautende § von dem Verb pis wie 
6 bebandelt worden. So lantet die 2. Sing. Inj. nnd Impf. sam- 
pinak fiir # sam-pina$. 2 In ldassischer Zeit ist von dieser 

Wurzel ferner apiksam, peksyati belegt. Xhnlich iiberliefern 
die Grammatiker von karsati die Formen akrk|at, krakSye, die 
in Anlehnung an kargati gebildet sind, und von viveSti (W. vi§) 


(1) In Rgv I 6,3 ist uSddbhis unmoglich von uS&s abzuleilen 
(vgl. Scheftelowitz, IF. XXXIII 158 f.) sondern steht fiir 
uS&dbhis, worunter die hilfreiehen Marutas zu verstehen sind. 
die in diesem Vers wie aueh sonst haufig als niarya bezeiclmet 
werden (I 61, 4; 64, 2; III 54, 13; V 53, 3; 59, 6; 61, 4; VII 50 
1;X, 77, 23), den Indra stets begleiten und seine Briider sind 
(vgl. I 70, 2 : Klip na indra jighaipsasi bhr&taro marutas t&va) 
Unter alien Gefdhrten, die Indra in dem Vrtra-Kampfe beistehen, 
sind die Martus die treuesten Heifer. Fin Teil der vediselien 
Lieder und die rituelle Literatur bringt sie so haufig in Zusam- 
menhang, dass man die Verbindung als Gemeingut der RV. 
angesehen hat (Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. IH 312). Der Vers I 6, 
3 lautet : “Dem Lichtlosen Licht s chaff end, dem Farblosen Farbe, 
0 ihr Manner (=Marutas), wurdest du (0 Indra) mit den Huld- 
reichen (*uSadbhis) zusammengeboren”. uSant dient so wo hi im 
Sg. als aueh in PI. haufig zur Bezeichnung von Gotlern. 

(2) Betreffs des n vgl. Benfey -S. V. Einl. XXXV. Nach 
Bartholomae IF. Ill 171 A soil “s&m pinak nach pr£ pinak” 
gebildet sein. 
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die Formen vekgyati, viviksa, wo das S von der W. vis her- 
genommen ist. In Rg. vividdhi (I 27, 10; VIII 85, 12) ist bereits 
das vurzelausl. s vor dem Imp. suffix -dhi vie £ behandelt 1 

Patanjali MahabhaSyam (ed Kielhorn,I 24) maelit ausdiiiek- 
lich darauf aui'merksam, dass man in der Ausspraehe § und S 
vervechsele, weshalb man gaga fur Saga und palaga fiir palasa 
sagt. Jabala Upan. 2 bezeugt ferner, dass S als s gesprocben 
wurde Darauf beruhen z. B. Sebreibungen vie sugi, susira (Ap 
Sr.) “Hohlung” neben alterem Susi, Susira (1. cavus) ; SramSayitva 
(AV IV, 16,7) fiir sraipsayitva, srgala (Manu IX, 30) fiir 
dlteres Srgala; sveta (Bbavaprak., p. 102) fiir altero-s Sveta 
eaturasram (Saubhagyalakgmi Up , in 10S Upanisads ed Pandu- 
rang JavajI, Bombay, 1925, 549) fiir caturaSram; vaipSisIya 
(AV. IX, 1, 14; 16, 9,4) fur vaqisisiya (Opt. Aor. von van) ; 
kusnffi (MS.) fiir Rgv. kuSma ; siksasi (Valakbilya III 6; IV 
8 in den Rgv. Mss. Brit. Mus. Add. 5351, India Office 2131) fur 
Sikgasi. VaSistba (Bhav. Par. 139,54,; 140, 30; III 1, 47; IV 
53, 23) fur Vasi§tha; visrabdhah (Ram. II of) fur viSrabdhah; 
santva, santva ‘Beschwieliugung’ aus Santva, Santva; sari, 
sarika ‘Krabe’ fur SSri, SarikS. : lat. corvus. Weitere Beispiele 
iiber die Verwechsluug der 3 Zisehlaute in nacbvediscber Zeit 
babe icb in WZKM. XXI 132 behandelt. 

(1) Vgl. ferner Seheftelowitz WZKM. XXI, 125 fg. In Rv. 
k6Sa £ Kuf e ’ ist das S urspi iinglieb fvgl. daselbst 127). Jiinger ist 
die Schreibung kosa, die zuerst in Praisadhyaya (Ed. Scheftelo- 
witz, Apokryphen d. Rgv.) VII 1 f, T Br. Ill 6, 2, MS. IV 13, 2 
belegt ist und zwar in dem Wort akcsadhavanir (duras) “die 
nngebogen gehendeu (Tiiren)”.— sa&tba (lat. sextus) aus *saks-tba 
sas-ji aus saks.^i. Nach snalcgie von caturtba pancama, saptama.- 
catur, panca, sapta bat sicb aus sas^ha die Lautfcrm §a§ 
ent vickelt, die das ursprungliclie *saks verdrangte. 




THE WORD ARi' IN THE RGVEDA SAMHITA 

K. Ohattopadhyaya. 

«ffrs38fi^5iR?T || 

3fs5rrav& ^T5?mr^«wRr: I 
3£n?* J&ITOfa: ^jt^rTft3«T%cr : II 

It is well known to s indents of the Rgveda samhita that the 
word ART has been used in it in both a good and a bad sense, 
either as meaning ‘active’, ‘p : ous’, ‘a pious man’, etc., or as 
‘niggardly’, ‘godless’, ‘a niggard or an ungodly man’, ‘a foe’, ete. 
This strange phenomenon has exercised the brains of several 
scholars, 3 but the riddle of how a word could have such eon* 
tradictory meanings in texts of the same period still remains un- 
solved. It has been proposed to analyse the word as a-r i 1 2 , 
originally meaning ‘having no wealth’ and having the regular 
accent of a Bahuvrihi with the privative particle a-. The word 
is then believed to run in two different channels, in one ‘ having no 
wealth ’ coming to mean ‘meek’ or ‘humble ’> ‘a suppliant’> *a 
worshipper of the gods’> ‘a pious man’> ‘a noble man’ and in 
the other ‘a niggard’> ‘an envious being’> ‘a bad person’> 'a 
foe’. This is highly ingenious no doubt but fails to give con- 
viction. It is the first series which is unconvincing. Passage 
from * having no wealth ’ to ‘ worshipping ’ is hard to see in view 
of the fact ,that the Rksamhita priest often praised his gods for 
the benefit of his rich patron. Besides this, passages like 1-150-1, 
purutva daSva'n voce ari'h, where daiva’n= ‘giv- 
ing’ goes along with a r i'h make it impossible, as Neisser points 

1. Grassman, Woerterbuch zum Riveda, 105-6. 

2. Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, 72ff., Oldenberg, 

Z. D. M. G., 54. 177 ff. Rgveda, textkritische und exegetische 
Noten, I. 384, II. 28 and passim, Bergaigne, E'tudes sur le lexique 
du Rig-veda, 182, Ghate Lectures on the Rgveda (led.), 121-7, 
Neisser, Zum Woerterbuch des Rgveda, 98ff, et cetera , 
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out*, that a r i' h should mean ‘having no wealth’. The second seines 
of meanings is, however, more readily comprehensible. ‘Having 
no wealth’ can easily mean ‘having no wealth to give to others’> 
‘a niggard’, as ‘magha'vant’ means ‘having wealth ’>having 
wealth to give to others’ = ‘bounteous’. The major portion, if not 
the whole of the Rksamhita, being a priestly composition, it is but 
natural that ‘the niggard’ (=refusing Bloomfield’s buksheesh) 
should become a type of all that is bad. 

The references for the two sets of meanings are: — 

(1) In Good Sense : 

1-4-6, 70-1, 7L-3, 1-22- 14, 150-1, 184-1, 185-9; III 43-2; IV-2- 
18, 4-6 (?); V-48-5, 54-12; VI-25-7. 45-33, 51-2; VII-8-1, 34-18, 
60-11, 92-4; VIII-t-4, 54-9, 61-16,83-3; Valakhilya 3-9; X-27- 
8, 28-1, 39-5, 86-1,3, 148-3. 

(2) In Bad Sense. 

1-73-5, 118-9,169-6 (?); II-8-2, 12-4, 5, 23-13, IV-16-19, 
20-3,29-1, 50-11; V-2-12, 33-2; VI-13-5, 14-3, 15-3, 16-27, 20-1, 
24-5 36-5, 48-16. 59-8; VII-21-9, 31 5, 34-10, 48-3, 56-22, 68-2, 
83-5,97-9; VIII-21-6, 24-22, 33-14,39-2,48-8,49-12, 55-12; IX- 
23-3, 61-11, 79-1, 3; X-42-1, 59-3, 115-5, 116-6, 133-3; to which may 
possibly be added 1-33-31, 1-121-15, VI-47-9 and X-19L-1. 3 4 5 

ART in a good sense seems connected with a r y a’ s 


3. Op cit., p. 98. 

4. The above references are not copied verbatim from Grass- 
mann. I looked up all these passages and succeeded in 
checking some of his mistakes. Tiie same remark also applies 
to the other references in this paper. 

5. I 33-3 (?). 81-6, 9, 121-15 {!); 11-23- 1 5, 35 2; IV-1-7,2, 

12, 16-17, 24-8; V-33-6, 9, 34-9. 75-7 (a rya'; VI-47-9 (?)- 

86-7; VII-21-3, 64-3, 65-2, b6-7, 100-5 ; VIII-1-34, 19-36, 52-7; 
Valakh. 3-9, 6-7; X-20-4; 27-19, 34-13, 76-2, 89-3,191-1 (?). 
Of all these passages 1-33-3, 1-121-15, VI-47-9, and X-191-1 may 
possibly have a r y a' hi as gen. sg. of a r i' = ‘foe 1 or ‘niggard’, 
instead of masc. sg. of a r y a'— ‘the excellent one’, 
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‘kind 5 , ‘benevolent’, ‘righteous’, ‘pious’ et cetera and a' r y a ' 
(‘Aryan’ as an adjective and a man) in the Rv. S. and a i rya 
and a r i y a of the Avesta and the Ancient Persian Inscriptions. 
We should follow Xeisser’s suggestion 6 7 8 in adding to the ety- 
mology the Greek word «pi?Tos, meaning ‘nablest’, ‘best of its 
kind’ which is believed to be one of the irregular superlatives 
of ayaOo's, it being further assumed that “ In the early prim. 
Indg. period the comparative and superlative stood in no gra- 
mmatical relation to the so-called positive. ” s I cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that it was not so and it is on account of the 
disappearance of words that we cannot always find the corres- 
ponding positive or superlative bases in Greek or other langu- 
ages. The Sanskrit language gives abundant illustration of 
the former existence of words and forms which recur later 
only in special combinations, e. g., puspadhanvan (showing the 
old d h a' n v a n =bow), yuva-jani ( the old ja'ni = woman). 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in taking aptoTos to be a 
superlative from a stem *&ps. or '’apt. The accent is on the 
first syllable (or third from the end) as in [li-ytefTOs 
(=mahistha, from p-6-fa? = Vedic m aha' h and mag h a'h 
with accent on the second syllable), xiSwtos (=s v a' d i s t h a h 
with accent on the first syllable, though the positive s v a d u'h, 
Greek yjSuu, has accent on the second syllable, eX«XtuTos 
(=laghisthah) et cetera. The passage from ‘noble’ to ‘Aryan’ 
in arya, airya or ariya is vary natural under the influence of 
race pride and it is possible that a r i r has got that sense in 
some passages of the Rgveda samhita. 9 

6. 1-51-8. 59-2, 96-3, 103-3, 117-21, 130-8. 156-5; II-ll- 
18, 19; III-34-9; IV-26-2, 30-13; V-34-6; VI-18-3, 22-10, 25-2, 
33-3, 60-6; VII-5-6. 18-7. 83-1; VI1I-24-27. 92-1; Valakhilya 
3-9; IX-63-5, 14, X-11-4, 38-3, 43-4, 49-3. 65-11, 69-6, 83-1, 
86-19, 102-3, 138-3. 

7 . Op. cit. 

8. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language . 
378. See also Brugmann, Kurze vergleicheade G/ammatik d, 
indg. Sprachen, 391. 

9. E.g. in VI-45-33. 
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I have already said that a r V in a bad sense is a Bahuvrlhi 
formed from a-(=‘not’) and-ri (weak form in compound of rai, 
ray i=‘ wealth’, as in b p h a' d-ri etcetera). The usual sense is 
that of ‘a niggard’ but sometimes the meaning seems to be ‘a foe.’ 
In many cases it is difficult to ascertain whether the poet meant 
‘a niggard (or envious being)’ or ‘a foe’. Tue sense of 4 foe’ 
realy constitutes a difficulty, because the passage from ‘niggard’ 
to ‘foe’ is not so easy as from ‘moneyless’ to ' niggard’ and we 
have other words in the Rv. S. for an enemy, v r t r a', 
d v e' s a s et cetera. In the later language, of course, ari 
means *au enemy’ and that alone, but this gives us no help 
for its correct etemology. A r i' — ‘enemy’ m the Rgvedasamhita. 
has, therefore, remained a great problem with me for a number 
of years. 

Recently some solution of the difficulty has seemed within 
sight. A somewhat similar word seems to have existed in the old 
Sumerian language, which G-add 10 transliterates as erim 2 and 
Langdon rt , earlier, as 1 ari. It will be recalled that Hall threw 
out a suggestion years ago that the old Sumerians wore con- 
nected with the Dravidians of India 12 and several scholars have 
in recent times followed him and believed, further, in the Sumer- 
ian affinity of the dwellers of the pre-historie Indus basin. It 
must be admitted that connexion of the Sumerians with the Dravi- 
dians or with the pre-historic inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, Lar- 
kana, Barappa etc. has not been proved. Keith's statement, how- 
ever, that the facial aspect of the Sumerian patesi G-udea in his 
statues seems to be “wholly un-Dravidian’’ 13 cannot be accepted, 
for we do come across such types among Dravidians and I have 
myself seen a number of Drandians with the receding fore- 

10. Sumerian Reading Book, pp. 2, 65 and ff. and L82. 

11. Sumerian Grammar and Chrestomathy, p. 203. So also 
Delitzsch in Sumerisches Glossar, p. 10 (I a-ri). 

12. See his Ancient History of the Near East 0 , pp. 173-4. 

13. Religion and philosophy of the Vedas, Vol. I, p. 10 n. 1, 
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head and peculiar skull we find in the Sumerian sculptures. 14 
Regarding the further c ranexion of the Sumerians with the pre- 
historic dwellers if Hie Indus basin, I may say that a bust I saw 
m the Mohenjo daro Museum in November, 1928, appeared in my 
eyes as having strong resemblances with Sumerian statues like 
those of Gudea. 15 G. A. Barton in his recent article in the J. A. 
O. S., “Whence came the Sumerians?’’ 16 has eimbated the Indian 
hypothesis. 17 But his objection that not all the signs in the seals 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-^aro agree with Sumerian signs creates 
no great difficulty for we may have here an earlier or a later or 
a different settlement of the same people and some differences in 
writing would be inevitable under the circumstances. Consequently 
the hypothesis that before the advent of the Aryans, the Punjab 
was inhabited by a people having Sumerian affinities seems 
still possible or even likely. Consequently a native word ari or 
erim, meaning ‘foe’, could eas ly affect Aryan usage and give to 
a-r i'=‘a niggard’ the occasional sense of a ‘foe’, which had the 
good fortune of surviving as the only meaning of th-e word in 
later Sanskrit, to the exclusion of ‘a niggard’ and of the good 
sense, ‘a kmd’ or ‘noble person’. 

14. I must confess that I do not very much believe in identi- 
fication of races of very different periods on pnrely anthropometri- 
cal grounds, for emigrants have been known to have changed their 
skulls in a few generations undei the influence of the new environ- 
ment See Franz Boas, Changes in the Bodily Fotm of Immi- 
grants (Columbia University Press, 1912). Besides this there 
is always in such cases admixture of blood with other 
races with a resultant physical change. It cannot be 
assumed that the present day speakers of Dravidian tongues 
carry cent per cent Dravidian blood. The only safe method that 
can he pursued for proving or disproving the Sumerian affinity 
of the Dravidians is linguistic. But for this we require trained 
linguists, possessing deep first hand knowledge of both the 
languages and not a Waddell or a Vaidyanatha Ayyar. It may 
be noted here that like Sumerian, Dravidian languages are agglu- 
tinating. 

15. See Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 
1925-26, Plate XXVIII. 

In. Vol. 49 pp. 263 ff. 

17. pp. 264-6. 
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Another classical word for 'foe’ is arati, which we find in 
the Rv. S. usually as an abstract or action noun, meaning 
‘niggardliness’, ‘envy’, ‘hostility’, etc., 18 but also as a concrete noun 
meaning ‘godless person’, ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’ and ‘enemy’ 19 . 
The accent is on the first syllyable in both the cases. Conse- 
quently we cannot understand the samdsa as a ‘Bahuvrihi 
even for the sense of ‘enemy’. The change of meaning from 
‘hostility’ to ‘a hostile being’, without a shift of accent, is prob- 
ably due to personification, tlie transition being indicated by 
the meaning of ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’. We may find a parallel in 
d v e' § a s, which is used in the Rv. S. for both ‘animosity’ and 
‘enemy’. 20 It is possible, however, that a'rati and d v e' s- 
a s as concrete nouns have been influenced by a r 1 ' as a concrete 
noun meaning ‘a foe’, because abstract or action nouns (at least 
those ending in -as or -an) usually shift the accent to the final 
syllable, when meaning concrete or agent nouns. 21 


The Sumerian word that has been suggested above as affect- 
ing the meaning of the Vedic word an' seems to be a native 
Sumerian word, for though the re is a w ord in that language with 
the same phonetic value but written differently— its mean- 
ing being ‘man’, ‘servant’, ‘soldier’, ‘army 22 (1) there seems to 
be some pictographic connexion between the signs of the two 
words, (2) the sense ‘army ’ seems to supply the connecting link 
between ‘man’ and ‘foe’ and (3) ur, 22 ‘to bristle’, seems to be the 


18. 1-29-4; II-7-2, 35-6; IV-4-4, 50-11; V-53-14* VI-53-14- 

3 ’ 5 ’ 97 - 9; VIn - 39 ’-' 48 - 3 ’ 

- 6 ; uw * 1; v ’ 2 
II J- 24 - 1 > IV-26-7, IV-27-2, IX-79-1 and X-57-1, a'rati may 

5 utthlsis ]1 0 t certain and 1-116-21, 
II - 3-o,9, \III 9-1, VIII- 11-3 and VIIL-60-4 are wholly doubtful. 

20. Grassmann, Woerteibuch sum Rigveda, 653. 

21. See Maedonell. Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 453. 

22. Gadd, Sumerian Reading Booh, pp, 2 and 182. 
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root behind both the words. " Variety of signs with identical 
phonetical value is a too well known phenomenon in the Sumerian 
language to make Gadd’s 2 erim or Langdon’s J ari a non-Sumerian 
word. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind students of the Rksambita that 
other non-Aryan words have been believed to occur in the 
Rv. S., e.g., man a' of VIII-67-2, meening ‘a weight or an 
ornament’, connected with the Babylonian word mivu or ma-na 24 
(from which we have Greek ,vy and Latin mina); we find this latter 
word also in Sumerian (e.g., in the Inscription of Sin-gashid, 
king of Erech 25 as ma-na.) 26 It should be noted that man a''* 
oecurs only once in the Rv. S. and that in the Eighth Book, 
which for various reasons appears to be a later collection than the 
rest of the work except Book X. This Eighth Book has also 
strong western affinities, 27 which would make the occurrence of a 
Sumerian or Babylonian word in it easily intelligible. The other 
■word mana 1 occurring four times in the Rv. S. thrice mi ans 
‘devotion or’ ‘attachment’ (1-173 2, IV- 3 3-2 and X-6-3) and once 
‘wrath’ or some such thing (in II-33-5, in connexion with Budra). 
In the previous case derivation from Vman to ‘think’> ‘to wor- 
ship’ is quite evident. The same etymology seems possible in the 
latter ease too, in view of the fact that manyu' in the Rv. S. 
means both ‘ardour’ and ‘wrath’. It is, however, tempting to 

connect m a n a' of II-33-5 with the Melanesian word mana , well 

— *- -■ - — - ^ - - 

23. It is at least so for ari = ‘foe’, according to Langdcn, 
loc. cit. Delitzch gives a root II ar-i ‘to devastate’ (Joe. cit.) 

24. King, First Steps in Assyrian, p. 291 (k. 251, 1. 6). 

25. Gadd, pp. cit., pp. 50 and 51 (1. 9). 

26., See Hommel, G rundriss der Geographic and GescJuchie 
dre alien Orients parti, p. 22S n. 1, S. Iv. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language , Vol. I pp. 27-8- n. 

27. See Hopkins in J.A.O.S., XVII. pp, 81ff. In the Avesla 
minu occurs twice (Yast V. 127 and XVII. 10) in the sense of a 
necklace. See Bartholomae, Altiranischeg Woerterbueh, 1186, 
under minav with note. 
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known to anthropologists, meaning a mysterious power inhering 
in £t person or object coming in whose contnct n man may injuro 
himself. 28 The researches of J. Przyluski and following him, 
of Sunitik'umar Chatterji, have abundantly made clear the Austric 
affinities of many neo-Indian words, which shows that 
the Austric peoples must have once inhabited India. I am 
not in a position to determine whether the Melanesian word mana 
is an Aryan loan word or the Vedic word mana' of IE-33-5 is of 
Austric orgin, but the former may be the right view, because of the 
double usage of the word m a n y u' in Rv. S. aq and the capability 
ofy man ‘to think* of lending itself to the meanings of both good 
and bad thinking. A r i', however, can hardly have come from a 
root that can give both* noble man* and ‘foe \ 

Post- script.— The above paper was written more than three 
years ago. Since then I have felt that Indo-European etymology 
of ari=‘foe* is not absolutely wanting. First of all, we have 
arika= ‘inimical! y disposed* in Anc ; ent Persian (Behistun IV 1, 33) 
though Bartholomae (Altir worterbuch, 189) connects it with Av. 
ayra (=skt. asra?) . One may also think of Greek !pt5 = ‘strife’ 
though Brugmann, (kurze vergleichende Gramatik §426), Uhlenbeck 
Kurzgefasstes etymol. Worterbuch d ai Sprache 13 and others 
have doubted the connexion. It is possible that ari = ‘noble* and 
ari-‘foe* of Veda come from two distinct I.E. words of some- 
what similar sound . The question is however wrapped in a good 
deal of obscurity. I allow this paper to be published because the 
summerian affinity pointed out above is interesting and may be 
suggestive to those who believe in a prehistoric contact between 
Indo-European and Sumerian. 

28. See Marett, The Threshhold of Religion * 12ff, et passim. 

. 29 - Compare also English passion, which has been used both 

in a good and a bad sense. 



PANINI'S GRAMMAR AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
PRAKRIT ON SANSKRIT. 

Vidhushekhara Bhatiacharya, 

Principal of the VidyabJiavana, Visva-bharati , 
Santiniketan. 

It is well-known that Praferitisms are found even in the Vedic 
language. That it has exercised a great influence also on classical 
Sanskrit can be shown, among others, from the grammar of Panini 

himself. A few instances from that work are given in the follow- 
ing lines. 

It is a general rule (VIII. 3. 23) that m followed by a conson- 
ant becomes ntiJ e. g. vanam (for vanam) hasati. But when after 
m there is h followed by m, the first m becomes m as usual, or it 
may remain unchanged; e. g. kun before hmalayati may be 
either kiip or remain as kim there being no change whatsoever 
in the second case. But whyf It is quite evident from the very 
observation oi Pa9.n1 that m his time in the country or m a 
particular part of it tne sound hm was in many cases not pro- 
nounced as it should have been; 1 . e. first h and then m uttered 
in a syllable; but it was pronounced as mh owing to metathesis 
( varna-viparyaya ) as in Prakrit and Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
For instance, Bat. brahmana, Pkt. bamhana, Bihari ba mhan . 

Similarly the origin of the next sutra na pare nah, (VIII. 3. 27) 
of Panini where he says mat m before h which is followed by n 
may optionally change to n (e. g. kim before hnute may be either 
kim or kin) is the same fact, that is to say, in Pa aim’s time some 
used to pronounce im as nh; and he had to take cognizance of it 
in his grammar. Oi. tokt. cihna; ‘mark’, Pkt. cinha (and cindha,) 
Od., Beng. cinha, Skt. vahm ‘fire’, Pkt. vanhi. 

Katyayana noticed such_ metatheses in three cases more 
and added here a short sentence saying that m before k which is 
followed by y, v, or 1 optionally changes to them respectively 
(yavalapare yavala va, VIII. 3); e . g. kim before hyah, 
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hvalayati, and hladayati may be kiy, kiv, and kif respectively. 
This clearly shows that, as in Pkt. and modern rndo-Aryan ver- 
nacu’ais, (i) hy was often pronounced as yh; ( ii ) hv as vh; and 
(«0 Was lb. Cf. (0 Sktguhya, Pkt. gujjha ( <gujha <guyha), 
Beng. gujjha) Pan 3 . gujjha, Sind, gujho, Guj. guj, Mar. guj; 
Skt. nahyati, Pkt. najjhai; (it ) . Skt. jihva, Pali jivhii, Pkt. 
jibbha (and jlha), Beng. jibbha (jibh) ; (Hi) Skt. ahlada, Pkt. 
alhada. 

Such euphonic combinations ( sandhi ) as prejate (for pra+ 
ejate), not praijate ; or uposati (for upa+osati), not upausati 
(according to Paniui VI. 1 . 94) ; or adyom (for adya+om), not 
adyaum; or adyodha (for adya+odha, odha=a+udha), (not 
adyaudha (in accordance with VI, 1 . 95) , are instance ? . 
of Prakritism. It is well known that such forms abound 
in Pali and Pkt. Ivatyayana notices some other forms of the kind 
and gives a few examples saying that when ascertainment is not 
meant (amyoge) the forms like iheva (for iha+eva), and 
adyeva (for adya+eva.) instead of ■ ihaiva and adyalva 
respectively are qu te correct. SimiUrly such words as sthulotu. 
beside sthulautu, bimbosthi beside bimbausthi are admissible. 

£ or such uses in the Vedic language one may be referred 
to the Taittirlya Pratisahhya X.14; Macdonell. Vedic Grammar 
§70.2 (p. 64). He notices also a group of other words which 
are formed according to the rules of aandhi in Pali or Pkt. 
This group is known to the grammarians as ^akandhvadi which 
includes words like sarahga (for sara+anga), halisa (for hala+ 
isa), etc. besides sakandhu (for Saka+andhu). Later gramma- 
nans take this gap* or group as an akrti-gana meaning thereby 
that it does not include only the words which arc actually 
enumerated in it, but also others found in use in 'literature. 

The phenomenon of ya-sruti in I>kt. hardly needs any 
special mention. The literal sense of the word is ^hearing of y * 
But, in fact, it implies that the y meant here is not. a fully pro- 
nounced y, but only, so to say, the ‘ hearing ’ of it ; i.e. y which is 
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uttered with a slighter effort (laghuprayatnatara-yakara-srutir 
bkavati. — Hemacandra, VIII 1. 180; Laksmldhara, 1. 3. 10). 

Now according to Panini, VIII. 3, 17 for kah aste we 
have kay aste (h drops and the hiatus is filled up by y). 
So far as Panini is concerned there is nothing to show that 
this y is not a fully pronounced one. But in accordance with 
Sakatayana quoted by Panini himself (VIII 3. 18) and Vatsapra 
mentioned in the Taittii lya Pratis'akhya, X.23, thus y is laghu- 
prayatnatara ‘uttered with a slighter effort/ It is sometimes 
called leSa 1 or ‘attenuation* of y (Taittirjya Pratis'akhya, X.23, 
see Whitney: Atharvaveda Pratis'akhya, II. 24), and is, in fact, 
nothing but the ya-Sruti of the Prakrit grammarians. 

It may be gathered from the above that y (or laghuprayatna- 
tara y, or le£a of y, or ya-^ruti) of Sakatayana and Vatsapra 
changed to a fully developed y when Panini wrote his grammar. 
But according to Sakalya, as says Panini himself (VIII 3.19), in 
such cases there was no sound either as y or as y 2 . G-argya a 
predecessor or contemporary of Panini is, however, of opinion 
that only in certain eases that sound is not heard. 

All this is quite in agreement with Pkt. in some of the dialects 
of which there is y- -while in others it is not. 

The case is exactly the same with regard to v or v (leSa, of v) 
though there is some difference of opinion according to different 
authorities. 

It may be noted here that it is in this way that such forms as 
devayoh (for deva+-os, gen. or loc. dual), dayin (for Vda+-in), 
vayu (for Vva+-u), etc. or again bhuvadayah (for bhu -t-adayatt; 
Papini, I. 3. 1) can very satisfactorily be explained. 

(*) The word le§a is explained by a commentator saying 
iuptavad uccaranam, while another says ekade£o yathokta- 
visaye lnpyate, ekadeSah Sruyate. 

( 2 ) The same view is held also by the author of the Taittiriya 
Pratis'akhya (X. 19) ; while Macaklya says that after a or a y 
and V followed by u or o are dropped (Op. cit X. 22) 




AsOKAN VASA- 'YEAR’. 

R. L. Turner. 

The Sanskrit word for ‘rain’, v&rsa-(n., later m.) in the 
Brahmanas acquires the meaning ‘year’, for which it becomes the 
most usual word. But it retained the meaning ‘rain’, especially in 
certain compounds, such as prabandha-varsa, vata-varsa- ; and 
in the plural it continued to mean ‘the Rainy Season. ’ The femi- 
nine var$il-, usually in the plural, means only ‘rain, Rainy Season.’ 

In Pali vassa- n. means both ‘rain’ and ‘year’; but the 
plural vassa (im?- or <Sk. f. pi. varsih?) means only ‘the Rainy 
Season’. 

There seems, then, to be already a certain tendency towards 
differentiation, viz. v£rsa- n. ‘year', varsa- m. and varsa- f. ‘rain’. 
This is continued in Singhalese vas ‘year’ (<v4rsa-) 1 , but vasi 
‘rain’, (<*varsika-enlargement of varsa. orcvarsika-). 

Elsewhere other means were used to avoid confusion. The 
Inscriptions of ASoka unfortunately do not contain the word for 
‘rain’ ; but they have three divergent forms for ‘year’, a study 
of which discloses the same striving after differentiation. 

In the G-irnar inscription ‘year’ is vasa-. This cannot be 
from Sk. v&rsa- 2 , which would have become vasa- (i. e. vassa-). In 
the-Eastern Inscriptions a long vowel before two consonants is 
shortened ; but in Girnar it remains long, e. g. nasti <Sk. nasti, 
atpa-<atma-. We may therefore read vasa- as vassa- and 
derive it from Sk. var§&- yearly. As in several other cases 

1 Replaced in the modern language by avurudda.<* havadura-, 
loanword from Pa. samvacchara-. 

a As maintained among others, by Miehelson, JAOS. 1911, p. 
236 ; and in the last instance by Hultzseh, Inscr. of AS., p. LIX, 
I have shown in Bull. SOS. VI. 2 that kasati ‘will do’, sometimes 
quoted in support of the hypothesis that ass> as, is probably to 
be read kassati and is certainly a future made on the p atterp of 
*dass?iti <Sk. dasy&ti. 
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(e. g. Sk. bailvd- which in Pk. bella-, Hi. bel etc. supplants 
bilva-) the Vjddhi adjective was used to form a substantive, 
which with its long vowel pi’ovided a word distinct from vassa- 
‘rain’ (<Sk. vfirsa-, varsa-), 

Whether vasa- of Shah. Man is to be read vassa or vassa-, 
we cannot say in the absence of any modern form for ‘year’ from 
this word, vassa- may have existed, but subsequently been driven 
out of use by collision, c.g. in Smdhi, with a loanword of the type 
vasu m. ‘scent’- But the apparently complete absence of a descen- 
dant of vassa- in all NW. languages renders it probable that the 
form is to be read as vassa-. 

The forms of the Eastern group- va£a-, vasa-, and vasa (ie. 
va&Sa-, etc.)'- may be derived from earlier vassa-, and have then 
fallen together with vaSSa- <v&rsa-. But we have no criterion 
for deciding. 

In Grirnar, in one instance, Ihere appears another form, vis. 
varsa-, in place of the usual 1 vasa- (vassa-). Here is another 
device to find a form for the word for ‘year’ different from that 
for ‘rain*, namely the borrowing of a learned Sanskrit form. 

It is this procedure which has been generally adopted (sub- 
sequently to the ASokan Inscriptions) in most Indo-Aryan 
areas to provide a word for ‘year’: Pk. varisa- m,n.; Rom. 

eur. berS m., Syr. wars, Shina bilris (pl.barizi) m.. Hash 
warihy, waharm. W. Pah. pad. cam. barh, Nop. barsa 
Ass. barih, Bg. barih, Or. barsa, Hi. baras m., Pj. varali 
m., Si. varhyu m., Guj. varas n., Mar. varis n. 

In distinction to this the North-West preserves v£rsa-, 
varsS- in the sense of ‘rain’: Ka'asha bashik ‘cloud’, Torwali 
baSa m. ‘Summer’ (?), Hash, wogu m. ‘shower’. Si. vasa 
f. ‘rain’. 

In Shina, where it might collide with bas f. ‘language’ 
(Cbhasa-), it has been replaced by &zti m. <Sk. abhr&- 
i}. m. or ardr&- (cf. &zu adj. ‘wet’). 
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In Lahnda and Panjabi, where it might eolhde with 
vass m. ‘power * (<Sk. va£ya- n. ? ) , it has been replaced by 
m§h m. Sk. < meghd-m. ‘cloud*. 

In the Centre, South, and East, where ML vassa-> # vas, 
*bas-would ceitainly collide with vas, bas <Sk. vas&-, it has 
bt en replaced in various ways. 

In Marathi the' compound pravrsa- m. ‘the Rainy Season’ 
provides a general term for ‘rain’, viz. paus m. (Hi. pawas m, 
and Guj. pa vas m. retain the meaning ‘Rainy Season). In 
Gujarati another compound, varsad m. (<OGuj. varasat, 
cf. Sk. varsaratra- and see below), is the usual word for 
‘ram’. Hindi, like Lahnda and Panjabi, uses meh m. 
Cmeglia-. In Nepali pani (<Sk. panlya-n.) is the general 
term for rain; tho con esponding word pari m. is also so used 
in Hindi. Bengali has jal (<Sk. jala-, or perhaps loanword) 
or the Sanskrit loanword brsti or bisti. Only in Nepali, and 
there only in the compound basi-bido ‘cessation of the Rains’, 
does varsa- or varsika- survive. 

In Prakrit the loamvard varisa- means both ‘year’ (see 
above) and ‘rain’: in the modern Indo-Aryan languages the 
meaning, as we have seen, is restricted to ‘year’. But the com- 
pound varisaratta- n. (formed after Sk. varsa-ratri- f., 
varsa-ratra-n. : Pa. vassaratta-n.), in which the varisa- ‘rain’ 
is not liable to be confused with varisa- ‘year’, remains in a 
number of languages in the sense of ‘ the Rainy Season’, viz. 
Kash. waharath (dat. wabaroiii) f. Guj. varsad m. (only 
‘ram.’), Nep. Hi. barsat f., Bg. barisa, Or. barasa. 1 

The verb v&rsati> Pa. vassati survives in the North-West: 
Kash. waSun, Lah. vassan., Su vasanu. But in the Centre, 
South and East, where vass-> *vas-, *bas-would collide with 
vas- bas- < vasayati and vacate, it is descendants of Pk. 

1. With-a <-atra-, as in Pk. amg. ral cratri-, Sgh. pa 

<pfitra-. 
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varisau (loanword from Sk. varsati) winch are employed: Ku. 
barsano, Nep. barsanu, Ass. barahiba, Or. barasiba, Hi. 

barasna, Guj. varasvu, Mar. varasnS. This extends even 

into Panjabi with varhna: for here vass- ‘to rain’ collides with 
vassnci ‘to stop’. 

Finally, though varisa- loses its meaning ‘rain’, there is no 
likelihood of confusion between the verb varisai ‘rains* and the 
substantive varisa- ‘year’. 

[Contributed in 1930.] 



DH ARM APR AB HAS U RI ’S VERSION OF THE 


KALAKACARYAKATHA 1 * * 4 

IF. Norman Broivn, Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Up to the present texts of four versions of the Kalakacarya- 
katha. or °kathanakam have been published, three of these from 
single manuscripts, the fourth in a more or less critical edition; 
in addition there is a Kalakasuriprabandha in the Prabhavaka- 
carita a Other versions are in existence, represented by numer- 
ous Mss. in Jain a bhandars and in other collections in India, 
Europe, ail America. Many of these I have photographed, or 
copied, or collated with manuscripts already transcribed by me, 
and most of these versions, I shall, in due course, publish. In 
addition there are a number of references to Kalaka in Jaina 
works, giving incidents from the Kalakacaryakatha and in some 
cases adiitional information. Such references as I have found 
will, in their proper place, be incorporated in a study of the Kalaka 
cycle. In this paper I propose to present only a critical edition 
with translation and a few notes of one version of the Kalaka- 
carya legend, namely that composed as a summary (saipksepatah) 
bythesuri Dharmaprabha in the Samvat year 1389. 


(1) This edition and translation of Dharmaprabhasuri J s version 
of the Kalakacaryakatha is a portion of a study of the Kalaka 

cycle made by me during the year 1928-29 as a fellow on the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The materials were 
mostly collected in India. 

(k,) The editions to which reference is made are; (1) “Das 
Kalakacarya-Kathanakam”, by Professor Jacobi in ZDMGr 34. 247- 
318 (cf. ZDMGr 35. 675-679 ) ; (2,3) “Zwei weitere Kalaka Legen- 
den”, by Professor Ernst Leumann in ZDMG 37. 493-520 ; 

(4) Sri-Kalakacaryakatha, being in appendix to the Sri-Kalpa- 
Sfttra, vol. 18 of the Sheth Devchand Lalbbai Jain Pustakoddhar 
Fund Series, Bombay, 1914. (This is a brief Sanskrit version in 
65 stanzas) ; (5) Prabhavakacarita, ed. Pandit Hirananda M. 
Sharma, Bombay. Tukaram Javaji. 1909 (pp. 36 if.) The name 
Kalaka alternates with the form Kalika. 
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This version is one of the two published by Professor 
Leumann from single Mss. and without translation. His Ms. 
gave no indication of the date of composition and contained a 
number of false readings which can now be corrected. A 
number of errors in his Ms. were successfully era mded by him, 
as will appear in my critical notes. By a strange coincidence the 
other version published by Professor Leumann bears a peculiar 
relation to that of Dharmaprabha. It is the version ascribed to 
Bhavadeva suri, whose date was unknown to Professor Leumann 
in 1883 when he published the text, but who flourished in Saipvat 
1312 1 * , sixty-seven years before Dharmaprabha. Bhavadeva 
composed his Ivalikacaryakathanakam in Sloka metre; Dharma- 
prabha, as seems obvious from a comparison of the texts, 
largely based his version on Bhavadeva ’s or one very close to it, 
abbreviated, changed the metre to arya, with a few other metres 
used sporadically, and added one onomatopietic stanza describ- 
ing the rainy season. The most important differences between 
the two are in proper names. I have not published Bhavadeva 5 s 
version here but shall perhaps do so elsewhere, as I already have 
the materials at hand for a critical edition. 

In preparing this edition of Dharmaprabha’s text, I have 
used five Mss. These are clearly divided into two groups (here 
designated A and B), yet all seem to come from a comm m source 
for all seem to have common corruptions, namely in stanza 9 
nomule mi for nommulemi; in stanza 20, where all read patto 
instead of patte ; and in stanza 4'5, where all read suttaip for 
mottaip. For differences between A and B. see stanzas 5, G, 10, 
12, 17, 18, et passim. 

The following abbreviations are used to indicate the manuscript 
sources of my edition. 

A l Lohar Pol Bhandar (Ahmedabad), No. 33-3-3, being 
folios 93 verso to 98 verso of an illustrated paper Ms. of tlie 
Kalpasutra, Dated Saipvat 1513. 


(1) See in Bloomfield, Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior 

P&iqvanatha (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919), p. 3. 
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n Vijayanemishri’s Bhandar (Cambay), Xo. 1SI/2, being 
folios 137B-144B of an illustrated piper M" <.£ the Ivalpxsntra. 
Although all the folio numbers are present, nevertheless one 
folio is missing containing stanzas 44-30. Xo date. 

b. Preuss. Staats-biblothek (Berlin)’, Or. Mss. folio 1737, 
being an illustrated paper Ms. of 5 folios. No. date. 

B w Wadi Par^vanatha Bhandar (Patau), No. IS. 19. 
Illustrated paper Ms. of 5. folios Dated Samvat 1502. 

i India Office L : brary (London), bundle 1330 No date. I 
have not examined this Ms. but have relied entirely upon 
Leumann’s edition of it; see the following item. 

[I* The foregoing Ms as pubbshed by Leumann in ZDMGf 
37 (1S83). 505-509.] 

Words or forms which I have not found in the Paia-Sadda- 
Mahannavo (that most welcome work by Pandit Har Govind 
Da", T. Sheth, in 4 vols., Calcutta, 1923-2S) are. 


Ivhetta for ksipta (stanza G) 

karai (causative of kr; stanza 35) 

ara for adara (slanza 42; noted by Leumann) 

pairicchaip, pairittham for pratirathyam (stanza 10) 


(stanza 31 ; noted by Leumann) 


Si for srl (?) (stanza 19) 
uranl from anrna 

nayarammi Dharavase 
putto Kalaya * kumaro 
so patto kflae 
suniya Gunagara * guruno 
thavio ya so guruhiip 
viharanto Ujjeniip 
saha sahunlhiiptattha ya 


arhajp 

asi siri • Vairasimha • rayassa 
devi * Surasundari * jao. 1 
ujjane annaya ya dhammakaham 
pase pad'vajjai dikkbam. 2 
suri • pae ’ nega • sisa * pariyario 
patto aha tassa lahu * bhaini 3 
maha ’ sai Sarasai - tti sampatta, 
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bahi viyarantl dittha nivena sa Gaddabhillena. 4 

aha handa maha * muni ha ha aha ha Kalaya siiri * puagava 
mama slla • maha • maniip ha ha hirantarp napu rakkha 
iya vilavanti mayan* aurepa rakkhaha. 5 (vaitallya) 
pavena t< pa gahiunam 

balepa bala bala khefta anteure, avvo. 6 

aha tarn nauin suii tattha gao bhapai: n’ esa niva 

dhammo ; 

canda aggi sura tamo ya jai, ta hao loo. 7 

ta raya munca eyam. sanghena vi so taheva vinnatto. 

tav • vayanam tammi visam jay am duggham va sappa 

muhe. 8 

to avagappiya • vayano surl karae imam painnam tu: 

jai n’ ommulemi aham to ’ham eiya sangha padi- 

kulo. 9 

evapi kaya * ppainno nivanri ea vijja • bal ' ukkadam 

muni urn 

bhamai ummatta * veso ^pairiccham imo-tti cavamano : 10 

yadi guru balah so ’yam raja tatah kirn atah param 
yadi ca nagarl se ’yam ramya tatah kirn atah param 
svapimi yadi va Sunye gehe tatah kirn atah param 
pratigrham atho yace bhiksam tatah kirn atah param. 11 


taxp datthum tahabhuyapi 
so vi bhapai: uvaesam 
vuttantam tarn naum 
sabanusahi-tti nivo 
sahiss’ egassa pure 
avajjai anudiyahapi. 
sahapusahi * pahio 


(haripi) 

nivarp tu bohinti manti * samanta. 
gantup*ni deha niya piupo 12. 
Saga * kfilaip so gao muni, tattha 
samanta sahino khaya. 13. 
thiomupi tarn ea manta • tantehiip 
ah’ annaya sahino tassa 14 
diio tatth’ao ehuriya • hattho. 


paineeham (B pairittham), from pratirathyam • for acsimi 
lat.on of vowels, see Pischel, Gramma tik der Prakrit-Sprachmi 

ZDMG U 7 ‘2fiT he r me aa n f- 1S bn T n , e out h V °^er texts, as in’ 
S palavarto %<Jai ’ ‘ ' ^Mpaha • «ha ? e»n ya 
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tam pikkhiyo vicehayam 
so sisai : maha eso 
taba annesiip anka 
bha^ai guru rna tappasu 
vaccaha Hmduga • dese 
jav’ uttanttu Sindhum 
vas’agamo payatto. 
yatr ea varsagame 


thiyaxn nivaip puechae surf. 15 
khudd’aeso ya samina pahio 
paneanaui ya sakxnaip. 16 
meliya egattha sahino savve 
tena vi savvaip taheva kayaip. 17 
patta Sorattha * mandalaip tava 
tkiya Jiu tattli' eva te cehaiu.ip 
18 


si * riraqisu * suro suro sosara sarasi rasa 
sasar’asa susar’asa sariipsu sarasa sarani. 19 1 


patte sarae Malava * 
sahinti sambalassa 
eunna * jogena kanayam 
patta Malava • desam. 
nihario nayario 

jujjhai. aha bhagga • balo 
tani nayariip vedheuip 


visayam pai penya u te munina 
’bhavaip. to buddhimam sari 20 
padai. taip te viginhium caliya 
tam janiya G-addubhilla * nivo. 21 
sa • visaya * sandhiipmi gantu 
tehiip. samaip 

puriip pavittho sivalu wa. 22 
tkiya ; tao sahino ’nnaya sunnam 


1 The editing of this stanza is conjectural. In the firs 
place I do not know the metre. It could conceivably be a very 
free lloka (for such padas see in Hopkins, Great Epic of India, 
pp. 453, 458), but this hardly seems prdbable. As chaya I 
suggest: 

Sri • rlranisu • suryah Surah sa * uSara sarasi rasan 

sasara * ala • susara • alah asmarsuh (or asvarsuh) sar- 

asah sarah (or, svaraip). 
si for Irl is difficult, although the Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo (by. 
Paudit Har G-ovind Das; Calcutta, 1923-28; 4 vols.) records si 
for Sri. In n there appears a commentary written in marginally, 
but only one line of it oppears in my photograph. It seems doubt- 
ful if the commentary could give the correct rendering, for in the 
fi ,;t part of the stanza n reads isiraip.su 0 . 
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gadham aloiya. surim 
ajj’ attharuii kattha vi 
taip ea niyacehaha tubbhe. 


pueehinti ya; so vi vajjarai : 23 
sahai raya hu gaddahim vijjam; 
tehim ya attalae dittha. 24 


sittha guruno. tena vi 
sueea saddaip savvam 
osaraha gauya dugam 
atthasayam maha’pase 
aha java gaddablne 


vuttam : kaya sahanae eyae 
mya * sinnam aceyanam hohi. 25 
tubbhe; ta saddaveha * johanam 
thaveho. tehim ya talia vihiyam 26 
duram uppa diyam muham tava. 


tie avihiya'saddae eeva johehim banehim. 27 


tun am va puriyam tam 

kaum vittham nattha; 
bandhittu Graddabhillo 
gadham tajjiya dikkham 
niddhadio sa * desa ; 
thavio, sa vi hu bhaini 
aha te Saga tti khaya. 
jao Yikkama rao 
tatto puna panatlse 

jen’ ankio ya samvatsarotti. 


sa haya satti-tti G-addabhill’ 
uvarim 

sahlhim puri ya sa bhagga. 28 
panamio surino ya. tenavi 
anabhilasanto abhavvo so 29 
aha surjhim tu samjame appa 
payacchittena snjjhaviya. 30 
tav * vamsam chindiuna puna 
kale puhavi jen’ uranl vihiya. 31 
vasa • sae naravai Sago iisi. 
pasan giyam inam o. 32 


siri Kalagasurl aha 1 

Balamitta Bhanumitta 
vandanti guru dhammam 

tie suo Balabhanu 
aha tattha duttha • citlo 
karai anesan’aim. 

Marahttha visaya • mandana ' 
tatth’ atlhi Salivahana ■ 


Bharuyaceha puram gaya 
viharamana. 

Surinam tattha bhaini suya. 33. 
sunanti. tan am ca bhaini 
Bhanusirl. 

ginhai dikkham bhava viratto.34. 
purohio suri * niggamovae 
surl vi hu tain muneupam 35 
Puhaitthfi n ammi pattane patta. 
nivai su * ssavao' paramo. 36 
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mahaya vicchaddenam pavesiya tena te puram niyayam 

thouna vandiunam samthaviya phasue thane. 37 

aha patto pajjusana • samao. to vinnavati nivo surim : 

bhaddavaya'suddha •paneamt dinairimi Indo ‘nugantavvo; 38 
holn ua dhamma * kiccam jananuvittli vavadassa maham. 

ta ehatthi dine kuvvaha pajjusanam. to guru bhanai: 39 

avi ya ealai Meru, siyalo hoi aggi, 
muyai niyaya 'meram sayaro va kaya vi, 
avi ya divasa *naho uggame paechimae, 
na parivasana ‘p a warn pancam im akkamei. 40 (malini) 
to bhanai nivo : tamha cautthi divasammi kunaha 

pavvam tn. 

tam guruna V’ anunnayam jam baaniyam agame paya- 

d.am : 41 

areni vi hu pajjosaviyavvam. to bhanai nivo tuttko : 
bhayavam anugahio ’ham jaxp maha anteurlnam tu 42 

pakkhovavasa * parana * divasammi ya baattam-esipa., 

suddham 

sahun’ uttara*varana • divasammi bhavissae bahu- 

yam. 43 

pajjosavana * pavvam Kalagasurihiip. iya cauttbie 

vihiyam karana * vasao sanghen 1 anumanniyam taiya. 44 

jam asi sahu * puya * pare jano tattha kira taya visae 

tap • pabbii sahu * puya nama malio ajja vi pasiddho. 45 

aha kalenaip savve niya * slse vinaya ' vajjie nauip 

sutte mottuip sijjayaram ca janavium surl 46 
niya • sisa * slsa * Sagarasuri * pass gao; ua so tena 
uvaiakkhio ya vutto : kiip vakkhanaip mae tbera 47 

ruiraip kayaiji na va tti ya. bhaniyam guruna vi: aivaraqi 

vihiyaip. 

aha te vi duttha * slsa pucchiya sijjayarajp kiccha, 48 

tatth’ agayau Sagarasuriip puechanti java, ta dittha 
guruno. vandiya khamanti paya * lagga puna puno vi. 49 
aha lajjio ya Sagarasuri raya • punja * tiyaga ditthantaip 
vutto guruhiip bahuha khamei puno pu 90 panao 50 
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Sakko ’nnaya Vidolie Simaudliara * jina ■ vara suya 

nigoo 

pucehai: Bharahe bhayavaip ko v’ atthi viyarago esim. 51 
bhaniyarp jinena: Kalagasur! atthi it i. to tahim gantum 
mahana • ruvaga * harina nigoya * bliee guru puttho. 52 

gola ya asarakhijja iecai kabei. to niyayam aura 

puttho janiya surl jampei : I’urandaro taip n. 53 

to payadiya niya * ruvaip aisaya * nanepa tena tuttha * mano 

Sakko thunsi Kalagasurim nanaviha * thnlhiip. 54 

gliana garjitam iva yasya vacah srutva bhavika • samajah 

narinarttl 5 ha likhl Va muda : dhanyastvam muni raja 55i 

iya thuniya sa * thanam pavio deva • raya. 
aha muniya niy’aum catta * bhatto mun’rado 
aisaya ‘ saya * jutto so vi patto surattaip. 
ti • jaga 4 kittl deu sanghassa bhaddaip. 56 (malini) 
lti M 4 Kahkacarya 4 katha saipksepatah krta 
ankasta 4 yak? a 4 var?e ’sau Sri 4 Dharmaprabhasuribhih. 

57 (Sloku) 

NOTES ON THE TEXT. 

1 1 has lacuna (°va) se a (si) 3 h Slightly confused but intends 
yario 4 6 Sarassalsaraiti 5 i c 'gave [L emends) ; B omits ha 
after °manim (L. supplies), b omits ha ha but adds in correction ; 
i, Mranta (L emends ) : i rarakkha (for rakkha, L emends ) : nb 
rakkhaha 6 B gahiuna; B balena (L emends) ; b omits bala but 
adds in correction-, all MSS khetta (L emends to khitta) ; i attho 
L conjectures anto) 7 i nssa t surl ( but L in vocabulary sura) ; 
L punctuates tamo ya : jai ta, hao loo S n vinnatto • i jaya ( L 
emends) ; w ca for va 9 l the original writing of the MS seems 
to have become faint ; over it is pasted a slip of paper on which 
are reproduced parts of the text, as follows: to avaganiyavayalo 
s6ri va - . . ima painnaip tta jai nomulemi aha to ha ciya saip 
. . . padikulo (9) ... vain . . . innoni .vavijjabalukkada: then 

*18 the metre of this stanza a Sanskrit representation of the 
doha? 
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oiiginal writing is resumed. Only n reads avagannlya, others 
°ganiya (L emenis to avamanniya) ; i kaeme (L emends); iv 
pannamimtu ; m jai nno°; all MSS nomulemi, emendation here 
on basis of readings of other versions of Kalakaearyakatha, 
which regularly show verb ummulemi 10 metre irregulai ; all 
MSS painno ( emendation following L’s suggestion) ; b confused 
but intends vijja; 1 ( see note to stadza 9) ; b ranmutta; B aisi- 
tham (L divides pai * rittham-imo) ; L emends cava° to vacamano 
11 nb w sunye: for atho L conjectures ato. 

'12 B dufthaip; B piyano 13 n taip vatta°; B sahanasaha 15 
i vitfchayam (L emenis) ; b nava (for nivani) 16 b omits paho 

17 i gaccha ( L meliyae gaccha) ; b suvve; B Hindaga (L e mnd ») 

18 w patto; B thaya ( L emends ); A cchalajp, i ccha.iy.iiji, w 
cehaiyam {text here with L\ Bhavadevasuri’s version, in Sloka 
metie, has thiya tatth.' eva ehaiuiji) metre irregular 19 l starting 
ivtih (sa) rasl and continuing through tesu {for te ina°) of 
stanza 20 the original text is covered with a repair slip on which 
appears a fragmentary copying of the origial; n sisiramsn, i 
ssiriiji rasu; n sarasa • rasa ; i . tu sara . {for °su sarasa), i 
uspara {for °su sara°, L sussara) 20 MSS patto {text here with 
L; Bh&vadeva’s version patte saraya • kalaipmi munina 
Malavaqa pai periya) ; l sohinti 21 i kapagaip; B viginlxio ; metre 
irregular 22 in nthariuap; b mantu {for gantu) ;i tehi; w saipmaqi 

23 i vedliio {L emends) ; b gadham; b omits so but adds as 
correction, B ehajjarai, b jjarai but adds syllable ba as correction 
24 bB tebi 25 n sahanynae ; l sannam ( for sinuam) 26 b usaraha; 
l saddavehi; b ppase; 6 wrote thaveha but corrected it to °hi; 
j B tehi, b ehiqa; B vikayam 27 B uppadliya {L emends) ;B avihaya 
28 nbB satta {L emends ) ; i kao (L emends ) ; i sahihi 29 b 
bandbitu; L emends to surina ; I has lacuna beginning with ya 
and ending wihh dikkham, due to a repair slip having been 
pasted over the original text 31 b chidiuna, i ehed° 32 i Saggo 
{L emends) ; i sairivaccharo 33 i purah (for pnram) (L emends) 
34 i vadanti (L emends ) i guru (L gurutp) 
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35 All MSS karai, L emends to karei, which is against metre; 
B ai (f or aiip, L al; B munayaniip 36 w ssavai, but coi rects 
to °vao 37 B maliiya ( L emends) ; A vicha^glenxip ; b pasue 38 i 
bho {for to, L emends ); B vxnnavatti {L emends), b vinnave 
39 w pajjasapam 40 w omits ya befoie cxlai; n moru; w niya- 
meraip; l original text of portions (rnj) ram . . . na (ho) aud 
(panva) sana . . . bhipi (i) (stanza 41) coves ed by repair 
slip, but first section is rewnttcn on slip; i tha diva; iv disava, 
but corrects 41 1 covers original text (divasammi) . . . jam with 
blank repah slip ; i anunayam 42 i arenavi (L emeu Is); i 
anuggaheo ham (L suggests anuggaho ’xpham 44 osurihl; n a folio 
of MS missing, starting with jya and extending through atthi 
in stanza 51 ( numbering of folios does not indicate loss) 45 
This sta.iZi does not appeal in B, although i pi eserves the 
words ajja vi pasiddao and in the numbering af its stanzas the 
number 50, making stanza 51 cn respond in numbei with out 51; 
w numbers the last stanza of its text 56, where 55 would be the 
correct number, and the next to the last 54, thus omitting the 
number 55. It is possible that this confusion of the numbering 
indicates a souice, immediate or remote, for w containing our 
stanza. At the corresponding place in Bh&vadevasuri’s version 
which is dose to B har map rbhashri's, there is a stanza correspond- 
ing in meaning to this. The text hei e is from l and b. It seems 
probable that tne missing folio of n also had the stanza , for when 
the text of n is resumed the numbering of stanzas cott esponds 
with that of the stanzas in out edition. 

43 b savva qi; all MBS suttaip {emendation gives conformity 
n meaning with other versions) ; bi janavio {L emends) 47 & 
epaip {for tena) 49 l tattha gayao ; 6 pueeliinti; alt MSS 
kMmanti (L emends to khamenti) ; b lagga ya puna puna vx 50 
iguru°;ipupo puno o {L conjectured pu° pu° gurupo) 51 
Sakkonaya j b Bharaho 53 b ao 54 B padiya {L emends); b tepai 
a tu° 55 In dhauyas tvaip, dhanyas tvaip dhauyas tva n,’bi 
dhanyas tvaip dhanyas tvaip, w dhauyas tvam dha 
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56 n pattlno (for pavio); b nimaum, » jaya {for jaga) 
Memorial stanzas with the dates oj the vat ion > Ka’akas appear 
in several of the MSS, namely i, which has lour as stanzas 
56 - 59 ); w, which has four stanzas as glosses written on margin* 
at appropriate parts of the text; l which has three; and b, which 
has one, written on margins as glosses at appropriate points in 
text. They are as follows : 

1. found only i n syllables in parentheses missing from 
MS, supplied by L 

barasa va(sa) * saeuip. pannas*alii(e)su Vaddhamanao 

caudisi padhama * paveso pakappio Saya * surlhi. 

2. found in liw 

sirivlrau (i °rao) gaesujp panatls'ahiesn ti * varisa’siesuip 

(1 °su) 

padhamo Kal'aga (i °ka) surl jao Samajja * nama (w nanra, 

lnanama) tti. 

3. Found in ho; was in l, but with exception of a few 
aliSaras is now coveted by a repair slip. 

causaya * tipanna * varise Ivalaga (w °liga) guruna 

Sarassai galiiya ; 

causaya • (i omits saya) sattari • varise Vxrao Vikkamo (w 

Vikamo) jao. 

4. found in liw 

navasaya * tenauehiip (i °nue°, w tenauuavasaehiip 1 °naue°) 
samaikkantehiiji Vaddhamanao 

yajjosavana * (w pajusa 0 ) cautthi (i cotthi) Kalaya (w°ga) 
surlnto tbaviya. 

5. found only in w 

vlsehiip dinehi kappo vaipcaga • hanli kappa -thavana ya 

navasai • tenuehim vuechijja sangha * anae. 

6. found only in b, 

tinnisae 335 panatlse nigoya * vabkhaya Kaligayario ; 
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causaya * tipanna (MS tippanna) ' varase 433 Kaligagu (MS ga) 
runa Sarassal gahiya 

57 n ankastakayaksavar$esauSrl with lacuna to bh:h 
b iti Kalikacarya * katha saipksepatah krta 
i iti Srlkalikacarya ‘katha krta Sri Dharmaprabhasuribhih 
w iti Srlkalikacaryakatha. 

i as above, actually writing in pada c anka 9 ?ta 8 yak? a 

13 var?e 
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TRANSLATION 

In the city of Dharavasa King Vajrasiniha had a son, prince 
Kalaka, born of queen Surasundaii. He once went for amuse- 
ment to a park, heard a sermon by the master G-unakai-a, and re- 
ceived iniation from him. He was established by the master in 
the position of suri (pontiff), went wandering about w.th a follow- 
ing of many disciples, and came to UjjayinJ. (1— 3e). 

Then his younger sister, the very holy Sarasvatl, arrived 
there with many nuns. As she was going outside. 1 king G-ar- 
dabhilla saw her. (3d — 4). 

“ Ah, alas, great sage, alas, alas, Kalaka, sari-chief, save, I 
beg, the great jewel of my virtuous conduct, which, alas, is being 
raped. Oh, save!” Even as she cried out thus, the girl was 
seized by the hair by that last-diseased villain, and forcibly east 
into his harem. O shame 1 (5— G). 


When the suri learned this, he went there and said, “ This 
is not kingly conduct If fire comes from the moon and darkness 
from the sun, then the people are destroyed. Therefore, king, 
set her free!” The congregation, too, admonished him in the 
same way. Their word turned to poison in him like milk in a 
snake’s mouth. (7—8). 


Then, when the suri saw the counsel seorned, he took this 
o a th, “ If I do not uproot (this fellow), then I, even I, am an 
enemy of the congregation.” After he had taken this oath, being 
aware that the king was superior through the power of a 
magic art, he took the guise of a mad man, so as to wander along 
all the highways, crying ont: ‘‘If this king has great might, 
then what is there beyond that? And if this city is charming, 
then what is there beyond that ? And if I sleep in a deserted 


1. Collateral versions make it clear that she had gone ontside 
to the latrine (viyzra. bMmie nig gays.). A low fellow, this Gar- 
dabhilla, to be hanging around the nuns latrine. (Sarasvati 
had become a nun when Kalaka was ordained monk). 
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house, then what is there beyond that ? And if I go begging 
from house to house, then what is there beyond that?” (9 — 11). 

When the ministers and nobles saw BZalaka in this state, 
they admonished the king. He replied to them, “ Ho give advice 
to your fathers! ” (12). 

The muni heard of this affair and went to &akakula\ There 
the king was called Sahanusahi and the nobles Sahi. The muni 
stayed in the city of a certain sahi and daily won his favour with 
charms and sorcery. A messenger once came there sent by the 
Sahanusahi with a sword in his hand. When the king saw him 
be went pale; and the suri asked the reason. The king explained, 
“ This (messenger) has been sent to me by my lord with a dread- 
ful command, 1 2 and just so, according to the number, to the 95 
other sahis 2 .” (13 — 16) . 

The master said, “ Do not be worried !. Call together all the 
sahis in one place, and go to India (the country' Hind uga).” And 
he did all just so. When they had crossed the Indus and came 
to the region of Sauras^ra (Surat), the rains broke, and they 
remained right there. (17 — 18). 

Where at the advent of the rains: The Sun eager for inter 
course with Sri (or, eager to enjoy rich substance), the warrior, 
and the lake with its salty ground longed for the essences and the 
cranes that eat the riches of the stormy skies uttered their cry 
(or longed for the pool). (ID) 3 . 

When autumn came the muni urged them to go to the land 
ofMalava (Malwa), but they announced that they had no sup- 

1. Is this the name of a country or merely of the region 
east of the Indus ! 

2. The command was to cut of his head with the sword 
and send it to the Sahanusahi in a metal pot which the messenger 
had brought. The number 96 was written on the sword. 

3. Translation conjectural. (The sun sucks up water; the 
warrior longs for the rains as a period of rest and love— play 
on rasa). 
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plies. Then the wise suri by means of magic powder made gold;* 
this they shared and went to the land of Malava. Kang Garda- 
bhilla heard of this, came out from his city, went to the border 
of his kingdom, and fought with them. Then his army was 
smashed, and like a jackal he entered his city. (20—22). 

The sahis invested the city ; then one day they saw the fort 
empty, and they inquired of the suri. He told them, “ At some 
time to-day, which is the eighth, the king will accomplish the 
“ She-Ass ” magic art. You must watch for it.” When they 
saw it (the She-Ass) on a tower, they reported it to the master. 
He said “ When the charm for it is completed, our entire army, 
on hearing it bray, will become lifeless. You must withdraw 
two gavyutas 4 5 ; then put under my command 10S warriors 
(bowmen) who take aim by sound.” And this they did. 
(23—26). 

Then as soon as the She-Ass 's mouth was wide open, but 
before it had uttered a sound, the soldiers filled it with arrows, 
as though it were a quiver. The She-Ass, because its power 
was destroyed, dunged upon Gardabhilla and fled. And the sahis 
broke into the city. (27 — 28y. 

Gardabhilla was bound and made over to the suri. The 
muni rebuked him sternly; but he had no desire to renounce the 
world, being unfitted for salvation, and the muni banished him 
from his land. Then the suri devoted himself to the discipline, 
and purified his sister with the rites of expiation. (29—30). 

Then these were called “ 3aka”. But in time king Vikrama 
was born, who cut off their line and rendered the earth free of 


4. He sprinkled the powder on some briefes and converted 
them to gold. The powder had been given him by his $asana 
devl (female guardian deity), who had appeared to him by night 

5. A distance said to equal four kos, about eight miles 
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debt. 6 * 8 One hundred and thirty-five years later there 
■was a 5 aka king, after whom an era was named. This is occa- 
sional (to the main story). (31 — 32). 

The reverend Suri Kalaka then went to live in the city of 
Bhrgukaecha (Broach). There the sons of the suri’s sister, 
Balmitra and Bhanumitra (the king and heir-apparent)' revered 
the master and listened to the law. They had a sister BhanuSri, 
whose son Balabhanu became disgusted with the round of existence 
and took the vow. Then the evil-minded chaplain there, in order to 
make the suri leave, caused improper alms to be g iven to the 
mo nk s and did other such things. The suri understood this and 
went to the city of Prthivfsthana, th e ornament of the land 
of Maharastra. (33 — 36b). 

There king galivahana lived, a most devoted lay disciple. He 
led the suri into his city with great pomp, extolled him, revered 
him, and settled him in a place free of living creatures. (36c— -37)'. 

Then the Paryu?ana season arrived; whereupon the king 
requested the suri, “On the fifth day of the light half of the 
month Bhadrapada we honour Indra. While I am observing the 
festival according to the custom of the people I shall not be able 
to perform the offices of the Religion. Therefore celebrate the 
Paryu?ana on the sixth day ” (38— 39c). 

The master said, “ Even though mount Meru should shake, 
fire become cold, or the ocean sometime leave its bounds, even 
though the lord of day sould rise in the west, the Par yu? ana cele- 
bration cannot come after the fifth.” (39d — 40). 

6. Text: puhavl jen’ uranl vihiy a. Bhavadeva’s version: 
mdhl jen’ urani Jcaya. For u rani Leumann suggested a-rna. 
Prakrit uraiii should mean “ ewe ”, but I cannot make senseof 

the passage with that meaning. Nor do I see any other possibility 
that is without phonetic or formative difficulties. Hence 
Leumann’s suggestion seems the best possibility. For confirmation, 
ef. in No. 91 of the story of Kalaka in the Prabhavakacarita 

(P. 45), where at the coresponding point we read concerning 
Vikrama: sa coj-nnatamahasiddhih sauvamapuru^odayat 
medinim owrnam hr tv a ’ clharad vaisaravci nijam 
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Then the king said. “In that case have the celebration on 
the fourth.” The master agreed to this, as it is clearly stated 
in the Scripture, “Let the Paryusana be celebrated with honour!” 7 
Then the king was delighted and said, “Sir, I am obliged, 
and so on the day of breaking the fast observed during thelight 
half of the month my gueens shall provide much food, pure accord- 
ing to the ceremonial rules of pure food for the day of the monks’ 
second meal after the fast.” (41 — 43). 

It was on this account that the suri Kalaka thus fixed the 
ParyuSana festival on the fourth and the Order then endorsed it. 
Because the people there were devoted then to honouring the 
monks from that time even to the present a festival has been 
celebrated in the kingdom under the name of “Monk-honour”. 
(44—45). 

Then once upon a time the suri, being aware that all his 
disciples had forsaken the rules of conduct, left them while they 
slept, and after telling the keeper of the monks ’ rest house went 
to his disciple’s disciple, the stiri Sagara. The latter did not 
recognize him and asked him. ‘0 elder, do I expound well or 
not?” The master said, “You do it very well.” (46 — 48b). 

Then those wicked disciples repentently inquired of the 
rest house keeper, came there, and just as they were inquiring 
of the suri Sagara, they saw the master. They humbled them- 
selves and touching his feet again and again asked forgiveness. 
Then Sagarasuri was ashamed, and after the master had told 
him the illustration of the three piles of dust, he bowed down 
again and again and asked forgiveness. (4Sc— 50). 

Once upon a time gakra, after hearing the Nigoda doctrine 
from the Jina SJmandhara in Videha, asked him, “Sir, is there 
any one in Bharata who is versed in (the doctrine 
of) these (Nigoda creatures)?” The Jina said, “There is the 
suri Kalaka.” (5 1— 52a). 

7 The word are^a also means “before”. 
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So he went there wearing the form of a Brahman and asked 
the master the varieties of JTigoda. He gave him the exposition 
which begins, “The balls are innumerable.” Then he asked how 
long he would live. The suri knew him and said, “You are 
Puranidara (gakra).” Then sakra manifested his true form 
and delighted with that superlative knowledge of Kalaka sflri 
praised him with many kinds of songs of praise. (52b— 54). 

“When the congregation of the righteous hears his speech, 
which is like the rolling of thunder, it dances with joy like a 
peacock. “Blessed are you, 0 chief of munis. (55) 

After thus giving praise, the king of the gods went to his 
own home. Then the chief of munis, knowing his time had come, 
gave up food, and possessed of countless excellences became a god. 
May he whose glory extends through the three worlds give a 
blessing to the Order. (56). 


Thus the story of the reverend Kalkacarya has been told 
in summary by the reverend suri Dharmaprabha in the year 
1389. (57). 


25 
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KA^HMIR-BH ATT A SlVASYAMIN’S UNPUBLISHED 
BUDDHIST MAHA IvA YYA — KAPPH1NABHY U- 

DAYA. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to give 
an account of the Kapphinabhyudaya of £ivasvamin, who was 
a contemporary of King Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

The reign of King Avantivarman (855/6-833 A. D.) forms 
one of the glorious records in the chequered history of Kashmir. 
Aided by his far-sighted and able Minister ^ura, he succeeded 
in giving the ‘happy valley’ a comparatively long period of 
peace and prosperity which provided a fruitful era of great 
literary activity. As Kalhana says in his Rajatarahgini : — 

3tFI5&?!r: fiRFlrtl 

spiTT \\ 

‘Muktakana, £3ivasva.min, the poet Anandavardhana and 
Ratnakara became famous during the reign of Avantivarman. 

Anandavardhana and Ratnakara have their fame establish- 
ed through published works, Muktakana is familiar only through 
stray quotations, while ^ivasvamin till 1893 was known only 
from several stanzas attributed to him in Anthologies and 
K?emendra. agiri ^aStrin in 1893 gave an account of a 
poem Kapphinabhyudaya by B hattaSivasvamin. Therein he 
traced and identified the quotations from that poem given in 
the TIkasarvasva of Sarvananda and in the Subha§itaval£ of 
Vallabhadeva. Professor Thomas in his Kavlndravacanasmuecaya 
gave a fuller account of the stanzas attributed to Sivasvamin 
in different anthologies and of the quotations from his work, 
the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

The poem itself seems to have been quite well known and the 
fact that it had established a reputation far itself among the 
great Sanskrit works is testified to by the liberal use made of 
it by ma ny a Sanskrit writer. Its importance as a literary 
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production of note was soon realised by compilers of anthologies, 
writers on Sanskrit poetry, commentators on Lexicon, and 
Grammarians. The compiler of the Kavindravacanasamuecaya 
(circa 1000 A. D.), Sarvananda (1159) Sridhara (1205), 
Sarngadhara (1363), and Ramanatha (1537), have all at one 
time or another recognized its merit and acknowledged their 
debt by extensive quotations from it. As it would appear 
Mammata (circa 1100 A. D.) has also quoted from it in his 
KavyaprakaSa although it is surprising for a writer of such 
a comparatively early date that he should not have given the 
source. 

Further, Sivasva min’s work assumes an importance in the 
history of Sanskrit Literature in general and the literary 
history of Kashmir m particular, in-as-much-as it shows the 
development of Kavya in Kashmir and the influence of 
Ratnakara on his contemporaries. To the religious history of 
that period it makes a useful contribution. Its theme is neither 
Pauranie nor epic like most of the Mahakavyas, nor is it his- 
torical hke Vikramankadevacarita or Navasahasankaearita; 
on the contrary it deals with the Buddhist legend of King 
Kapphina who is well known in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

From the Buddhist sources it appears that King Kapphina 
was a contemporary of the Buddha and was converted by him to 
Buddhism. The Buddhist tradition has given him a place among 
the twelve chief disciples of the Buddha, and refers to him as 
having become an Arhat in the Buddha’s life-time. Even in the 
engraving on the walls of the Borobudur Temple in Java his 
figure appears among the gravakas. Such a personality, 
popular in legends and tradition, provided ^ivasvamin with a 
suitable hero for his Mahakavya. 

But the merit of Bivasvamin lies in moulding the material 
furnished by such a legend into a Mahakavya written in strict 
observations of the rules laid down by writers on Poetics. 
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While doing so he could not escape the influence of the reli- 
gious atmosphere of his age. Although he acknowledges that in 
writing his peom he was inspired by his Buddhist preceptor, 
Candramitra, yet it is not the Buddhist ideal of monkhood that 
he holds supreme in the concluding verses of his poem, but it 
is that of a householder or the ‘grhastha’ whose ‘aSraina’ has 
always given the highest place in the fabric of Hindu Society. 
This seems to indicate the process of absorption of the late 
Buddhism by the reviving VaiSpavism and suggests that the 
teachings of Krsna and the Buddha had begun to be reconciled. 
Thus Sivasvamin’s poem is an important evidence of the ten- 
dency which gradually found its full expression m K?emendra’s 
DaSavataracarita. 

From the following stanza, written perhaps by some con- 
temporary admirer of his it seems that ^ivasvamin wrote several 
works out of which this poem and some stray verses attributed 
to him in Anthologies and K§emendra have survived the ravages 
of time. 

ficsrr 

‘ Not even now does Sivasamin’s unsurpassed Muse And rest 
though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have * dvipadjs } , 
and has written eleven lacs of hymns to Siva every day, and several 
dramas, and other minor plays and Prakranas and other prose 
works. * 

It conld not be, therefore, possible to compare the style of 
this poem with that of any other work of the poet except with a 
few stanzas given in Anthologies and Ksemendra. It cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained what stage of development this poem 
marks in the literary career of ^ivasvamin. But it was possible 
to make comparison with the Mahakavyas of his contemporary 
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Ratnakara and Ms predecessor Magha. TMs would serve to illus- 
trate the greatness of this poet in an age when literary genius was 
by no means rare. 

From the detailed comparison of the various existing texts 
of the poem it is found that there are two families of Manuscripts 
in respect of this poem. The oldest palm-leaf Manuscript is pre- 
served in Uriya script in Madras, and lias yielded two more trans- 
cripts, one in Telugu and one in Devanagarl. To the other family 
of the MSS. belongs another paper MS. at Madras, which has 

been proved to be closely related to the recently discovered MS. 
at Puri, and the transcript from Kashmir. 

The fact that the Text has passed through the Uriya, the 
Telugu and Devanagarl scripts necessitated an investigation into 
the details of the orthography of these scripts in their relation to 
Sarada in which the original was written by the poet. The scribal 
errors due to the orthographic or phonetic similarities of symbols 
have been fully taken into account and the different readings and 
omissions noted. The conclusions arrived at by this study 
gives us the following pedigree of the extent MSS. and transcripts 
of the Text. 

K* (Kashmir) 



M Uriya (Madras) 

M Telugu (Madras) 

j 

M 2 Devanagarf (Madras) 
M 3 Devanagarl + < 


E? 

hOl 

ictf 

P 

> 

CD 

P 

P* 


V 

bO 

ic3 

53 

CD 

P 


(Kashmir) 


& 

to 

ICtf 

p 

® 

A 


Uriya 

(Puri) 
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The transcript of M s is that of the Madras Manuscript and 

belongs to Professor F. W. Thomas, oxford, who kindly lent it to me 
for my use. It is a fuller Text than the others, but the absence 

of a verse authentically known to have been quoted from the 
Kapphinabhyudaya shows that even this does not represent a 
complete transcript of the original poem. 

On the basis of these enquiries and studies the text has been 
reconstructed and an attempt has been made to present Sivasva- 
min’s poem in its original form. 

CONTENTS OF THF POEM. 

Canto. Stanzas. 

I. 1. Invocation to the Buddha as DaSabala. 

2—22. Description of Lllavati, a town situated on the Vmdhyas. 
23— 44. Description of King Kapphina, master of LilavatL 

II. 1. A spy from the North arrives in the Court of King Kapphina. 
2—3. The poet remarks on the need for the system of espionage. 

4. The spy enters the Assembly Hall. 

5—9. The Hall is described. 

10 -18. The spy sees King Kapphina, who is again des- cribed. 
19—22. The King receives the spy, who addresses the Assembly. 

23 — 53. The spy speaks of the Kosala Kingdom and its 
ruler, King Prasenajit, the latter’s hostility 
towards King Kapphina, and his advice to 
overcome him. 

III. 1. The description of the effect produced on the 
vassal chieftains who were attending the Court of 

King Kapphinia by the news brought by the spy. 
The chieftains are : — 
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2. 

Subahu. 

23. 

Kahka. 

3-5. 

DarSaka. 

24. 

Sitadhvaja. 

6. 

Subandhu. 

25. 

Indu. 

7. 

Ji?nu. 

26. 

Nala. 

8. 

Bala. 

27. 

Satadhanu?. 

9. 

SuSarman. 

28. 

Salva. 

10. 

Bhuridhaman. 

29. 

Prthudhvaja. 

11. 

Pandya. 

30. 

Jrmbha. 

12. 

Suras tr a . 

31. 

Pradyota. 

13. 

Suketu. 

32. 

Babhru. 

14. 

Bhjsmaka. 

33. 

Gada. 

15. 

Bhi?ma. 

34. 

Protha. 

16. 

Kirmira. 

35. 

TJgrasena. 

17. 

Andhra. 

36. 

Karandhama. 

18. 

Utkala. 

37. 

Dantavaktra. 

19. 

Bhima. 

38. 

Rukmin. 

20 . 

Samudra. 

39. 

Sauvalka. 

21. 

Drdhadhanus. 

40. 

Kauravya. 

22. 

AmbarjSa. 

41. 

Duh.§ e 9 a * 


42—43. A general description of the disturbance 

created. 

IV* 1 — 4. Description of the Assembly. 

5 — 41. Subalru’s speech: He asks the King to prepare 
for battle and mentions individually the 
members of the audience, vis., SuSarman, 
DyjJhadhanus, Bala, Nala, Grada, Pandya, 
Protha, Kirmira, Kahka, Krpa, Yavana, 
Sura?tra, Andhra, and Indu. 

42. The poet brings in again the mention of Yavana, 
^atadhanus, Babhru, Jrmbha, Ambarlsa, 
Pradyota, Protha, and Pandya* 

V* 1. The Council of War is still sitting after the 

speech ef Subahu, and the Kings are again 
mentioned by name ; — 
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2. 

Nala. 

8. 

Bhfiridhaman. 

3. 

SuSarman. 

9. 

Karandhama. 

4. 

Krpa. 

10. 

Nala. 

5. 

Yavana. 

11. 

Rukmin. 

6. 

^atadhvaja. 

12. 

Bhima. 

7. 

Gada. 

13-14. 

Bhi?maka. 


15 — 42. Bhismaka addresses the assembly and proposes 

that a messenger should be sent to Prase- 
najit before any action is taken against him. 
43 — 45. King Kapphina approves. 

46 — 48. Dargaka is chosen'as the messenger. 

49. He sets out on his errand. 

50 — 51. A Vidyadhara, Vieitrabahu by name comes and 
implores King Kapphina to accompany him 
to the Malaya mountain. The King accedes 
to his request and goes with his royal camp 
to his friend, Vieitrabahu. 

VI. 1 — 9. King Kapphina sees the mountain Malaya. 

10 — 84. Vieitrabahu describes the loveliness of the mountain 

VII. 39. The description of the encampment in which the 

Vidyadharas help the followers of King 
Kapphina in their preparations. 

VIII. 1. The six seasons appear simultaneously on the 

mountain, and they are described : — 

2—15. Vasanta (spring)' 37—48. £arat (dewy autumn). 

16— 23. G-rJsma (summer) 49 — 54. Hemanta (autumn). 

24 —36. Varsa (rains) 55 — 59. ^iSira (winter). 

60. A general description of the seasons. 

IX. 40. The description of the amusements of the king*s 
attendants who are gathering flowers in the 
forest. 
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X. 

33. 

The description of their enjoyment of water 
sports. 

XI. 

37. 

A description of the sunset. 

XII. 

1—21. 

A description of the rising of the moon. 


22-47. 

The women make their toilet. 

XIII, 

40. 

A description of drinking parties. 

XIV. 

40. 

A description of amorous sports according to 
the KamaSastra. 

XV. 

1—34. 

The dawn is described. 


35. King Kappliina awakened by the sweet eulogies 
of the minstrels leaves the abode of his 
friend Vicitrabahu and returns to his 
capital. 

XVI. 1. DraSaka reaches Sravastl. 

2 — 10. Description of gravasti. 

11 — 12. DarSaka received by King Prasenajit. 

13 — 23. Prasenajit enquires contemptuously the purpose 
of his visit. 

24 — 39. DarSaka delivers his message. 

40—53. Prasenajit becomes angry and declares that he 
would rather go to war than submit to 
Kapphina. 

54—63. DarSaka very much enraged urges Prasenajit 
to reconsider his decision. 

64. He returns to his country. 

65. The effect of the reply from Prasenajit on the 

camp of King Kapphina is described again 
and the following kings are cited:— 


66. 

Raghu. 

76. 

Bala. 

67. 

A&naka. 

77. 

Sura. 

68. 

Kukura. 

78. 

Sauvlratnalla. 
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69. 

Nisada. 

79. Kadambaka. 

70. 

Mueukunda. 

80. Aja. 

71. 

Sahadeva. 

81. Manu. 

72. 

Prasada. 

82. £ruta. 

73. 

Surandhra. 

83. Dhundhu. 

74. 

Indu. 

84. Ruru. 

75. 

Madraka. 

85. Anu. 

86—92. 

A description of the dejection of the wa rriors, 
wives as they contemplate the separation 
from their husbands who must go to war. 

93—95. 

The army sets out for war. 


XVII. 1. Kapphina gets enraged. 

2 — 46. Paraphernalia of battle are described, including 
the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and 
the elephants. 

1—10. The army of King Kaphina attacks Prasena jit’s 
forces. King Kapphina ’s warrior’s are 
distinguished by name : — Yavana(2), Suran- 
dhra (4), Raghu (6), Protha (7), Gada (9), 
Kukura (10). 

11. King Kapphina watches the progress of his 
army in battle. The heroes of the battle are 
again mentioned 

Indu (13), Bala (14), Papdya (16), 
Yugandhara (18), Babhru (19), Bhuri- 
dkaman (21), Karandbama (23). 

29—34. King Kapphipa encourages his army. 

35—42. Prasenajit becomes furious and attacks the army 
of King Kapphina. 

43. Kapphina is dismayed to see his army thus 
harrassed by Prasenajit. 



44 — 70. Kapphina routes tlie forces of Prasenajit. 

71 — 75. Prasenajit is unable to withstand the attacks of 
Kapphina ’s forces. He prays to the Buddha 
for help. 

76— 80. The Buddha appears and subdues Kapphina, 
who is rendered helpless on account of the 
miracles worked by the Master. King 
Kapphina acknowledges liis need for the help 
of the Master and entreats him. 

XTX , 40. King Kapphina receives the instruction of the Buddha 
XX. 1 — 19 ab. The teaching of the Buddha continues. 

19 cd — 22. King Kapphipa requests the Buddha to initiate 
him as a monk. 

23 — 32. The Buddha advises that King Kapphina 
should wait until the time for him to renounce 
the world has come, and that he should, till 
then, continue to rule his kingdom for the 
benefit only of the Buddha, the Dharma, 
and the Sahgha. 

33. The Buddha vanishes. 

34. King Kapphina retires to his capital and conti- 

nues to rule there according to the advice 
of the Buddha. 

35—38. The Pra^asti. 

ABSTRACT OF THE POEM. 

I. 

Sivasvamin, the author, opens his poem invoking the bless- 
ings of the Buddha, possessed of the ten powers, with the des- 
cription of a town Lllavati by name, situated on the banks of the 
Narmada in the Vindhyas. The prosperity of this town was 
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obvious from its many beautiful buildings whose silken banners 
kissed the sky. From the grandeur of its erysfal palaces with 
golden domes and jewelled windows one could imagine that it was 
either the goddess Kali or the royal Goddess of Glory incarnate. 
Sublimity, grace and strength were combined in its architecture. 

Its ruler, King Kappbina, was tall, brave and adventurous, 
and had a large following of vassal chieftains He was &iva 
personified, who by the mere sound of his voice could put his 
enemies to flight and whose fame had spread in all directions. 
His skill in wielding his sword was known to his enemies whose 
cities lay in ruins. He governed his kingdom according to the 
rules laid down in the books of Politics and employed spies to 
enquire into the state of affairs both at home and abroad. 

II. 

Once a spy, who had been sent to the North, returned to the 
Eoyal Assembly of King Kappbina reporting that there was a 
king by name Prasenajit, who ruled over the thriving kingdom of 
Kosala. “Prasenajit” he said, “is loved by his subjects as he 
possesses all the virtues of a noble ruler, glories in his powers, and 
entertains a feeling of enmity towards you.” 

The poet gives an impressive description of Prasenajit, a 
contemporary of the Buddha, and his capital ^ravasti, a favourite 
resort of the Buddha. When the messenger reaches Sravasti 
(XVI Canto)' the poet’s description of the town and of the King 
hears witness to his love for both. 

III. 

On hearing from the messenger of the hostile attitude of 
Pj asenajit the whole assembly becomes greatly enraged. Thirty- 
eight Chieftains are mentioned, all exhibiting their fnry— tearing off 
their bracelets, wringing their hands, perspiring, and uttering 
menacing words. Of these Subahu, DarSaka and Bhismaka are 
oC importance for their part in tho later story, while the names of 
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Pandya, Surastra, Andhra, and Utbala refer to the territories 
over which they ruled. 

IV. 

The poet describes the great tumult in the assembly hall. In 
this atmosphere of great tension Subahu begins a fiery speech 
which shows that ho was well versed in the science of politics, as 
he points out with sound arguments that the only course of 
action left for King Kapphina is to wage war at once against the 
enemy. To add weight to his arguments, he points to the members 
giving an epithet to each. He says that formidable SuSarman, 
furious Drdhadhanu?, powerful Bala, and others can brook no 
further humiliation. Finally he taunts them by saying ‘Do you 
stay here. I will fight the enemy alone/ This rouses their 
enthusiasm. At the close of his speech he is loudly applauded. 

V. 

Before the Council of War adjourns another Chieftain, 
Bhlsmaka, stands up and supporting the motion proposed by 
Subahu suggests sending a messenger to Prasenajit, the hostile 
King, as a necessary measure before actually going to war. The 
anger of King Kapphina, who was very much enraged, is assuag- 
ed and he gives his approval to the idea. DarSaka, another 
member of the audience, is selected as messenger to Prasenajit. 
The import of the message is not given, but it is implied that the 
hostile king must either pay homage to King Kapphina or suffer 
an invasion. It is an ultimatum. The King by a gesture orders 
die messenger to proceed on his errand and he at once sets out 
on bis journey to the North 

So far the poet has been following the traditional Avadana 
of Kapphina current in his time- At the same time, since he 
claims to be a writer of a Mahakavya, he must describe moun- 
tains, seasons, etc. He, therefore, introduces a demigod, ora 
Vidyadhara, Vicitrabahu by name, a friend of King Kapphina, 
who invites the latter tp his abode in the Malaya mountains. T he 
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king agrees to the proposal and follows his friend with all the 
paraphernalia of a King of India of the 9th century, ineluding 
the harem and the army. 

VI. 

The description of the mountain Candanacala in this canto is 
consistent with the vast grandeur and the majestic scenery of the 
Himalayas which this poet knew very well. The poet’s imagination 
nurtured in that abundant luxuriance of nature takes in long 
vistas and covers vast regions. Each stanza has one theme to 
describe and the poet each t : me exercises his imagination to such 
an extent that the description to the Western mind appears exagge- 
rated and too artificial. The poet focuses his attention on one 
subject which he is going to describe and tries to see it from 
different angles of vision. 

This scheme runs throughout the Canto and the metre changes 
with the shifting of the scene and the its dignity (of the metre) 
varies according to the loftmess of the subject. 

The glowing mountain appears to the poet as a huge mass of 
fire fanned by fierce winds, it has ravines and precipices where 
the trees are alive with the warbling of delighted birds. The 
lofty snow-dad peaks remind the poet of the ocean rising to 
dasp the moon. The arbours and the elephants, the gold coloured 
peaks at sunset, the verdant plateaux attract his attention. He 
fancies that the sun seems to rest there for a while to cool itself. 

Then the King’s friend, Vicitrabahu, who is more familiar 
with the place begins to describe its particular features. Here we 
are told of its richness in flowers and the brilliance of its outcropping 
minerals. Then follows a description of the wild animals roam- 
ing about the penance groves, of ascetics, of cowherds and their 
huts, of lotus ponds, and of chirping birds. In Stanza 23, the 
Vidyadhara compares the mountain to the sublime and calm image 
of the Buddha with the right shoulder covered. 
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The king’s friend then proceeds to describe the crystalline 
walls used as mirrors by elestial ladies, the sweet smelling grass, 
fragrant flowers, sandle-woods, music of Kinnara Lad ; es, and the 
calls of cuckoos. A reference is made to the Buddha ; and the 
mountain is compared to the Indra and the Bodhisattva (Stanzas 
46,57, 59.) The heaps of bones of Nagas are pointed out in 
Stanza 61. The Ideal of an Arhat with the several methods of 
attaining it form the subject of the 65th verse while Bodhi is men- 
tioned in verse 69. 


VII. 

The king with an army consisting of elephants, horses, chariots 
and soldiers, and accompanied by the ladies of the harem, wishes to 
pass some time on the Mountain Candanacala. All preparations 
for laying out the camp are made with the help of the Vidya- 
dbaras. Tents are pitched, huts are built, arrangements for the 
kitchen are made, and the ladies of the harem are well housed. 

The elephants and horses are taken to ponds to bathe and the 
camp looks delightful. 


VIII. 

The six: seasons simultaneously appear on the mountain to 
honour King Kapphina. There is spring, when mango groves, 
Vakula trees, saffron plants, and Navamalika creepers put forth 
sweet fragrant flowers. There is summer when peacocks hide 
themselves under their plumage, and when the men in the camp 
enjoy the breeze of fans in pleasure huts. There is the rainy 
season which depresses the ladies whose husbands are abroad as 
the sweet but melancholy notes of peacocks reach their ears and 
the rumbling noise of the clouds rends their hearts. There is autumn 
when the water in the ponds becomes limpid and lilies smile bright- 
ly. There is dewy autumn when the nights are clear and the moon 
shines pleasantly. That is the time when Ketaka plants blossom 
and paddy fields ripen. There is the winter season when snow 
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destroys the charm of lotus ponds. Everywhere it is desolate and 
dreary, and the Nameru trees with leaves yellow and sere are seen 
here and there. 

IX— XV. 

Men and women in the King’s eamp on the mountain are 
tempted by the abundance of flowers and the charm of the 
seasons to pluck flowers and enjoy the company of their be- 
loved in that pastime. When they are tired and overcome by 
the heat they bathe in the cool ponds and streams which are 
full of lilies and lotuses. They frolick about in the water. The 
waters of these streams are tinted with the toilet powders of 
these ladies. People say their evening prayers as the lotuses 
close. The parties of men and women retire to their rest-houses 
as the moon rises. Preparations are made by the ladies for the 
drinking parties which are attended with great mirth. The 
ladies wear ornaments to add beauty to their lovely limbs. 
Messengers move about carrying news from the lover to the be- 
loved. Ihen begin ihe amusing scenes of enjoyment as the 
goblet passes from one to another, each vying with the other to 
excel in coquettish behaviour. When drunk they retire to rest. 
The poet here indulges m amorous and erotic descriptions. 
When it is morning and the sun begins to chase the gloom of 
darkness, when stars begin to disappear, and lotuses begin to 
bloom, when the bees again buzz about in the lotus ponds, when 
Brahmans begin to perform their morning ritual, and the sacri- 
ficial fires rise np to the sky, the hards sing the praises of King 
Kapphipa to awaken him. 

King Kapphina wakes up and having fully enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of his friend, Vicitrabahu, retires to his capital, Lilavati, 

where he has been long expected. 

XVI and XVII. 

Here the poet takes up the story which he had left unfinish- 
ed at the end of the Fifth Canto. 
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DarSaka, who had been sent as an envoy to Prasenajit, 
reaches Sravasti, where he sees that the houses are made of 
precious stones, that the people practise righteousness and that 
Mara has no influence over them, and that the evil influences of 
the Kali age are no longer to be felt, and that there are many 
Buddhist monasteries, Viharas and Caityas. The city indeed 
looks as if it were presided over by the Buddha himself. 

He is received by the Chamberlain as he enters the Palace, 
and is introduced to Prasenajit who in a scornful tone en- 
quires the object of his visit. Dargaka delivers the message 
of King Kapphina which provokes Prasenajit very much. 
Prasenajit is furious and declares ihat he will not submit to 
Kapphina and that the proper reply to his message would be 
an army ready for battle. DarSaka gives his parting advice 
to Prasenajit and withdraws to his own city. When he conveys 
the reply from Prasenajit to the allies of Kapph.na their anger 
is unbounded. Great confusion and a spirit of high tension 
are evident as was the case when DarSaka was sent to 
Prasenajit. Preparations for war are soon undertaken and the 
warriors arm themselves and march against Prasenajit. The 
chariots, the cavalry, and the elephants are at once arrayed to 
march against the enemy. 

XVIII. 

A dreadful battle ensues in which the army of Paasenajit 
is put to flight. He finds himself helpless and prays to the 
Buddna for help. He appears and by means of a miracle changes 
the mind of Kapphina. 

XIX— XX. 

King Kapphina hears a sermon of the Buddha and ex- 
presses his desire to enter the order of the Buddhist monks. 
The Buddha advises him not to renounce the world but to 
practise selflessness in the discharge of his duties as the ruler 
of his kingdom. The Buddha disappears and King Kapphipa 
retires to his kingdom. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

His name : Ka^mriabhatta &ivasvamin. 

Bhatta 1 in modern Kashmiri is ‘bata’, a brahman, a 
Kashmiri Pandit, all of whom are Brahmans. It is derived from 
the Sanskrit word ‘bhartr’ which in Prakritie form gave Bhatta. 
The latter has been retained by the Sanskritists, and appended 
±o the proper names in the beginning or at the end. It was 
used in the sense of ‘learned’. Some of the important instances 
are Bhatta Narayana, the author of the Venlsamhara, 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kavyaprakafia, Kumarila 
Bhatta, the learned philosopher of Southern India. But mostly it 
is found affixed or prefixed to the names of writers from Kaimira, 
as a title given to a learned Brahman or a great teacher. 

In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX, 36; 37) the author has 
writteu SriSivasvamin and Sivasvamin as referring to himself. 
Both of these names with and without the £sr£ are found in 
the Anthologies. 

The Name of the Poem. 

^ivasavamin probably chose the name of his poem on the 
model of his predecessor Sankula’s work the Bhuvanabhudaya 2 , 
now lost to us. The title * ‘abhyudaya’ has been often used 
to name the works which celebrate the deeds of great heroes, 
viz. Pu§pa sena’s DharmaSarmabhyadaya, 4 Jinasena’s P&rSvabh- 
yudaya, and VenkateSa’s Ramabhyudaya. ! . 

His date and Contemporaries. 

Ancient Kafimira was known among the Pandits of Northern 
India as the abode of Sarada, the goddess of learning and this 

1. See Monier Williams’ Dictionary and Grierson’s 
Kashmiri Dictionary, P. 137. 

2. Rajatrangini IV, 703 4. Buhler’s Report 1877, P. 42. 

3. ‘ Aufrecht’s Cataiogus Catalogorum. 

4. A descriptive Catalogue of the ' Sanskrit MSS. in 
Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. XX. 

5. See 
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belief was not groundless in that it contributed very much to 
the mass of Sanskrit learning. Among the outstanding poets 
and writers on poetics one may refer to Ratnakara, Anandavard- 
hana, Mammata, Bilhana, Ksemendra, and Kalhana. In the 
famous Rajatarangini of Kalhana, edited and translated by Stein, 
one finds the names of other writers whose works are lost, such 
as ^ahknka. 

Ratnakara lived under two kings, Jayaplda and Avanti- 
varman. Avantivarman (855-83 A. D.) was a great patron of 
of learning. In the Rajatarangini 1 Chap. V we have 

“ The Minister £ura by honouring learned men with a seat 
in the King’s Sabha, caused learning, whose flow had been 
interrupted, to descend again upon this land (32)”. 

“ The Scholars who were granted great fortunes and high 
honours proceeded to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of 

Kings” (33). 

“ Muktakana, ^ivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana, and 
Ratnakara obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman” 
(39). 

“ In the time of Avantivarman the illustrious Bhatta Kallata 
and other holy men (si ddhas) descended to the earth for the 
benefit of the people” (66). 

Ratnakara wrote his voluminous Mahakavya, the Haravijaya, 
in fifty Cantos. In that work, his exquisite language, his command 
of style in all its varieties, his ability to use various metres, his 
art of making the sound correspond with the sense, his full 
knowledge of SSaiva philosophy, and his mastery of Nitigastra, 
Kamasutras, Epics, and the Pur anas, make him stand unique 
among the writers of Kavya and testify to his being a true 
successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and Bana. 

3- See Stein’s Translation of the Rajatarangipl. 
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Anandavardhana belonged to that school of poetics whieh 
held that suggestion was the soul of poetry. As a matter of 
fact by writing the Dhvanyaloka he put that theory on a firm 
footing. 

Kallata 1 wrote commentaries on Spanda and i^aiva- 
sfitras. 

To this galaxy of writers in the times of Avantivarman 
belonged ^lvasvamin, the writer of the Kapphi^abhyudaya. 

To write a Mahakavya, by S&vasvamin’s time, had become 
the indispensable condition of greatness of a poet and that 
^ivasvamin, from all evidence a ^aiva, should have delved deep 
into Buddhist tradition and thought and should have celebrated a 
Buddhist Legend in a work of such a major importance is evidence 
not only of the influence exerted over him by his preceptor 
Candramitra, nor only of the tendency to incorporate the Buddha 
in the hierarchy of ‘avataras’, but also of the receptive nature of 
the poet’s mind which refused to be hide-bound by narrow 
orthodox Brahmanism but thirsted to explore fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

Ratnakara, a * £5aiva’ to the core, had celebrated the exploits 
of ^iva, ^vasvamm’s own ideal ; Magha a Vaisrtava in thought 
and spirit had sung the overmastering triumph of Lord Kpsna 
over his arch-enemy, SiSapala; but S&vagvamin, with a boldness 
characteristic of him, hit upon a theme entirely new in thought 
and spirit, and surpassed them by celebrating not so much the 
heroism of the victor or the degeneration of the vanquished as 
the tri um ph of the very soul over life’s ambitions. And to do 
this he turned for inspiration, light and guidance to the core of a 
religion where reason and devotion are mingled in such a pleasing 
and appealing combination. 


1. Kashmir Saivism by J. C. Chatter jee, 1914, 
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Sivasvamin, Ratnakara and their predecessors. 

Sivasvamin, as he was a successor of the great writers of 
artificial Sanskrit poetry, has combined in him all the merits and 
demerits of such writers, chiefly Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, and 
especially Ratnakara. The opening of his poem is after Hara- 
vijaya, the introduction of a spy from the north follows that in 
Bharavi, the description of the mountain is common to them all, 

the appearance of a Vidyadhara resembles that of a Yaks a in 
Bharavi and Daruka in Magha. In the Sixth Canto he very 
closely imitates Magha even in the scheme of metres. Magha has 
in the beginning of the Fourth Canto, eighteen upajati verses. 
These are followed by verses every third of which is a Yamaka ; 
while Sivasvamin has the first twelve verses of tlie_ Sixth Canto 
in TJpajati metre, these being followed by other in which every 
second verse is a Yamaka. In the nineteenth Canto, which can be 
read as Sanskrit as well as Prakrit, he has followed Bhatti. 

Bharavi employed the word^ Laksmi, Magha used the word 
^rl, Ratnakara has Ratna and Sivasvamin S^iva in the last verse 
of every Canto. The PraSasti is found at the end of the works of 
Magha, Ratnakara, and Sivasvamin. 

Comparative analysis of the important epic poems which were 



imitated by sivasvamin. 

Bharavi. 

Magha. 

Haravijaya. 

Kapphinabhyudaya. 

I— I. 

I -II. 

I, VII— XVI. 

I — V. The assembly. 

V. The Hima- 

IV. Raivataba. 

IV, The Mandara. VI. The Malaya. 

layas. 





V. 

• « • 

VII. Tbe Camp. 

X. 

VI. 

III, V. 

VIII. The Seasons. 

rvn. 

XVII. 

IX. The plucking of 

VIII. >! 



flowers. 

IVIII. 

XVIII. 

X. The water-sports. 


fix. 

XIX. 

XI. The sunset. 



xx-xxv. 

XII. The rise of the 




moon. 


X. 

XXVI. 

XIII. The drinking par- 

IX 


XXVII. 

ties. 




XIV. The amorous 




sport. 


XI. 

XXVIII— 

XV. The Dawn. 



XXIX. 





fXVI — The message. 

XIV — XVIII. 


XXX— L. 

< 




tXX. Battle, 
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A Comparative Analysis of the Scheme of the Earavijaya and 
the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

Haravijaya. KapphinSbhy. 

I. 1—3. Invocation to Siva. I. 1. Invocation to the Bud- 
4 — 33. Description of Jyot- dha. 

snavati. 2 — 22. Description of Lllavati 

33 — 64. Description of ^iva, on the Vindhyacala. 


Lord of Jyotsnavati. 


VII. Description of the agita- 
tion in the Assembly 
of Siva on hearing that 
Andhaka had harassed 
the Gods and driven them 
out of heaven. Several 
attendants of &va are 
individually referred to, 
viz., Vlrabhadra, Kala* 
musala, Meghanila, Vaj- 
ramuSti, Jispu, Sunan- 
daka, Ketu, Amardaka, 
Jyoti|mat, Agnimukha, 
Captfanana, Nllavajra, 
Nandi, and others. 


23—44. Description of Kap- 
phipa, master of 
Lllavati. 

II. A spy from the north 

comes to the Court of 
lvapphina. In this 
Canto the narrative 
resembles the opening 
of the Kirata. 

III. Description of the agi- 

tation in the Assemb- 
ly on hearing from the 
spy that Prasenajit 
was hostile towards 
Kapphina. T h e 
latter’s vassal kings 
are named, vis., Sub- 
ahu, DarSaka, Sub- 
andhn, Jisnu, Bala, 
Papdya, Suketu, Sur- 
astra, Andhra, Am- 
barlsa, Indu, Nala, 
Salva, Pradyota, and 
others. 
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VIII — Kalamusala, who advises IV" — V. Subahu advises that 

XVI. that Andhaka should be Prasenajit should be 

attacked at once, is fol- attacked without los- 

lowed by Prabhamaya ing any more time, 

(IX), Vahnigarbha (X), but Bhl?maka advises 

Agnida^Stra, (XI), that an ambassador 

Attahasa (XII) CandeS- should be sent to 

vara, (XIII), Pu?pahasa Prasenajit to ask him 

(XIV) and Nandl$ena to submit to the so- 

(XV) who express their vereignty of Kap- 

opinions on the matter phina. DarSaka is 

and it is finally decided sent on that errand. 

(XVI) that Kalamusala 
should be sent as an am- 
bassador to Andhaka to 
persuade him to give up 
the Svarga. 

XXX — Kalamusala ’s journey from XVI. 1. Dar^ aka’s journey to 
XXXI. Jyotsnavatl to Svarga and ^ravasti. 

the description of Andh- 2 — 10. Description of the 
aka (XXXI). town. 

XXXII. Kalamusala ?s reception. Kal- 12. DarSaka’s reception. 

amusala delivers his mes- 24—39. DarSaka delivers his 
sage, 69—118, XXXII. message. 

The reply of USanas 43 — 53. Prasenajit’s reply. 
(XXXIII). Kalamusala’s 53 — 63, Dar^aka’s reply, 
angry retort (XXXIV). 

Speech of Andhaka 
(XXXV). Speech of Kana- 
kaksa (XXXVI). Speech 
of Vajrabhanu (XXXVII). 

Kalamusala 's angry part- 
ing *ords (XXXVIII). 
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XXXIX. Return of Kalamu- 64. Dargaka returns and delivers 
sala. the scornful reply of Para- 

senajit to Kapphina ’s com- 
mand. 

XXXIV-XXXVII 63—85. Description of the effect 

Bear close resemb- which the reply of Parasenajit 
lance to : — produces on the vassal kings 

of Kapphina. Several of 
them are again named indivi- 
dually. 

XL. 57— 64. S6— 92. The wives of these prin- 

ces are introduced m a very 
dismal mood because they feel 
the separation from their lords 
who prepare to go to war. 

65. Army marches. 93—95. Army marches. 

XLIsqq. XVII— XVIII. 

Author’s Motive in writing the poem. 

^ivasvamin wanted to write a Mahakavya, and in doing so he 
has very closely followed the instructions of Danqin, the 
writer of the KavyadarSa 1 who probably wrote in the 6th 
century. 

The subject of the poem is taken from an old narrative. The 
hero is noble and adventurous. Ministers assemble and spies 
take part in discussions on state affairs. Descriptions of 
mountains, of the seasons, of the sunset and of the rising of the 
moon, of drinking and amorous dalliance, have their due place. 
The hero’s campaign, his war with the enemy, and his final 
triumph bring us to the end of the poem which is full of senti- 
ments, emotions and effective transitions. In the use of metres 
the poet follows the rules. Each Canto is written in a single 
metre with a change of metre in the last one or two Stanzas. 


(1) See KavyadarSa 1, 14—49. 
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As a matter of fact our poet has taken the word Abhyuda- 
yam from the text of the Kavyadar^a, 1 which he very closely 
follows in his illustration of the “eitra kavya” in VI and XVII [ 
Cantos. 

It also seems that the poet meant to narrate allegorically 
the story of the human soul which has been slumbering and has 
been allured by the temptations of the world and which is at last 
awakened by a sudden shock or some outstanding event, as it was 
in the case of ASoka and the Buddha himself. 

We might say that the conversion of Kapphina represents 
the enlightenment of such a soul. Here this Mahakavya may be 
compared with the Buddhacarita and the Saundaranaud of 
Alvaghosa. 

The poet’s account of himsel f . 

From the “praSas ti” which comes at the end of the Hap’ 
plunabhyudaya we gather the following information: — 

t. Siivasvamm was the son of Bhattaearyasvamm and he 
wrote this poem, the Kapphinabhyudaya, which lie 
calls ‘Suktasuktih* at the instance and encouragement 
of the Budhist preceptor, Candramitra. He talks of 
him in the past tense (aorist past “abhut”). He 
might have come in contact with this religious teacher 
who asked him to show his talents as a poet in writing 
the poetic version of the Avadana of Kapphina (XX. 
35, 36.) 

li. The poet dedicates the whole poem to £iva (XX. 37) 
which fact shows that he was not a Buddhist by faith, 
but that he was well versed in that Religion and could 
write on that subject. At the same time,' from a 
religious point of view, he presents a state of affairs 
which is a compromise. His poem serves to show the 
process of absorption of later Buddhism by Sjaivism and 
Vai?navi§ip. 


1. See KavyadarSa, 1, 14—19. 
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m. In the last verse (XX. 33) he glories in his work 
which he says is a lamp lit to remove the darkness of 
ignorance and which is also meant to stop the prattl- 
ing of the poetasters. 

“Sivasvamin of noble deeds, the mere hear- 
ing of whose muse produced wonder in the hearts of the wise and 
stopped his opponents’ eagerness to speak, lit the lamp of this 
poem for the benefit of the righteous to remove the darkness of 
ignorance”. (XX, 38). 

He does not mention that he flourished at the Court of 
King Avantivarman, like his contemporary Ratnakara, but this 
much is certain that he does allude to his contemporaries when 
he mentions ‘Virodhinam’ — opponents in the field of poetry. 

^ivasvamin and Buddhism. 

In the Kapphinabhyndaya (XX, 15) the Buddha preaches 
a sermon on the Hetumala or <‘) the chain of twelve links 
which ties a person to bondage, and lays stress upon the 
achievement of salvation by detachment from the things of this 
world (XX, 18 ed.) (ragatyaganmuktirahnayakarya). Here 
the author has followed the AvadanaSataka and at the same 
time tried to harmonise the spirit of Buddha with the Hindu 
view. 

King Kapphina having heard the sermon of the Buddha 
at once exclaims : — 



5i5n^|# 

(1) cf. Ye dharmah hetuprabhavah hetum te?aip tathagato 
hyavadat, tefaip ca yo nirodha evaun vadf maha £ ramanah. 
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The courteous Southern King whose mind was calmed, 
spoke, ‘With this speech of yours the blindness of my eyes is 
gone. I am awakened suddenly from sleep. By these words of 
the Master I who was deep drowned am absolutely saved.’ 

If we compare these words of King Kapphina to those 
of Arjuna in the Bhagavadlta (18.73), we find a very close 
resemblance. 

Arjuna says — 

“Delusion is destroyed. I have obtained Memory by thy 
grace, 0 Imperishable. I am firm and all my doubts have pass- 
ed. I will do your word.” 

King Kapphina expresses his desire to adopt the life of 
a monk, but the Buddha says — 

m gcqigcq^gt 

qnr ^ csnssn 

sRrorcqrcer i%n- 

Wcili sirwsn' t| faft: 

“It is true, my son, that you should desire to be a Buik?u 
having realised what is true and what is false. But you should 
wait for that stage of life. That accomplishment comes at its 
proper time”. 

Does not the poet refer to the four stages in a man’s life 
according to Manuf He does not want the King to enter a 
monastery but makes the Buddha ask him to wait for some time. 

But great emphasis is laid upon leading a life of selfless- 
ness as we find in the G(-ita. The Buddha asks him to rule his 
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kingdom for the three Jewels, the Buddha, the Dharma, and 
the Sangha. 

Wqi qpqr 

*rr qi%*qr m raw *n qsjfcq: 

^ sjnqBiqr 

|1 \o,\\ 

q^ m.\ scqsu 
sciq frq g*qqR ^qiqi 

SjI^T qn ^qq =q aqf 

^ gspjrsfa sfq H°-Vi 

‘Neither for enjoyment which is transitory by nature, nor 
for your own life, nor for glory, nor for fame, must you 
govern the Jewel of the Earth, but with faith, purity, and 
devotion for the beneGt of the three Jewels — the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha.’ 

« Those who have faith in the Law, who follow truth, who 
have courage in generosity, who have eagerness for compassion, 

who desire to be patient, and have love for Righteousness, achieve 

Salvation even though they are householders.’ 

These verses point towards the doctrine of Anasaktiyoga 
of the Bhagavadgita where the belief in leading a selfless life 
is preached. 

This shows how much the later Buddhism was influenced by 
the rise of the Orthodox Hindu faith and shows the reason for 
the Kashmir compromise between Hinduism and Buddhism. 1 

(1)' See Stein, Rajatarahgini 9, 76, 92; EE, 355. 



bid Sivasvamm write any other work besides the 
Kapphinabhyudaya ? 

As referred to in the Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Bhandarkar’s 
Report] (1897) on p. si, has the following anonymous verse in 
praise of <5 ivasvamin:— 

irt 

f^iHR^nif^Rki^ITqcrr ^Rffi 

“Not even now does &vasvamin’s unsurpassed Muse find 
rest though lie has composed seven Mahakavyas which have 
dvipadis ; has written eleven lacs of hymns to Siva every day, and 
several other works, Natakas, Natikas and Prakarnas. 

This verse is also found quoted in a footnote on p. 132 of the 
kavikanthabharana (Kavyamaia, 4J. 

In view of this eulogy ^ivasvamin seems to have written many 
works. But the ravages of time have left to us only the 
K apphina bh y nday a and the verses in the Anthologies, which are 
attributed to ^ivasvamin. Let us hope that further search for 
manuscripts in India may bring to light some more of his works. 

But on p. NXIX of Biihler’s Report 1877 we have a reference 
to tivasvamin who ' enlarged kaladiksa, a treaties on gaiva 

philosphy. On p. 620 of J. R. A. S. for 1912 the authorship of the 
Ms. No. 67 of Stein’s Collection deposited at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, has been ascribed to SriSivasvamin. On examination 
of this Ms. with the kind permission of Sir Aurel Stein it was 
discovered that the compiler of the Catalogue had misunderstood the 
statement in the colophon of that Ms. which runs : 

iti Srinandlsvaravatare gngivasvaminoktaip Sandhyamahat- 
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myam iti bhadram (in sarada characters). The book is in the 
t’orm of a dialogue bat ween Devi and 8 a rava, which words 
are synonymous with Parvati and Siva. In the colophon the writer 
means ‘here ends the Sandhyamahatmya as told by fSri Sjivasvamin 
(*. e., by Lord Siva) to Devi. This Sivasvamin has, therefore 
nothing to do with the author of the Ivapphinabhyudaya. 

THE SOURCES OF THE POEM. 

The story of Kapphina, or Mahakapphina, or Kapphina the 
Great, or Kapphina the Elder, is found in the AvadanaSataka 1 
in the Mano rathapu ran : , a which is a commentary on the 
Anguttaia Nikaya, and iu the commentary on the Dhammapada 3 

Synopsis of the Three Stories. 

( 1 ) 

The AvadanaSataka.* 

Kapphina in one of his previous births was contemporary 
with VipaSyl and built a Vihara. He was, then, known as 
Brahmadatta, King of Benares, when he served a Prateyaka 
Buddha, and, in the time of K iSypa, he achieved complete control of 
h's senses. In the time of Sakyamuni he was known as the son of 
Kalpa, a King in Southern lad a. Warn he was in p .wer he sent 
an insolent message to the rulers of six cities, Sravasti and others, 
in Northern India, that they must submit to his rule. The rulers 
of those cities took refuge under the Buddha who appeared on the 
scene and converted King Kapphina who had come there under the 
command of the Buddha. He was then raised to the status of an 
Arhat. 

— fir Bibliotheca Buddhica III. 

(2) P. T S. ManorathapuranI Vol. I. 

(3) P. T. S. The Commentary on the Dhammapada, Vol. IL 

(4) Les Annalesdu Muse Guimet, Tome 18, pp. 336f and 
459. 
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( 2 ) 

The Manorathapurani. 

Tn the days of the Padamuttarabuddha, Kappina, in a 
previous birth lived at Hamsavatl, and in the time of the 
Kassapasammasambuddha wash orn at BaranasJ. 

In the time of the Buddha he was born at Kukbutavat{nagara 
as King Kappina and his wife Anoja who had desired earnestly 
in her previous birth when she was the wife of King Kappipa, 
(who was then the chief householder in BaranosI),to be so 
named. 

King Kappina heard of the Law, the Buddha, and the 
Sangha from merchants who visited his country. He renounced 
his kingdom and went forth to meet the Buddha, who foreseeing 
Kappina’s attitude had stationed himself on the bank of the 
Candabhaga. King Kappina with his followers crossed the 
Gahga and another river before he came to the Candabhaga, 
where he met the Buddha, who converted him to Buddhism. 
Ilis qr>3n, Anoja, when she heard of her husbind’s renunciation 
followed in his footsteps and came to the Buddha who converted 
her as well. One day Mahahappini was heard saying, ‘Oh 
happiness! Oh happiness!’ The monks concluded that he was 
thinking of the happiness of his kingdom, but the Buddha told 
the monks that it was the happiness of drinking of the Law and 
he recited the 79th verse of the Dhammapada. 

‘He who drinks of the Law lives happily with a serene mind 
In the Law preached by the noble, the sage ever finds his 
joy’. 

The Dhammapada Commentary (*). 

Kappina, in his previous birth, was a contemporary of the 
Buddha Padmuttara. In another birth, as a head weaver 

(1) See ‘Buddhist Legends’ by E. W. Burlingame 
(H. 0. S.)', Vol. 28, P. 101, Vol. 29, P. 167. 
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he served a thousand Paceekabuddhas. In the time of the 
Buddha Kassapa he was the senior householder at Benares where 
he and his community presented a monastery to the monks. His 
wife presented Anoja flowers to the Buddha. 

This Community of householders is born in Kukkutavati 
and their senior is King Kapp'ua whose wife is Anoja. King 
Kappina and the courtiers, Queen Anoja and her ladies-in-waiting, 
hear of the Buddha, the Law, and the Order, and they set out to 
visit the Buddha. They cross three rivers the Aravaecha, the 
Nllavahana, and the Candabhaga before they meet the Buddha 
who expounds to them the Law and they retire from the world. 

The elder Kappina is found rejoicing and saying ‘Oh 
happiness!’ The monks think that he is reminded of his former 
happiness as King. The Buddha tells them that it is the happiness 
of the Nibbana and recites the 79th Stanza of the Dhamma- 
pada. 

The same story with very minor differences from the one 
given above is translated by T. Bogers in his Buddhaghofa’s 
Parables, pp. 78 — S3. Its summary may be given as follows: — 

There lived near Benares a thousand weavers who served 
a thousand Pacceka-buddhas with food and drink and built 
monasteries for them. They were reborn in Benares in 
families of wealthy men and pleased Kassapa who was then 
preaching the Law. Afterwards they appeared in the Nat 
country, and in the time of the G-otama they were born in 
the country of Kukkuvati. The head weaver’s wife was the 
daughter of the great king of the Saketa country. Five 
hundred merchants came from the country of Savatth! and 
informed the King of the ‘ Three Jewels’, the Buddha, 
the Dharma, the Sangha. The King was filled with devotion 
and joy when he heard of the ‘ Three Jewels’. He renounced 
his kingdom and set off on his journey to the place where * The 
Jewels’ were found. He crossed the Avarakka, the NUavaha 
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and the Kandap* rivers. On the other side of the Ivandapa 
river he met the Buddha who expounded the Law to him and 
made him a Sstapaum. Tae Queen also, with her attendants, 
was admitted into the Order. 

Thus we possess two versions of the legend of Kapphina 
as preserved in the Sanskrit Avadanalataka and the Pali com- 
mentaries. In the former lying lvapphina is said to have 
ruled in the Daks inap itha and in the latter at Kukkutavatl, 
whose geographical position has not yet been aseeitained. In the 
AvadanaSataka lvapphina invades SravastI, when he is converted 
to Buddhism by a miracle; while in the Pali versions he volunta- 
rily renounces his kingdom. 

SivaSvamin following the version of the AvadanaSataka in 
writing his Ivapphinabhyudaya has introduced many changes 
and that with evident reason. The deviations from the legend in 
the AvadanaSataka are : 

( i ) King lvapphina is informed by a spy that Prasenjit, 
ruler of Sravasti is hostile towards him. He holds a 
Council of his allies who decide that an embassy should 
be despatched to Prasenajit asking him to make 
submission to him. Otherwise war will be declared. 
(Kapphina. 1-V). 

(it) The digression which follows is introduced to conform 
to the rules of writing a Maliakavya. 

(tit) The envoy goes Ij Prasenajit who refuses to submit. 

(t'y) War is declared and the two opposing armies engage 
in a fierce battle. 

(v) The Buddha appears on the scene as the result of the 
prayers of Prasenajit who is unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy. The Buddha changes the mind 
of King Kapphina with a miracle. He preaches to 
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him the Law, but when requested by King Kapphina 
to initiate him into the order, he refuses to do so 
but admonishes him to practise selflessness m the 
discharge of his duties as the ruler of his kingdom. 

(yj) Queen Anoja is not mentioned by ^ivasvamin. 

The first four of these departures from the original are due 
to the regulations for writing artificial Sanskrit poetry of high 
standard, while the fifth one shows the influence of the Hindu 
ideal of life as found in the Laws of Manu. The doctrine of 
‘Non-attachment' in the pursuit of one’s duties finds full 
adherence by Sivasvamin. The Buddhist ideal of monkhood is 
replaced by that of a householder, who seeks salvation by doing 
his duties in a spirit of self-renunciation. Silence about Anoja 
also shows the tendencies of the time which preferred a lionose- 
holder’s life to that of a monk. 

The Name Kapphina. 

M. Burnout' in the Lotus (l) suggested Karapilya as the 
locality which gave rise to the name. He gives various read- 
ings of the name as found in the Bnddhist Sanskrit works. 

(1) Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. pp. 1, 294. 

The readings are “kapphilla”, “kaphina”, “kaphin” 
“kamphilla”, “kaphina”, and “kachphila”. 

A bibliography for the name and Story of King Kappiga. 

(1) The AvadanaSataka, Bib. Buddhiea III. 

(2) Saddharmapundaiika ed. H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, 
1912, pp. 2. 207. 

(3) The Saundarananda ed E. H. Johnston, 1928, 
(XVI.90). 

(41 The Lalitavistara— Bibliotheca Indiea 1877, p. 1. 

(5) S. B. E.Vol XXI, 2, 2 n, 19S; voi. XLIX (ii) 2, 90. 

(6) Bgya Tcher Ral Pa-tr. par Ph. Ed. Fouceaux 1848. 

(7) J. R. A. S. 1880, p. 25. 

The Pali Text Society Publications, 8 — 25. 

(8) The Apadana II, p. 468. (continued.) 
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In ' Chinese Kapphina or Kamphilla has come ±o be associat 
ed with the Constellation Scorpio and is suggested that Kappinu 
was so ca'led because he was born in answer to prayer address- 

(9) Manorathapiirani Vol. 1. p. 318. 

(10) Samyutta Nikaya I, pp. 145, 143; II, pp. 284—5; V, 
p. 315. 

(11) Anguttara Nikaya I, p 25 ; III, p. 299. 

(12) The Thera and Therigatha (1883) I. p. 61. 

(13) (Jdana I, p. 5. 

(14) Sumangalavilasini p. 240. 

(15) Parmatthadipani Part III, pp. 78, 81. 

(16) MahabodhivamSa p. 83 

(17) Nettiprakarana p. 151. 

(18) The Comentary on Dham napada Vot. 11. pp. 112— 

127. 

(19) Paramatthajhotika 1,1333 ; II, 440. 

(20) The Visuddhimagga of BnddliaghoSa p. 393. 

(21) (gradual Sayings, Vol. I. p. 20. 

(22) Psalms of the Brethren pp. 254, 366. 

(23) The Path of Purity, 'p. 455. 

(24) ' Kindred Sayings, Vol. I. pp. 183, 194; Vol. II, pp. 
193—94; Vol. V, p. 279. 

(25) J. P. T. S. 1888, p. 66. 

(26) ’ The Jataka, Vol. IV. p. 112. 

(27) ’ Further Dialogues of the Buddha (S. B. B.) Vol. 
V,ii, 199. 

(28) H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 82. 

<29 ) Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, pp. 

45, 164. 

(30) Bajendralal Mitra — Napalese Buddhist Literature, p. 


38 . 
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ed to the Regent of Scorpio. < 2 > M. Sylvain Levi ( a ) has 
given Kosala and Kipin under the Naksatra Rohini. ^ 

With regard to the association oi' the word Kapphina with 
Kipin or Kapin or Kophene I have to make one suggestion : 

i. In the Pali texts (*) the King is said to have ci’ossed 

the Candrabhaga before he met the Buddha. This 
shows that he must have came from theXorth if the 
Candrabhaga is the modern Ohenab of the Punjab. 
His personal features, especially the Aryan nose, also 
resemble that of a man from the North. ( 3 4 ) 

ef. ‘Do you see that monk coming to us, pale, thin, with 
prominent nose.’ — Kindred saying II. pp. 193—4. 

ii. Kipin or kapin may denote the kingdom of KaSmira 

( 6 7 8 ) and the poet Sivasvamin may have chosen a theme 
by which he could sing the glories of Kasmira as well as 
that of Kapphina, one of the twelve great disciples of 
the Buddha. 

Derivation of the word Kapphina. 

Akamuna, a dictionary of Buddhist names, gives 
Mahakappina (Skt. Mahakalpina). In the Avadanagataka he is 
said to be the son of King Kalpa (lit. a cycle of time). Kalpin 
will therefore mean ‘one lasting an aeon.’ Kalpa also means 
‘competent 5 . It is befitting that one of the foremost disciples 
of the Buddha should be so named, unless we take the name 
to refer to his kingdom Kophene or Kipin or Kapin. ( T ) The 
Lalitavistara has Kaphila and Kashphila. ( s ) 

(2) Handbook of Chinese Buddhism by Eitel (1904). 

(3) The Bulletin de L ‘Eeole Franeaise d’ Extreme Orient, 
Tome V, 1905, pp. 263, 27 < . 

(4) See the Commentary of the Dhammapada in P. T. S. 

(5) See Mrs. Rhys David’s ‘Sakya or Buddhist origins ’p. 
39. .14 > f. 

P. T. S. Gradual Sayings I. 20. 

„ Psalms of the Early Buddhists, p. 256 n. 

(6) See Max Miiller, S. B. E, XXI 2 n. 

Stein — Rajatarangipi II, 354. 

L6vi — Journal Asiatique 1895, fi. p. 371. 

Przyluski — La Legende de L’ Empereur ASoka 

under Kipin’. 

Watters — On Yuan-Chwang i, 259, 278 289 290. 

(7) See V. A. Smith, Early History of India (3rd edition) 
pm. 266 n, 374 n. 

(8) See The Lalitavistara ed. Lefmann (1902) p. 1. 

Mitra (1877) p. 1. 
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In later Sanskrit Literature when the Kapphi iiabhyudaya 
was referred to we find many variants for the name Kapphipa. 

i. In the footnotes on page 202 of the Vyakhyasudha, a 

commentary on the AmarrkoSa, we have ‘Kathitabhyu- 
daye’, due to the ignorance of the exact word. 

ii. In the Tikasarvasva we have ‘Karpi ’, ‘Kaechi* and 
‘Kalpi ’ on pages 18, 132, 132 respectively. 

iii. In one of the India Offieie Manuscripts, No. 541, p. 
118, of the Padeandrika of Rayamukuta it is written 
as Ka§phina. 

iv. In the Manorama of Ramanatharai we have Kaphila. 

If we derive it from klrp, the aspirate in ‘Kapphina’ is 

inexplicable, unless there were such a word as ‘kaspina', which 
would give Kapphipa like ‘puppha’ ‘nipphala from ‘pu§pa’and 
‘nisphala. ’ 

King Kapphina and Barabudur. 

In Professor Krom’s ‘Barabudur’ one finds that the reliefs 
on the second main wall of the Barabudur temple in Java follow 
the text of the Gandavyuha, a Buddhist Sanskrit work. Mr. B.C. 
ghastri, M. A., M. 0. L., in his article in Bijdragen tot de Taal., 
Land — en Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch — Indie, Deel, 19, Afl. 1, 
pp. 173-81, has tried to supplement Professor Krom’s identifi- 
cation of this text. According to him the following text of the 
Gandavyuha is carved on the Second relief:— 



The ^ravkas headed by Sariputra, Maudgalayana, Maha- 
kafiyapa, Raivata, Snbhiiti, Anirudha, Nandika, Kapphipa, Kat- 
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yayaSa, Purna, and Maitrayaniputra did not see the miracles 
of Tathagata. 

The Haravijaya, Magha, and the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

_ In tile following pages a comparison of the poem with 
Magha and the Haravijaya has been made and it will be noticed 
how common stray phrases and even single lines in st anza s in 
the three Kavyas so closely resemble. These twenty-four groups 
of stanzas will give the reader an idea of the influence exerted by 
Magha and Ratnakara O on &vasvamin in the choice of langu- 
age, thoughts and feelings. 

But the similarities which exist in thought or in language in 
certain cases do not necessarily mean that there was actual 
plagiarism practised by Sivasvamin. In the works of two ins- 
pired poets especially where they (the works) belong to the same 
class of poetry following the same set of rules, descriptions of 
the similar objects may correspond and the language they choose 
to express their common ideas may turn out to be more or les s 
similar. 

Moreover, in the training of a Sanskrit poet it was essential 
that he should set up a model for the exercise of his poetic talent 
and then attempt to equal and excel it. ^ivasvamin sometime does 
not merely borrow phrases or poetie expressions from Magha and 
Ratnakara, but improves upon their ideas and expressions. 

1. See i. For Magha and Ratnakara see Jacobi W. Z. K. M. IV, 
p. 236 ff. 

ii. Kavyamhpasa of Rajalekhara, Chap. XL 

iii, Thomas in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
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I. 


Haravijaya 



%Firwcfn% vpspfcftr 

>ji?i5ipi! il \,t 

‘There is on the lofty peak of 
the Mandara Mountain, whose 
region is washed by the celestial 
Ganges and which has the glow 
of the morning sun, a town, 
Jyotsnavati by name, an orna- 
ment of the three worlds, like 

the digit of the moon on the 
head of the bull-marked 
God.’ I. 4 


Kapphinabhyudaya 

^ ^racnq^Hi 
^rrwTr || 

‘There is on the top of the 
Mountain Vindhya near Ganesh 
caves a town, the happy abode of 
gods, shedding lustre, LilavatJ by 
name, well known in the Apada- 
nas, like Durga_.._born on the 
mount Vindhya, source of 
trouble to the great demon, 
unaccompanied by Ganesha and 
Skanda, taking delight in battle 
and followed by isiva. I. 2 







V r\ * rs 
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‘Where the bed chamber was ‘Where in bed chambers shone 
scattered over with bits of the a line of blue lotuses used as ear 
petals of blossomed lotus flowers ornaments thrown away by the 
used as ear ornaments which gallant after enjoying them, 
were broken in the amorous closely resembling a loose chain 
sports and which looked like of the untamed elephant, Kama, 
pieces of the broken daggers of which (the chain) was broken 
the flower-weaponed god who and loosened in his sport.’ I. 14 
had beenmolesting women.’ 1, 16. 

m. 


pqrft&acl 5R: II W 





i 




‘The people saw the mass of 
smoke of ‘huinkara,’ coming out 

of the cavity-like mouth of 
Nadaktibara, whose eyes were 
red with anger, as if it were the 
goddess Kftya springing up 
suddenly to swallow the lord of 
demons.’ VII. 13 


‘Observed with great surprise 
by those who were present there 
a distinct frown appeared on the 
forehead of Salva as his anger 
increased, which (frown)' was like 
Krtya of terrible power, eager 

to devour the three worlds.’ 
HI. 28 
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IV. 


aqrawsisiw | 

sroift&cilfa 

‘The drops of perspiration 
came fast out of the body in 
order to extinguish the fire of 
intense flames issuing from the 
eyes and burning the whole 
body.’ IX. 63 

V 

f*lWTWt 

’WftraTCHg <RFT frnr: || 

‘We shall only deliberate upon 
the policy; beyond that your 
own sweet will shall be the guide 
in the course of action-’ XII. 19 


‘Profuse water of perspiration 
immidiately covered the exterior 
of Bhima’s body which was ex- 
tremely heated by the huge fire 
of anger blazing withina s if it 
were afraid lest the latter should 
burn it more/ III. 13 


3% ft tR: 

m: JWRj 

mqt || 

‘The spies have to tell wha 
will be beneficial in the future. 
After that, the King’s ordinances 
proceeding independently' lilfce 
those of fate are authority in 
themselves. ’II. 24 
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VI. 


Haravijaya 



^ <k 5^: li \\, w 

‘LaksmI arising out of the ocean 
carries with her the fickleness 
due to her association with the 
waves, but I know, when she is 
acquired by a King through 
policy, she fixes her abode.’ 
XII. 33 


Kapphina blegndaya. 

ET^Rfcf ^fWI?!rr 5!S$i:ll ft,\\ 

‘The Goddess of Portun e 
(LaksmI), as if permeated with a 
liking for enjoying the play 
of the waters of the restless sea 
which is disturbed by churning 
with the lofty mountain, is fond 
of strife and delights in moving 
among such people as like vio- 
lence-’ IV. 31 


qft^r<iR33 1 

qRTsrir: \\\%$& 

^q^^Tq^lsrsn^lSf*. 11 


‘Who, with a compassionate 
heart and with the one aim of 
alleviating suffering, spared the 

lives of his enemies, who appro- 
ached with folded hands, and 
quenched their thirst for territory 
with the water of the edge of his 
sword.’ XVI 39 
‘The mass of flames, blown out 
by the numerous hoods of Kali- 
yanaga who was subdued, was 
at once extinguished, the moment 
it was ready to burn, by the 
current of the water . or the 
Yamuna flowing below his crest 
XVI. 74 
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«R$l*fcPTf$5i*r I 

ft#[cn p ?% frpi 

sjRisrtftwft sanlra: vm- II M 8 
This verse combinesXVI, 39 
and 74 of the Haravijaya. 


‘Raising the fresh clouds of 
swords dreadfui like death, this 
King, with his terrible thunder 
has totally extinguished the blaz- 
ing prowess of his enemies in the 
three worlds with the waters of 
the flashes ( of his swords) , just as 
raging heat is brought to an end 
by showers of rain poured by 
God Indra amid thunder.’ I. 24 


VIII. 


mvm 

Rl'TOcRlf : II IV s ** 





Wit W, II 


‘Then let some spy clever in 
conveying messages at once go 
to him, the descendant of Diti; 
for the emissary is said to be 
the only means of knowing the 
truth about the affairs of an 
enemy’s kingdom, his allies and 
his foes.’ XVT, 79 


‘Let some one by your com- 
mand first go to him in the 
country ot the enemy. In deed’ 
the words of a messenger serve 
as a weapon for Kings who 

desire to conquer a host of 
enemies. 1 V. 39 
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IX 


f?cT^r: q^Tfr^ I 

s^ssqsrfarojtw w$ ■ 
wHmfr 5?f^K <^r *ry. W\'*, < \\ 

‘The fingers of ladies, which 
were possessed of greater excel- 
lence and which were red, ren- 
dered the impetuous plucking of 
petals superfluous, for they 
(the petals) had already been 
vanquished by their fresh bril- 
liant lustre.’ XVII. 52 

X 


frqqRqr 

^ftpdrcV 

‘Why do you cause (by pluck 
pg) an unnecessary wound to me 
who have already been hurt by 
the lustre of your lotus-like 
hands’ — thus did the young 

sprout seem to address the fawn- 
eyed one through the sweet hum 
of the bees.’ IX. 16 


SfiFcT cftlWcf »TIcHjlW I 

fwrrfq 

‘Another (lady) embraced her 
beloved when she became 
restless on account of the dis- 
turbance caused by the waves ; 
and she was delighted. It often 
happens that even an apparent 
calamity turns out to be a 
source of happiness for the deli- 
eate ones. 1 XVIII. 41 


SfcWJRfPI clcKcVfptfS: i 



‘The young lady who was 
much vexed by her new rival 
entered the water and, when 
afraid of the waves, clung dose 
to the neck of her husband. 
Even calamity at certain times 
may bring about the best of 
results.* X. 21 
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XI. 


qro I 

g^T5r5FW^f^^r^n%*. 

5T*WT cWfeRT^ft T3jtfW?f \^\ 

‘Now that the quarters have 
become obscure, we shall easily 
go unnoticed to the dwellings of 
our lovers. The ladies going 
to their lovers seemed for a long 

time to bear lovingly on their 

heads the darkness as a bene 
factor in the form of beauti- 
fully braided tresses.’ XIX. 43 


?T ScPT 1 

f%^T- 

ftPKRi: 33f: II 

\\,V< 

‘ This darkness is our well- 
wisher for it conceals our path 
at the time of our going to the 
dwellings of our lovers, ’ so 

the loving ladies of beautiful 

eyes walking softly fostered it 
by the ‘ masses of gleam ’ of 
their braids, blackened by bees, 

when they where eager to set 
out to their rendezvous.’ XI. 35 


XII. 


TnMfRt fsrc§srr?rjcr I 

ft ^F5JSJ^lH5Tc(^^- 





‘When the moon (emitter of 
delightful ambrosia) 1 had em- 
braced the damsel of the night 
who had thrown off her garment 
of darkness, then withdrew her 
friends, the quarters ? whose 


wit gini'^r 


TO R5T cRqi^qn^ | 


cWigsn WT 



<9 

‘When the moon who embraced 
the night out of love ascend- 
ed the terrace-like sky, the 
quarters which were delighted, 


moved gradually away as if 
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faces were brightened with they were the friends (of 
smiles denoted by the rays, Night).’ XII. 15 
white like bits of lotus-stalks.’ 


XX. 47 



‘ The ornaments, which scat- 
tered billianee all round, did not 
serve their purpose in the ease 
of the lotus-eyed ones for they 
defiled the beauty of the slender 
limbs which were spotless and 
a source of delight.’ XXIII, 46 


XIII. 

w^TPRfirasr rn# 

FfJf 5f %V. || 

‘ The toilet of .the fawn-ey e 
ladies, even though carefully 
done, did not attain any grace, 
for its beauty was overshadow- 
ed by the natural loveliness of 
their tender, creeper-like 
bodies.’ XII. 36 

XIV. 




‘ The orb of the sun, whose 
brightness was like the redness 
of fresh blood, appearing on the 
altar of the top of Udayacala, 
was like the embryo from which 
was to emerge the glory of the 
day.’ XXVIII. 80 



qiqmfqq spstriw 


II \\\< 

‘At the time of the birth of 
the day on the bed of Udaya- 
cala, the breeze seeming to be 
the sigh of the Eastern quarter, 
there appears in the Eastern 
direction the twilight sun as if it 
were the young one of an ele- 
phant besmeared with blood.’ 

XV. 18 
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XV. 

11 ^wn p^rslsto || \%\^ 

‘ Having heard these voices ‘Having thus heard the pane- 
($va), showing (on his neck) gyries of the bards, (the King), 
the marks of golden bracelets after enjoying himself at the 
which were tied to the arms of his house of his frjend, left his bed.’ 
beloved (left his bed) XIX. 63 XVI 35 

XVI. 

q WFmtii&m •PTiisffcHi warc 

tl 

‘He hearing his own praise ‘The messenger of him who 

passed along the main road.’ * ia d conquered his enemies 
XXXH . 31 entered the gate of the palace 

which was thronged with people. ’ 

XVII. 

#sfq nKliqdi qraraftsfa tf^rcrr: / bfo wrafa I 

qfasfa gpKPRaran % fiff! mm'M 

xw 

‘People like you who are soft- ‘There are but two or three 
hearted towards the harsh, persons like you, who are humble 
straightforward towards the even in wealth, gentle in deeds 
crooked, and pure-minded to- even in power, and modest even 
wards the sinful are scarce in j n authority.’ XVI. 28 
the world.’ XXXH. 79 

XVIII. 

sjwgir. wm\ fWsfcs 
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f Tlie tree of valour, in the ‘The tree of valour grew 
border forests of whose king- stronger in the dwellings of his 
dom, had its roots firm in the enemy taking a firm hold with 
matted hair of the matrons of thick fibrous roots and bran- 

the enemy.’ XXSIIL 6 ches.’ I. 31 

XIX 

Magha Kappbinabhyndaya 


II*, 8^. 

‘Here on the foot of the hills 
comes down from the top the 
water-fall, resembling the long 
and decorated tusk of an ele- 
hant ; and as it is pierced by the 
ravs (of colour) from the jewels 
i : looks like a rainbow shooting 
upwards., IV. 49 


lis,^ 

This mountain looks like an 
elephant, who has a prominent 
trunk in the form of a long 
torrent of water which pours 
out from underneath the big 

rock on its top, who has its head 
made yellow by the pollen of the 

Sindlira flowers, and who has 
the plantain trees for its long 
tusks. VI. 55 


XX. 




r,v 
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‘Now I am vanquished by the ‘It does not become you of 
lustre of your eyes 1 , thus the feeble lustre to enter into rivalry 
lotus as if drooping in shame, splendid eyes of the 

whispered into the ears o f the fair-limbed one : thus the bee 
playful one by means of the by its humming seemed to 
humming of the bees’. VII. 60 reproach the ear- lotus which 

touched her eyes.’ IX. 35 
XXL 

mm WWffrWS 5 * 
g*Frcr im *r 'flf - 

\\C,\o ¥T=Ti^ SSf *rgqrft*T ft fpci: || \ o,V » 


Having freely smelt the £ The bees eager for the frag 
sighing breath of the ladies, r<mce emitte4 by the mouths o£ 

which was pure and fragrant the marr i e4 women became in- 
and which arose from wearines,) differettt t0 the art of making 
the bees (no longer) had (any tWr abode jn beds „ f Iolases . 

desire for the wild flowers. Who Thoae w ho drink wine have no 
having an intense passion cares strength of purpose.’ X, 14 
for propriety’! VIII. ’ 10 

XXII. 
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&m<ji J ddi*«kw!i«d+t , =n 



TTOR MrFTRTPq 

TOIR cm: I S>, \o 
‘Did the mass of darkness, 
thick like mud, issue, at the 
close of day, out of the mouths 
of the mountain caves, or did it, 
arriving from the outer regions, 
establish itself there ; did it sus- 
pend itself from the sky or 
shoot up from the surface of the 
earth; or did it proceed sideways 
from the quarters ? Thus as the 
darkness gathered in, it became 
difficult to ascertain (where it 
came from) / IX. 19-20 


%? i^dcisrfi^ 

pctRRTcij 


‘Masses of darkness, black as 
ink, appeared in great abund- 
ance, and it seemed as if they 
had issued forth from the sky or 
heaved up from the mountains 
and rivers or sprung up from 
the ground or shot up from the 
nether regions or burst forth 
from the surface of the ocean or 
had been wafted from the direc- 
tions/ XI. 30 


^Fiiq 3jsfr 
mk smjqromcim; I 


rtfcTT- 




XXIII. 

ft 

mro gcgr&rcwqT* 

cmi ft sgsr- 

crtrfHm ^>K 


Kapphinabhyudaya XII, 18. 

The moon, coming in contact ‘The noble return the good 
with the Night, attained bright- done to them even at the cost of 
ness and instantly adorned her their lives ; therefore, the moon 
(the night) as well. Oh, it is having got her glory from the 
the demeanour of the great that ocean ^welled it by her own 
they look to mutual good without lustre/ XIX, 18 
any delay. IX. 33 
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XXIV. 


‘How can glory ascend the sky 
unsupported without stepping 
sportively on the lofty heads of 
the enemies?’ II, 52. 


wrqiTR *rfrqf^ qfa 
wf^m^qT mi m 

II, ow can the G-oddness of 
Fortune, treading with soft step 
in the road flooded with the 
mire of blood, follow a person 
who is taking to flight (from the 
battlefieled).’ XVIII. 


Style of Sivasvamin and his thought. 

^ivasvamin has shown his skill in his choice of language, 
in his use of poetic imagery, in his mastery in using double enten- 
dre and in his effective employment of word-figures. At times. he 
improves upon the idea expressed by his predecessors, especially 
Magha and Ratnakara (see the comparison), and in some cases 
he brings into play his powers of concise expression and charm- 
ing style to sueh an advantage that he even excels Ratnakara: 

SJFR qta 









‘ The ruddy geese give up their sorrow, the bees the lotus 
flowers, the moist breeze the ends of quarters, the lamps their 
flames, the ladies the clasp of their lover’s arms, the moonlight the 
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directions, the lords their homes, the peacocks their roosts, and 
the darkness the remote parts of the sky — all simultauejusly (with 
the rising of the Sun ) ’. 

The same idea is expressed by Ratnakara in ten stanzas in 
the Haravijaya, XXVIII, 108-118. 

For conciseness we may quote : 

^TTfcqq *cT% =5? 

qgqqstffef! ^f&qi I 

ctot sqignfsitfa ^33^- 
m wm? qp^wqrfqqr ^^3 |j ? 

‘ The fire of love was, as it were, apportioned while being 
transformed— its redness was in the lip, its warmth in the breast, 
its smoke in the braid which was covered by bees, its flame in the 
heart, and its soot (in the form of eollyrium) in the eye.’ 

SJMH q OT cq=cfT 

qren#qf faqr qiqr|q qr I 
q ^ qwfft tr s*#q q: srai^qqMq: 

qqr q qq It \ 

‘There was no love engendered by young people which was un- 
tainted with jealousy howsoever small, and jealousy a friend of 
Kama’s mirth unaccompanied by bickerings was not genuine. 
These bickerings which lacked mutual conciliation did not serve 
their proper purpose, and that conciliation was useless which did 
not melt (the hearts of) young people.’ 

How dose is the sequence of emotions in: 

q qr q^q q si q# 

q q^qqfr qiq^qqf q cTiqfo #IWll 
s&qqr q * 
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‘ She who did not bring about the meeting of loving couples 
was not a true friend, and they were not true lovers who were not 
swayed by Kama. He was not Kama who did not pierce the 
couples with arrows and that was no piercing which did not enter 
into the vitals.’ 

The use of the word ‘muhuh’ in the following stanza adds 
force and beauty to the expression : — 

31* 

ggSWar. sprawl r 3f£i*!WT 
I%T^^jq^qT5TWTIfr g|%T 3|: I 
twfctt Mr uptfpt. I) 

‘Now indistinct, now moistened with confidence, now remind- 
ing of past bickerings, now cunning, now full of affection, now 
unsteady, now full of false oaths, promises, taunts and commands 
and again sweet— thus did the mutual pleasant talk prolong 
endlessly.’ 

Ilis play of fancy (‘atpreksa’) is clear from the following: — 

sfkt wfacnMilf i 

sfRtrMqM ancraF**rr 

M 333 II 

‘When the young lady leaned on the goblet as her husband 
called out her rival’s name, she was ashamed and seemed to 
enter the wine, indeed, by means of her reflection.’ 

i 

wm\ II 
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‘The lotus-bee in front of the lady’s face which was reflected, 
was like the daikness of pride which had come out of her heart 
that was full of exhiliration.’ 

The sunset causes a dismay in the heart of Cakravaka birds 
and the lotus ponds that were so gay and charming look dreary 
and desolate. Mark the pathos in the following: — 

qcifci qiRt% 

sqta II \ ?, \\ 

‘The afflicted lotus ponds, with their listless watery braids and 
drooping lotus faces, smote their body with the palms of their 
hands as if with the flutterings of the separated ‘Cakravaka’ birds* 
when the Sun plunged into the water.’ 

m F3^5T d F I 

wi re jffsFft 

pngqicT V? II \ \,\9 

‘The same swarm of bees hovers round to decorate it and the 
transparent flower juice glitters as before, but lotus never did 
bloom when the Sun had set. For such persons separation from 
their beloved means death.’ 

tffccR McT^ cffSB?T 

to: Pirre wm *rrafivr: II 

c \ s j£ vanquished by jokes, weakened by taunts, shaken off 
by frolics, the pride of high-minded ladies disappeared somewhere 
from their heart.’ 
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gfcrenf*re^0W4: 

?m$\ i 

§^i m sRJWf Vu 

5^4T JI^tlT ^ II \\,C 

« The bashful lady thought that the shiver of intoxication was 
the result of the drinking in of the moon reflected in the wine, 
who, being naturally cool like snow, causes trembling on account 
of her coldness.’ 

Simple language combined with clearness of thought is seen in 
the use of yad : 

qretre 

wreragrepsf 1 

ssre?^ m, 

cTfjcT WJig |) 

* Whatever was of unsteady p urpose, ridiculous, irrelevant, 
naturally absurd, and out of etiquette, was found afresh in thet alks 
of drunken ones.’ 

srere wft f^reisn: 

rere^TOR l 

srq qft square! 

’PHTTOT 

‘Lazy talk, tremulous eyes, and a behaviour full of confi. 
dence, were a source of pleasure even when they quarrelled. 
Wine rendered a great service to Kama-’ 
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The description of the rising of the moon is full of fine 
ideas put in graceful language (it will he found in the comparison 
■with Ratnakara given elsewhere). At the same place will be 
found the description of the appearance of the masses of darkness 
which, when compared with the two verses from Magha is more 
concise and effective. 


ftSFcT SJ!%T spprgfat TwP. I 

\ ^ f 

mom rfcT wwmi 11 gw. <z \ e 


‘ The dried hard bark of the wayside tree which has now been 
uprooted by a wretched elephant, (but formerly) on whose trunk 
laden with fruits various birds having roamed in ten quarters 
happily used to rest, sleep, eat and dwell together, is being peeled 
by the cowherd-maids to be used as fuel.’ 


s*cr 

^Ici: gcqi: garget snqg fScPJ I 

^c?TT % ST 5fi?Tg II g*T® U** 

* The Sun has set. Now go to the nest of your mate, brother, 
sleep well. Crow, enough of the conduct of that good fellow. 
How can that pitiless creature, who went away even when my 
eyes were obstructed by tears, which came out of affection, come 
at your bewailing!* 

wmti 

qftftcimft qffStff 5I§; | 


§i%R fcftcT utec?#: 
flcRI 35T *FFPTT *Tfcr; ||<W 
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‘ The bees when they saw the lotus pond made desolate with 
snow forsook it even though (they were) so familiar (with it). 
Alas, where can the foul-maided people have a steady and endur- 
ing affectionate attitude?’ Kapph inabhyiidaya VIIE, 52 

Alliteration, when it adds force to expression and avoids the 
intricacies of meaning is very carefully employed in the eighth 
canto, where the last part of every verse is a 4 yamaka : ’ 

ggRvf qfw. qfa 

ip i 

* When the spring season set in, the travellers on their way 
losing their courage for a moment, were disturbed, just as at the 
rise of the bright moon the oceans become agitated with their 
waves disturbed by fish.’ Kapphinabhyudaya VIII, 9 

Some of the verses attributed to Sivasvamin in the Antholo- 
gies are written in the style of the Kapph inabhyudayam, viz. 








3RT 


rpqvt =q^isR: II §*rr° \C\\ 


‘The ‘cakravaka ’ bird having broken it to eat, does not eat 
the crooked bit of lotus-stalk, thinking it to be the moon. It does 
not drink, even though thirsty, the big drops of water looking like 
stars on the lotus leaves. It takes the lustre of the lotuses 
dappled by bees to be the twilight accompanied by darkness. 
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(Thus) overtaken by the cowardice of separation from its beloved 
thinks even the day to be night.’ 

*TF : *qtf(Siq cfi 

fa gsratr: mfa \ 

wmfai sic^isiq ^i|w|r: fci* toft 

cqv^r ^FFPff mm ww ll §*no \o\\ 

* That gleam of lips was never even dreamt of by the 
‘ vidruma ’ jewel. Can that lustre of laughter of the beautiful- 
eyed one he obtained by pearls even by penances? Whence can 
that loveliness be achieved by gold even by falling into fire a 
hundred times? Leaving your beloved who is so rich in jewels, 
for what riches, O traveller, are you journeying?’ 

His fondness for using terms from dramaturgy in double 
entendre is clear from several stanzas (See the list of allusions) 
in the poen and the verse in Ksemendra’S Ka vi k anthabharanam 
which he attributes to Ssivasvamin is a proof of the same tendency. 
For example, KKBH V, 1. 

WIcF^ SRBT 

gsrsqsFfppj i 

‘ May the waters of the Yamuna displaying a delightful 
appearance, being a collection of pleasant drops, captivating the 
feelings, possessing the virtue of auspiciousness for those who 
bathe in it, having a deep solemn flow and a strong current, 
having clusters of lotuses, and being a means of putting a stop 
to the cycle of rebirths, destroy the darkness of your ignorance, 
like the words of Bharata which manifest their formfnllof 
Rasas (sentiments), show the development of Biudu (germ), 
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are possessed of Bhava (emotion), have the merit of a good 
PraveSaka (Interlude), contain a profound garbhasandhi 
(middle juncture), have a lofty vrfcti (style), are pervaded by 
Pu?kara (the art of dancing), and abound in Viskambhakas 
(a variety of interludes) ’. 

Compare Kappbinabhy, XIII, 40:— 

jjsqpssf#: I 

SRctl^TT ^#9$; 

1% 5j r=ra ^diKiddis^ ll 

‘The stage manager in the guise of delightful amorous sport, 
scattering in the beginning, the handful of flowers in the form of 
quiet loveful conversation and with the Emotion caused by the 
union of the lovers, accomplished his prologue to the auspicious 
drama of erotic pleasures of the young ladies’. 

It is sometimes suggested that double entendre and word 
play in Sanskrit poetry takes away much of the charm in kavya- 
style. No doubt it is by no means easy to understand such 
pieces. But they bring out the richness of the language and 
the skill of the poet to mould the material in different metres. 
The citra kavya was developed with the art of arraying the 
armies in different forms in the battlefield. Moreover, high 
class of Sanskrit poetry, which is often called ‘artificial’ was 
written for the Society who could appreciate such niceties and 
the time to indulge in such intellectual pleasures. Sanskrit 
poets gave the word puzzles a poetic garb which made them 
more interesting and charming. 

Four examples of double entendre are given below : — 
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1 This mountain and the actresses distinctly icok graceful — 
this mountain rich in animals such as antilopes, boars, and asses 
and goats ; and the actresses, who are smiling, are captivating, 
are skilled in providing amusement, and are adept in singing 
‘dvipadis’ to the accompaniment of their dance.* 

spTtcr 

‘This mountain shines with the glory of gods, it is rich in 
ospreys, apes and hogs, and its grove shines with its path covered 
with the * kurara ‘ lrisa', and * kirata’ plants'. 

The stanza I, 23 (Kapphinabhy) can be taken to mean the 
epithets of Kapphina, iSiva and a mountain, viz. 



II 

* In that city reigned king Kapphina who had (an emblem 
like) the digit of the moon on his crest, who was of immeasurable 
glory on account oC the unrivalled superiority of the united 
valour of the distinguished heroes of his famous metropolis, 
whose presence was worthy of enjoyment (even) in (spite of) 
repeated visits ; who resembled a mountain of enjoyable form, 
which is crested with Indukala plants, which is possessed of 
abundant lustre that springs from the luxuriant ‘vlrabhadra* 
grass growing on its formidable ridges; and who was like 
£iva who has the lord of serpents for his bracelet, who 
has the dig’t of the moon for his crest, who has an efficient 
array of ‘ galas', and whose form is worthy of enjoyment* 
even in many visits, and who is possessed of unlimited glory on 
account of the valour of Vlrabhadra.' 
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.fiWWT 

*-em:§ici sjfR#? imw ^T 5 f*T 
<K5?friS q?#£i«RSjf : fefFT^ I * l W I 

*0 king, what can be the perpetual reward of a kingdom, 
whose constituents are subject to change and alterations of the 
‘prakrtis’, which suffers from movements of conspiracies and 
which is disturbed by enemies, other than the glory which comes from 
the capture of an enemy’s country; just as in the case of tho body 
whose limbs are perishable, which is subject to the alterations of 
elements, which is disturbed by passions and which endures all the 
trickeries of delusion, there can be no better reward than its pur- 
ification and betterment for life in the next world/ 

The poem abounds in double entendre and magnificent 
descriptions. A list of stazas containing play on words will show 
its richness in that branch. The figure of corroboration is 
illustrated by the list of maxims and sayings. 

Thus, isiva-svamin has tried to give expression to bis feelings 
regarding the life at court of the time he lived in. Saturated with 
the traditional ideals of writing a ‘mahakavya,’ he has described 
all that was required in such a poem. But the didactic character 
of his ‘mahakavya’ is evident from the finish of his poem. 

In his conception of kingly duties, and in his description of a 
kingdom’s prosperity, he conforms merely to the classic ideals laid 
down by the long line of Hindu law-givers. But singularly enough 
in the final message to the world, which he puts in the mouth of the 
Buddha, he reflecfs, as though in a mirror, the developing tendency 
of the period to attempt a compromise between Buddhism and 
orthodox Hinduism. To a Buddhist, the ideal existence is that of 
a monk who by following the eightfold path is qualifying for the 
final straggle to break the bonds of the birth-cyele. According 
to this conception of monastic life, therefore, nothing could have 
been more calculated to bring eternal glory and ‘nirvana’ to king 
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Kappbipa than the change of kingly attire for the mean garb of 
a Bhik§u. But the Poet’s Buddha is the final link in the chain 
of Avatars and what could have been more appropriate for him 
than to end with the message of his predecessor >5rl Ivrsna, and 
to exhort King Kapphina to serve the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha best by discharging his own regal duties according to 
the law of Dharma ? We, therefore, find in this poem the treatment 

of a tendency which found its final expression in another fellow- 
Kashmiri Ksemendra in his Dasavataraearita. 

His Language And Metre. 

In the use of language sivasvamin is by no means less 
important than Magha and Ratnakara. His fondness to eoin 
new words such as ‘aSavalli’ and ‘digvaili’ for ‘kalpalata’, 
‘harigopika’ for ‘indragop'ka’ ; his use of rare feminine words 
like ‘svadana ; ‘sambhasana’, ‘isu\ ‘sarasi’, ‘satpadi’, ‘kadya’, 
‘prasanna’, ‘patali’, ‘kala£i\ ‘kalasi’, garja’, ‘ruja’, hnuraja, 
his employment of rare words like ‘akathaipkatka 'ahamahamika 
‘arahka’, ‘ukha’, ‘rama’, all these are evidence of the richness 
of his vocabulary and mark him out to be a literary artist of 
great eminence who experimented with new material and made 
use of the choicest and rarest forms of expression. He has 
made a profuse use of Aorists in the Ninth Canto, of Past 
Perfect forms in the Fourteenth, and of desideratives and de- 
nominatives like his fellow writers of Mahakavyas. The short- 
ening of the long vowel in ‘prasuka’ to ‘prasuka’ (VH,10), and 
the lengthening of the iu'tiaP in 'akasmat’ to ‘akasmat’ (XX, 20) 
are departures from the strict rules of Sanskrit Vyakarapa 
and are introduced to comply with the adjustment of metre. 

In his Mahakavya, ^ivasvamin has throughout, made a very 
apt choice of the style (Uti) to confirm to the sentiment (rasa), 
and by that harmony imbues the reader with an appeal and 
charm of his own. In the first five cantos wherein he describes 
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the scenes in the court of a king attended by chieftains whose 
enthusisam is at its height in anticipation of a war, he employs 
‘ojogtUfa* in the service of ‘virarasa’. In the descriptive por- 
tion 0 of the poem (VI— XV) he takes us away from the main 
theme of the peom and uses the ‘vaidarbhlriti’, whose chief 
qualities, perspicuity, grace, and elevation are best noticeable 
in his description of the seasons, the rising of the moon, and 
the Dawn. 

Again m the description of the battle scenes be employs 
long compounds, hyperbolic expressions, and words which lack 
sweetness, all these being the qualities of ‘gau& ilti’. 

In the closing canto of his peom he has ‘madhurya* sweet- 
ness), ‘kanti’ (grace) and ‘prasada’ (vivacity), which agree 
with the sublime and tranquillizing influence of the Buddha who 

is introduced there. 

Taking the poem as a whole if we could ignore the ‘citra- 
kavya’, which according to Mammata does not constitute poetry 
of the highest order, gjivasvamin’s achievement as a Mahakavi 
does in no way fall short of the ideals of a true Sanskrit 
poet. 

Sivasvamin has used thirty- eight metres in his poem, but 
he surpasses Bharavi and Magha in employing thirty-four 
metres where they could only use sixteen and twenty-two in 
the corresponding caijtos of their poems. 

Metres 0> used by aivasvamin. 


1. AnuStubh. — 160 

2. Upendravajia 9 

3. Indravajra — 6 

4 * Up ajati 46 


(1) See on Metre the following books: — 

1. H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol II, 

p, 62 If. 

2. A. Borooah, Sanskrit Prosody (especially for the 

use of metre in Sanskrit Epic Poems). 
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5 . Svagata 

6. ^alial 

7. Ratlioddhata 

8. Vamsastha 

9. IndravamSa. 

10. Drutavilambita 

H. P raniitak^ ara 

12. Canealaksika 

13. Sragvipl 

14. Totaka 

15. Praliarsini 

16. Mattamayuri 

17. Rueira 

IS. Manjubkasipl 

19. Vasantatilakaip. 

20. Ivuraiiruta 

21. Patbya 


22. Malini 

23. ^aSikala 

24. Tun aka 

25. Vanml 

26. Nardatakain 

27. Hariri 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
87. 

38. 

39. 


M andakranta 

kharinx 

VagiJiapatrapatita 

Sardulavikridita 

Sragdhara 

ASvala’ita 

ViyoginI 

Pu§pitagra 

Malabhanni 

^ikha 

&Tya 

Doubtful 


46 

40 

1 

55 

1 

61 

0 

1 
1 
1 

43 

41 

40 

1 

65 

1 

2 

49 

1 

1 

1 

37 
. 40 

. 34 

1 
1 
8 

I 11 
1 

1 50 

1 39 

_. 41 

o 

1 42 
- 11 

_ 903 


Total 
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Pratikas (1) of quotations from the Kapphinabhyudaya and 6f 
Stanzas Attributed to sSvasvamin. 

1. 

Kapphinabby. I, 24. Kavya IV, 38. S. R. B. p. 110. 

2. W.W W^q^Riq- 
Kkbh. V, 1. 

3. Wl 5 !? 

KKbh. IV, 1. 

4 ^nf^rat m sotr q?ra: 

VS C 

Kappbnabhy. XII, 29; Tika. II, 381. 

5. Hc^IcTJUsRt 
KKbh. IV, 1. 

6. swnqq^f 

Kapphipabhy. XII, 27 ; Sbhv. 1416. 

7. 

Kapphinabhy. I, 24; Kavya. X, 39. S. E. B. p. 139_ 

8- fogqfcrcn ?irr 

Kappbinabby. XIV, 29; Sbbv. 2099. 

9* n^issa 3?% 

Sbhv. 1140. 

10 3?5Rqtefa 

3 3 Kapphinabhy. VII, 30; Sbhv. 1756. 

11. I^P#T qci^ltq^RWr 

Sbbv. 810. 

32. asr 

Kapphinabby. VII, 26. Pada, ii, 6, 3, 32. 

Skm. ii, 713. 

14. S3JT gqf^ 

Sbhv. 2097. 

15 . 

Tika 1, 19 where its source is given as the Kapphinabhy. 
(Not yet identified). ' 
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16. 

Kapphinabhy. I, 37. Kiivya IV, 39. S. It. B. p. 12.9. 

Kapphinabhy. VIII, 53; Tiki, II, 257. 

18. qqq^qwsqRFcIcT 
Kapphinabhy. VIII, 36. Tika, IV, 29. 

19. %%qqq |fcRI 
Kapphinabhy. II, 38. Ilka IV, 98. 

20. jRT^Jtgpg: 

Sbhv. 2107. 

21. fq^riq q T ^ 

Kkbh. TV, 1. 

22. q^qqifgrfq^nqtsrr 

Kapphinabhy. X, 11 ; Pada ii, 6, 1, 2; footnote in Vyakh- 
yasndha, nnder * mahela’. 

23. flR%S«fr 'RRRq? ft^qicTPRPrr^ 

Kapphinabhy. XV, 13; Taka, II, 39; Pada ii, 2, 17. 
Footnote in Vyakhyasndha nnder * arari\ 

24. 'wwg ft sftajqwqr; 

Kapphinabhy. XIV, 37. Skrn. ii, 628. 

25. ^ieqwi 

Kapphina I, 38. Kaaya II, 29. S. B. B. p. 109. 

26- mi q jjf#r 
Sbhv. 1826. 

27. qtfqq: 

Kapphinabhy. XVII, 26. Tika I, 39 ; Subhuti. 

28. *nqra^?iqTqi?r. 

Kappbipabhy. XVIII, 58; Tika T, 51. 

29 . gtKwiR qqfi% 

Sbhv. 710. 

(1) See also Kavlndravaeanasamneeaya pp. Ill — 113 for 
farther details regarding other anthologies. 
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Kapphinabhy. VI, 6; Ti'ka IV, 176; where it is read 
prabharasa. 

3L 

Kapphinabhy. XIX, 14; TIka IV, 163; Pada, iii, 4, 12; 
footnote to Vyakhasudha under addha. 

32. W T%Ctl% qRf < 

Sbhv. 438. 

33. 

Kapphinabhy. XIV, 14; Sbhv. 2098. 

34 . 

Kapphinabhy. XIV, 15; Sbhv. 15. 

35. £R?I5ir^Rt 

Kapphinabhy. XLV, 33; Sbhv. 2101. 

36. si cR&t 

Kapphinabhy. XIV, 7; Sbhv. 2062. 

37. B fsfttsTSF# 

Subhaslta Haravall*. The authorship is disputed. See 
the Kavlndravaeanasamuccaya. 

Kapphinabhy. XVIII, 38; TIka i, 132; Manorama of 
Ramanathrai p. 176. 

Among the above quotations those in Kavya Pi’akash viz. 
(l'l (7 , 

(25)W5Icq5lT 


have been first traced by me. In 



ii, 628, is found in Kapphinabhyndaya XIV, 37. 


Buddhist Names And Terms 
1. Avadana 1. 2. 


Occurring in The Text. 

A legend of glorious achieve- 
ment, 


2. Anatmavatta XX, 17. The theory that ‘atman’ does 

not exist separately. 
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3 Aryasatyajp VI, 65 ; XX, 

27. 

4. Asrava VI, 69. 

5. Arhatva VI, 65, 

6. Buddha VI,46; XVIII, 80; 

XX, 27. 

7. Bodhi 1,1 ; VI, 69 ; 

8. Bhartr, XX, 20 ; 

9. Bhumi XX,16; 

10. Bhiksubhava XX, 23. 

11. Caitya XVT, 10; 

12. DaSabala 1,1 ; 


13. Dharma XVI, 2; XX, 

15,27 

14. Dystf XX,18. 

15. Duhkha XX, 14, 15. 

16. Dhyana VI, 65. 

17. Dhatu VI, 65. 

18. Hetumala XX, 15. 


19. Jiua VI, 23; XVIII, 76. 

20. Mara XVI, 7. 

21. Mukti XX, 18. 

22. Maitri XX, 29. 

23. Moks a XVI, 4, 10. 

24. Nirvana XVIII, 76; 

XX, 1 3. 


The four truths. 

‘Subtle defiling matter’. 

The State of being an Arhat. 

The Enlightened. 

"Wisdom, perfect knowledge. 

The Buddha. 

The ten stages of attaining 
‘nirvana’. 

The state of being a 
Buddhist Monk, 

A Buddhist Sanctuary. 

The ten powers possessed by 
the Buddha. (See Acta 
Orientaiia Vol. IX, p. 260. 

Doctrine. 

Intuition. 

Suffering. 

Concentrated Comtemplation. 

Elements. 

The Chain of causal Laws 
also known ‘pratftyasamut- 
pada’ 

The Buddha. 

Temptation. 

Salvation. 

Friendliness, one of the 
Paramitas, ‘Perfections’. 

Emancipation. 

Extinction of all suffering. 
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25. 

Niiodha XX, 15. 

Extinction ; one of the four 
noble truths. 

26. 

Pratiharl, XVIII, 79 ; 

One who performs miracles. 

27. 

Pratibarya XVIII, 80; 

XX, 3. 

A miracle. 

28. 

Pratisamharya XVIII, 77. 

One who performs miracles. 

29. 

Ratnatraya XX, 26. 

The three jewels — The 

Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha. 

30. 

RagaXX, IS. 

Attachment. 

31. 

Sainskara XX, 25. 

One of the five ‘skandhas \ 

32. 

SvamI XX, 23|. 

The Buddha. 

33. 

£ast ? XX, 19; XX, 33. 

The Bnddha 

34. 

Sugata XVI, 10 ; XX, 3. 

The Buddha. 

35. 

Saqagha VI, 46; XX, 27. 

The Order. 

36. 

Spar§a XX, 14. 

Seusation. 

37. 

Saipvid VI, 65. 

Knowledge. 

38. 

Sadabhijna VI, 65. 

The one possessed of six 
psychic powers. 

39. 

Upadana XX, 14. 

Substratum. 

40. 

Vedana XX, 14. 

One of the Skandhas. 

41. 

Vihara XVI, 10. 

A Monastery. 


Note . — ^ivasvamin has not used any special terms which 
could distinctly relate him to any school of Buddhism in 
KaSmira, hut has shown Ms knowledge of the Bauddha philosophy. 
For full discussion on these terms see — 

i. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana by Steherbatsky 

1927. 

ii. The Bodhisattva doctrine by Haradayal, 1932. 

iii. Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism by Suzuki, 1907. 

Important Fauranic Epic, Tantric, and other allusions in the 

poem. 

1. Astronomical terms, VIII, 55; XII, 14; XIV, 2. 

2. Agastya drinking the ocean, XVIII, o0'. 

3. Balarama and Yamuna, I, 27, 
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4. The Churning of the ocean, IV, 19. 

5. Dramaturgy, III, 5; IV, 42; VI, 10, 15, 20, 21, 29, 71; 
Xril, 1,40; XVIII, 22. 

G. Hiranyagarbha, XI, 2, 34. 

7. India, VI, 57 ; XII, 6; XVI, 71; his elephant, XII, 5; 
XV, 15; his capital, XVI, 5. 

8. Jamuejaya’s serpent sacrifice, III, 18. 

9. Kali or Durga, 1, 10, 37 ; III, 9 ; IV, 4; XVI, 7 ; XVII, 5 ; 
XVIII, 10. 

10. Kalaratrl II, 6; IV, 1 ; XI, 37. 

11. Kama, I, 21. 

12. Kr?nia, III, 4; VI, 18; XI, 33; his mission of peace to 
the Kauravas, III, 4. 

13. Krtya, III, 24. 28; XV, 33. 

14. Khandavadaha, XVII, 12. 

15. Lak$mi, I, 18; X, 19. 

1 G. Musical terms, II, 16. 

27. Nala and Damayanti, XVIII, 4. 

IS. Nagananda, VI, 61. 

19. Parasurama and the K§atriyas, IV, 38. 

20. Paiiini, XVIII, 23. 

21. Rahu, 1, 13, 27. 

22. feiva, III, 13; his dance, V, 43; XI, 2; his laughter, 1, 
11, 23; his burning of Kama, II 13; VI, 73; his burning of 
of Tripura, XVII, 46. 

23. The Sun depositing its Instre in the fire at sunset, XV, 
25; XVI, 19. 

24. Tantric rites, I, 25, 29 ; V, 44; XV, 33. 

25. Tripuijdraka, I, 30. 

26. ViSflu, 39; XI, 8; as Vamana, XT, 9; as the Boar i.n 
carnation, III, 37 ; XVII, 113. 

27. Varna, III, 3, 
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SOME OF THE MAXIMS AND SAYINGS IN THE POEM. 

1- EP3M gi^Fcug^ir^Ri mfa q33§5 

'This is the return oi' servants’ indebtedness to their masters 
that they ascertain the essence of things that concern 
them.’ 

2. % *|3Rfi*refq5T 

fqTRT^ II 

‘They become the recipients of wealth and fortune who 
know how to please their servants.’ 

3. ^[f| TO ?T 5? 

‘That is a place for privacy where there are no strangers. ’ 

4. fqqrRl IWi^i 
e^sn% 1% tl^srf^rr ^ II 

‘Miseries leave alone a man who has foresight just as 
female deer keep away from the lion.’ 

35# || V,\\ 

‘Glory of a king fostered in the company of intolerance 
and cherished solely by courage does not last long when 
he proeiastinates.’ 

6. sfewqqqn't R^qcriiisfaqfr^ 

qTTci ^qq^rqq; II 

l A piece of iron when its hardness has been overcome by 
the appliance of intense heat becomes serviceable ’ 

%*nq qcTOjfwi q5?q ^«n%cliqi: || % } \\ 

‘Behold what an unsurpassable power glory has.’ 

8. s*q 

qt qO^qrq 
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‘What further testing of gold is required when it has been 
thrice purified.’ 

9. g If 3tl§ 

II 

‘The glory of prudence and wisdom never perishes-’ 

10. 5T If itfct TqqrePFpi 

T?rpmTcq qi^f^r gq: i v < 0 

‘A king who is surrounded by clever Ministers never 
courts disaster,’ 

11. g g^r m- \%\ ?. 

‘He is the friend who remains the same m grief and 
happiness.’ 

12 . fewm qt qt *w: I 

‘Policy is an excellent means of victory.’ 

13. qf^iq q# nfiqgf 

‘Only the mind of the great is able to contain simultaneously 
both anger and forbearance.’ 

14. 

g*ft ggjRTqfct \ 

‘It is the glory of the servant to be remembered by his 
master at the proper time.’ 

15. ^ 1 

‘The fruit of affection, indeed, is mutual delightful talk.’ 

16 . ‘ swM 

5 JI%SR!iq^ 

* That is beauty which can satisfy the taste of worthy 
people whose minds are attracted by good qualities*. 

grc: ggf ggcwq §3F*rengt 

q?65i%iqf gfuraigig 


17 . 
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‘ The real object and the benefit of the birth of good 
people is that they always show hospitality to those 
Avho come to their houses’. 

18. 

I 

‘ Even the meritorious become ignoble in certain cases’. 

19- m f5R*?% KIcrRicUfa: 

pcf<r ^cT *1%: 

‘ Alas, where can foul-minded people have constant affection 
for a long time’. 

20. mi 

‘ The mind of the great always looks to the happiness and 
welfare of others 

21. % sotori %\z 

‘ What supplicants approach a person whose glory is 
gone’. 

22. *31% esr ngrEFri « ff%: \ a 

‘ Those who drink wine have no strength of purpose’. 

2j. ft 0*f% ! \\ 

* What is there which is beyond the achievement of the 

passionate ’. 

24. I \ 

‘ Even calamity at certain times may bring about the best 
of results’. 

25. msi aii 

sgqfaastwi i \ 

* Even the slightest breach of a long-standing affection 

causes accute affliction’. 

26.. it i5RH'q*5q%isi: 

‘ A present from one’s lover offered with great affection 

produces intense enthusiasm’. 
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27. ft ww ii \ 

* The good-intentioned have their aspiration closely 

followed by its achievement’. 

28. «i fstiwriq znwffa : WU& 

‘ Oh, even for those who have mastered themselves it is 
difficult to transgress the course of time’. 

29. R ft ^ rpTOWlcf || 9\ ? 

* The grandeur of merits does not decrease even when the 

great people suffer decline’. 

30. OTW: SSST Serf ?T ^ 11?^ 8 

‘ To whom does the company of the noble not br ing 
prosperity’. 

31 . % F&WcT, 

II \\ K 

t The noble return their obligations even at the expense 
of their lives’. 

32. SUFcWPTT ft ?RTfT!s II ^ V s 
‘Affection does not tolerate any impediment’. 

38 . § R=T Wti 

•I ^ II \ \ 

* That is true love, that is real affection, where anger does 

not last long’. 

34 . sfsRr % *r II 

* Who do not side with virtue’. 

35. q^ict §iw_;qi 5 pqRi*. ^®r:gw ftfa: IK« v. 

‘ Instruction imparted by the wise to a deserving person 
produces thousandfold results’. 


36 . 


spcf Rjfsiaift ft li^ « 
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* When fortune is favourable one may get good results 

even from one who is hollow (meritless) within'. 

37. aOlfcnfc ^ * ftr.|| \ \ 

‘ An elephant who has uprooted mountains will not lower 
his tusk for a blade of grass'. 

38 . * ^RTRiwg^scq^ II \ 

‘ One vanquished by the stronger cannot be saved even 
by his own kinsmen'. 

39. sr?T T%cwrftf fw ^Tffrrq: II \% 9 \ 

‘ Oh, the tendencies of one's mind, the complications of 
which are concealed, cannot be fathomed'. 

40 . ?riq I 

sraset \ 

‘ The vile speech of a wicked person shows its foulness 
without yielding its inherent impurity though polished 
with effort, just as copper even though brushed shows 
black stains’. 

41 . §&m f 1 1 \ s v , » » 

* The wicked have foulness of envy just as serpents have 

venom'. 

42. 5% m: tRSPSTRWTglr 

^ct f%: i \ %<\ ® 

‘ The glory of a person who is soiled with dust by paying 
homage to others is a mockery. Bracelets do not adorn 
a person who is armless '. 

43. tIfhisj: 5=fcqsnfacq sRsqqf swemr. 
fe sjrsq 

‘ What is magnanimity but telling the truth ; 

What is selfishness but amassing virtue ; 

What is wickedness but ingratitude ; 

And what is (true) renown but the uplift of the poor'. 
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44. 'fOWlM ^ <T?Mf g d qi% | 

‘.3 

W 5PI sfi^qiWcl (I \ <z,\# 

‘ How can the goddess of glory follow a person who is 
running away (from the battlefield) as she walks with 
soft steps on the road covered with the mire of 
blood’. 

45. e ^rict m ^ sfara i 

mm sr^r^iri mmS n \c,\\ 

‘ He alone lives whose enemy cannot survive when burnt 
with his anger and he who runs away in dread of him 
(the enemy) is forsaken by the G-oddess of Glory \ 

46. mmm ar^srr f| %%: || 

‘ Even Success comes as the proper time for it arrives'. 

An alphabetical list of proper names 1 mentioned in the 

poem. 

1. Aja, XVI, 80. 

2. Apu, XVI, 85 ; XVIII, 5. 

3. Ambari§a, III, 22 ; IV, 43. 

4. ASmaka, V, 33; XVI, 67. 

5. Akfti, V, 4. 

6. Andhra, in, 17; IV, 22. 

7. Babhrn, HI, 32 ; IV, 43 ; XVIII, 19. 

S. Bala, in, S; IV, 22; V, 2, 85; XVI, 76. 

9. Bhattacarya, XX, 36; Father of Sivasvamin. 

10 . Bhlma, III, 19; V, 12; XV II I, 25. 

11 . BhKma, IU, 15. 

1. Most of the names of the Kings occurring in this poem 
can be traced in the Mahabharata and other Pnranas. 

See (i) Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by Pargiter. 

(ii) Index to the Names in the Mahabharata by Sorenson, 
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12. Bhifmaka, HI, 14; V, 8; XVIII, 21. 

13. Bhuridhaman, III, 10; V, 8; XVIII, 21. 

14. Candramitra XX, 35, The Bnddhist preceptor of 
Sivasvamin. 

15. Danta-cakra-or-vaktra, III, 37. 

16. DarSaka, III, 3; V. 46; XVI, 1, 40, 34, 64; XVII, 1. 

17. Dakfinatya, XVIII, 43; XX, 19. Jvapphina. 

3S. Drama, V, 35. 

19. Drdkadhanus, III, 21; IV, 21. Cf. dpdharalha, 
daiaratha. 

20. Dufcsepa, III, 42, cf. Prthusena. 

21. Dhuhdhu, XVI, 83. 

22. Gada, III, 33 ; IV, 22 ; V, 7. 

23. Indu, III, 25 ; IV, 22 ; YVI, 74. 

24. JiSDta, III, 7, 30; IV, 43. 

25. Kapphina, I, 23; II, 18; XVI, 60; XVII, 1, 13; XVIII, 

80 . 

26. Karandbama, III, 36; V, 9; XVIII, 23. 

27. lvadambaka, XVI, 79. 

28. Kandu, XVII, 7. 

29. Kirmlra, III, 16; IV, 22. 

30. Kuknra, XVI, 68; XVIII, 10. 

31. Kanka, IV, 22. 

32. Kanravya, III, 40. 

33. KoSala, XVIII, 39. 

34. KoSaleSvara, XVIII, 39. 

KanSala, II, 31. f P^senajit. 

Kosaladhipa, XVIII, 71 . j 

35. Kypa, IV, 22. 

36. Mada, XVII, 9. 
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37. Madraka, V, 35 ; XVI, 75 : XVIII, 19. 

38. Mann, XVI, 81. 

39. Mncukunds, XVI, 70. 


40. Nala, III, 26 ; IV, 202 ; V, 10. 

41. Narmada, I, 22. 

42. Nisada, V, 34; XVI, 69. 

43. Pavana or Yavana, IV, 22, 43; V, 5. 

44. Pandya, III, 11; IV, 22, 43; XVIII, 16. 

45. Pandu, NVITI, 16. 


46. Prasada, XVI, 72. 

47. Pradyota, III, 31; IV, 43. 

48. Protha, IIT, 34; IV, 22, 43; XVIII, 7. 

49. Prasenajit, II, 32 ; V, 31 ; XVI, 1 , 


50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 
07. 


35, 79. 

Prthudhvaja, III, 29. 
Ragtm, XVI, 66 ; XVIII, 6. 
Rnkmin, III, 38; \ , H* 
Burn, XVI, 84; XV HI. G. 
Reva, I, 42. 

Sahadeva, XVI, 71. 
Samudra, III, 20. 
Subandhu, HI, 0. 

Siibahn, HI, 2; IV, 6, 41. 


setu, III, 13. 
ra, XVI, 77. 

r aBdhra,y,35:XVI,73;XMlI,4. 

ra$tr, II W 2 A. I 77 2 lb- V 3. 
garman, lllj 9 > 1* > - » 5 

avlra, V, 35. 
avlramalla, XVI, 78. 
avalka, H I, 3 9. 
tadhanus, IV , 4o. 


14. 40; XY1I3, 
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68. f^atadhvaja, JJI, 24; V, tl. 

69. gravasti, If, 32, 52. 

70. Strata, V, 35; XVI, 82. 

71. &va, XVI, 76. 

72. i&vasvamin, XX, 38. 

73. f^ri givasvamin, XX, 36. 

74. galva, III, 28. 

75. Sabara, XVI, 47. Kapphina. 

76. Utkala. 111,18. 

77. Ugrasena, HI, 25. 

78. Vindhya, I, 2. 

79. Vyadha, XVIII, 42, Kapphina. 

80. Vasudeva, V, 35. 

81. Yugandhara, XVIII, 18. 

The gabdalankaras 1 used in the Kapphinabkyudayadaip. 

1. Yamakas. 

(i) Yyapeta and avyapeta. 

VI. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 20, 38, 
38,42,44,50,58,64,74, 78, 

84. =20 

VIII. 1-59. =59 

XVIII. 1, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 18, 21 24, 

29, 65, 72, 75, 77. =14 

(«) Samudga. VT. 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 

34, 36, 40,46,48, 52, 54,56, 

60, 62, 66, 68-73. -25 

1. See Kavyadarla, Chapter III, 
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VIII. 60 

-1 


xvm. 60, 74. 

=-2 

(in) Sandasta. 

XVIII. 70. 

=1 

(iv) Mahayamaka. XVIII. 64. 

® 1 

(t?) Pratipadapratiloma, XL 80. 

-1 


XVIII, 26, 

“1 

2. Sarvatobhadra 

XVIII, 34. 

=1 

3. Ekaksara 

xvm, 56 . 


4. Dvvaksara 

XVIII 6, 12, 17, 22, 36, 38, 40, 44, 



46, 48, 49, 52, 55. 

=13 

5. Tryaksara 

XVIII, 51. 

=1 

6. Caturaksara 

XVIII, 3. 

=1 

7. Niro?thya 

XVIIT, 8. 

=1 

8. Atalavya 

XVIII, 20. 

=1 

9. Gomturikabandha XVIII, 25. 

=1 

10. Murajabandha XVIII, 27. 

=1 

11. Kanelbandha 

XVIII, 63. 

=1 

12. Padmabandha XVIII, 31. 

=3 

13. Kriyaguptih 

XVIII, 33. 

“1 


Total 

149 


CONCLUSION. 

The reconstructed Text is based mainly on the readings 
of M s but where P 2 , p s , and P, have furnisned better readings a 
full consideration is given to them. Very few occasions have 
arisen where emendations were felt a necessity, but every attempt 
has been made as faras possible to avoid them. 
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Having gathered together all this information about tins 
Mahakavya and pursued all this study into the salient points 
regarding its language, thought, theme, and style, it seems strange 
that such a poem should have remained comparatively obscure. 
Although it had the distinction of being quoted and referred to 
in anthologies and other works it has not, so far, been commented 
upon. The plausible reason for this seems to be that 
the Brahmanic Literary Society ignored its importance under 
the mistaken belief that it celebrated the triumph of a non- 
Brahmanic faith. It has already been shown that what appears 
to be a triumph on the surface is in reality an attempt to reflect 
the growing tendency of the time to absorb Buddhism in the fold 
of Yai?navism. 

In conclusion, I welcome this opportunity to express my deep 
sense of gratitude to Professor P. W. Thomas, who initiated me 
during my studies at Oxford into this field of Research in Ivavya 
Literature. But for his kind and generous help it would heve been 
impossible to bring to light this literary production of Sivasvamin, 
which has remained in the dark for the last millenium. 1 should also 
like to express my obligations to the Librarian, India Office Library, 
who kindly undertook to supply me with transcripts of the poem 
from the Libraries at Puri and in Kashmir. To Sir Aurel Stein 
I am grateful for his permission to use one of the Mss. in his 
Kashmir Collection deposited in the Indian Institute Library, 
Oxford. ’ 

August 1933. 


OADEI SHANKAR. 



A MARATHI IDIOM. 

Sten Konow. 

When I was preparing the Marathi Volume of the Linguistic 
Survey of India I became interested in an idiom which I thought had 
an exact parallel in my own language, while it did not seem to me to 
be in accord with the general structure of Marathi: a person 
or thing which is going to be spoken of is first, so to say, intro- 
duced through a noun in the nominative ease, and then incorporated 
into the context by means of a pronoun. 

The idiom has been mentioned e.g. in Rev. Ganpatrao E. 
Navalkar’s The Student’s Marathi Grammar (3rd edition, 
Bombay 1894, paras, 566 ff.) : 

“The demonstratives ha and asa are often used appositionaUy, 
and serve the following uses 

1. ha is often used in apposition to the subject, when the 
nominal predicate defines or explains the latter: Rama ha 
Gopajrawatsa mulga hota, Rama was the son of Gopajran; 
Mumbai h§ Sahar ahe, Bombay is a city. 

3. The appositional ha is inflected instead of the nouns for 
which it stands: hattl ghode ani bail hySs tsara ghala, give 
grass to the elephants, horses and oxen; Rama Hari ani Gopa} hyS- 
pek§8 SakhI hu?ar ahe, Sakh! is cleverer than Rama, Hari, and 
GopaJ”. 

Every Marathi book contains examples of this idiom. The 
following are taken from the ^ukasaptati (ed. Schmidt, Leipzig 
1897):- 

1. DewSarma brahman yacl awastha ka$I gha<jUl, the 
brahman DewSarma, his state how became (p. 1) ; 

2. Tyatsa mitr Trivikram yane Vidagdhacudamani ya-name 
guk va Malatl nam§ maina ya-pramapg don paksi Madnas anun 
dll®, his friend Trivikram, — by him, Vidagdhacudamani, — by this 
name a parrot, and a maina by name Malatl, — so much, 
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two birds were brought and given to Madan i.e. his 
friend Trivikram gave Madan two birds, vis. the parrot 
Vidagdhacudamani and the maina Malati (p. 1) : 3. Guncandr 

namS raja yaee pntra sahawartman ramavg ya-staw nana 
prakarS Srngar karun tsalill, she used to pat on various decoration 
for this purpose: ii should be sported together with the son of 
him, vis. the raja Guncandr (p. 4) ; 4. 16 dwarpal yts dhurt- 

Vimal yang samgitlg hot§, then it had been said by him, vis . the 
false Vimal, to them, viz. the door-keepers (p. 13) : 5. Bhlmak 
name raja hota tyatsa putr Mohan to Handatt name sawkar yaci 
Stn LaksmI tlj barobor sambhog karavyas icchit hota, there was 
a raja named Bhlmak, his son Mohan, — he was wishing to enjoy 
himself with her, vis. LaksmI, the wife of him, vis. the banker 
named Haridatt. 

Such sentences do not only belong to the literary language, 
but are, as may be seen from Mr. Navalkar’s remarks, used in 
daily speech. 

In the Marathi volume of the Linguistic Survey we read on 
p. 255 : Patgowarltsa Cindhu Lodhl yacya ka<Je tu tsakrl hotas 
ka, Cindhu Lodhl of Patgowarl, — were you in his service? Here 
it is quite clear that the purpose is to draw attention to Cindhu 
Lodhl, to indroduce him as the chief person concerned with the 
matter in question, and such is evidently the ease in most 
instances. 

It will be seen that the proleptic noun is usually without any 
syntactical connexion with the ensuing sentence. In the opening 
of the fifth Subasaptati example, however, we find a whole 
sentence used instead of a proleptic noun, the predicate hota being, 
it is true, originally a participle, and often the resuming word is 
not an ordinary pronoun, but an adverb. Thus in the Linguistic 
Survey, p. 256: to nidzla hota tewhg tyacya anga warats hote, 
he sleeping was, — then, were they on his body? and, similarly 
in the ^utasapfati, p. 1:- purvl Candrakala nagrjee thay! 
Vikramsen raja rajya karjt astS tethg konlek Haridatt nam§ 
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sawkar rabat hota, formerly when King Vikramsen was reigning 
in Candrakala town, -there a banker named Handatt was staying. 

The same idiom is also known in Hindi. Thus 8. II. Kellogg 
in his Grammar of the Hindi language (2nd edition, London 
1893, para 675 e.> says that the nominative ease ‘'Sometimes 
stands independently by anakolouthon ; as Maharaj we bai$he 
hal, the great king, — he is seated ; sastravioya au sastravidya ye 
dou unc padvl dainewarl hal, sacred science and military science, 
— these two confer high rank*’. 

Professor Turner has boen good enough to give me the 
following, similar, sentences from Nepali : Rama bhane ayo, Rama, 
— he came; Bujhasatva bhane le mahakasta payo, as for 
Bujhasatva,— he fell into misforlune; timi bhane cardo umer- 
ki rabi chen, swami bhane bura rahi chan, as for you,— you are 
in the presence of life ; your husband, — he is old. 

Similar turns of expression will probably also be found 
m other Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and they are also to be 
met with, outside India, e. g. in Germanic languages. The 
following are taken from Falk og Torp, Dansk-norskens syntax 
[Kristiania 1900, p. 276] ; Eirikr hinn sigrss&i konungr i 
Sviujo s , harm hafsi • fengit, Eirik the Victorious, king of 
Sweden,— he had got; inn gamli hrimnrours, hann kollum ver 
Yihi, the old ogre,— him we call Ymer; men Thor han haver sin 
hamm er mist, but Thor,— he has lost his hammer; ja, eln 
derber and trockener Spass, nichts geht uns dameber, yes, a 
saucy and dry fun,— nothing surpasses that. 

It is not necessary to look out for further non-Indian 
parallels. The idiom is evidently spread over a wide area, and 
we have every reason for thinking that it is fairly old. 

In. India it can be traced back to an early period. In his 
tmper on the Manikiala inscription (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society' 1909, p. 650). Professor Lneders mentions “those 
parenthetical sentences that are found in Pali prose texts, and 
gives as an example Jataka I, 27S: bodhisatto na^abalo 
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thamisampanno nadiya orimatlrato uppatitva dipakassa orato 
nadlmajjhe eko pitth.ipasa.no atthi tasmim. nipatati, the 
Bodbiasttva, having the vigour of an elephant and full of 
strength, having jumped form th»s side of the river, — on this side 

of the island, m the midst of the river, is a projecting rock,— on 

that he jumps down. 

Another example of the same kind (1. e. IV, p. 290) may 
follow : tada te ubho sarnvasam kappetva tasmim yeva sare 
ekasmiin dlpake kalambarukkho atthi samanta udakena 
parikhitto tasmiin kulavakaxp katva pativasimsu, then those 
two, having set up a joint nousehold, in that very lake, on an 
island, is a kalamba-tree,- there they built their nest and 
lived. 

In both these instances we seem to be justified in speaking 
of parenthetical sentences. What we have before ns is, first a 
nominative, accompanied by a gerund, and introducing ns to the 
real subject; then a complete sentence indicating a locality, and, 
finally, a danse, giving the relationship between both. 

The contents of the ‘’parenthetical” sentence can, however, 
also be given as an independent nominative. I take the following 
examples from the Dlghanikaya, Vol. Ill; so sattamadivasaip. 
alasakena kalarp karissati, kalakato ca Kalakanja nama asura 
sabbanihluo asurakayo tatra uppajjissati (p. 1), in seven days 
he will die, and having died -the Asnras called Kalakanja, the 
lowest Asura host,— there he will be born; pnratthimena 
Vesaliyam Udenam nama cetiyam tam natikkameyyaip fp. 7), 
to tbe east of VaiSali the caitya called Udayana,— that I may 
not go beyond. 

We may call such sentences parenthetical, but we might also 
speak of prolepfie nominatives, and at all events there is a 
striking similarity with the Mai athi idiom, even more, perhaps, 
than seems to be the case at first sight. 

From Pali l turn to the north-western Prakrit of the 
KliaroSthi inscriptions. 
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In the Patika copper-plate we read after the date : etaye pnrvaye 
kSaharatasa Cukhsasa ca ksatrapasa Liako Kusuluko nama tasa 
putro Patiko Takha&laye nagare utarena praeu de£o Ksema 
nama atra [*de]3e Patlko apratithavita bhagav ita sakamuiiisa 
Sariraip [*pra] tithaveti, on this day, 1 of the ksahara'a and 
ksatrapa of Cukhsa,— I-haka Kusulaka by name, his son Patika, - 
in the town of Taksalila, the north-eastern region, Ivsema by n am e 
—there Patika establishes a non-estab!ished relic of Bhagavat 
gakyamuni. Here we can be in doubt about the words ksaharatasa 
Cukhsasa ca ksatrapasa. They may be connected with the preced- 
ing etaye purvaye, or else toe saatence starts with the case 
required by the context, but then runs on through unconnected, 
proleptic, nominatives. 

The inscription on the Mathura Lion Capital begins: mahaksa- 
[tra]vasa Rajulasa agramahes(r)i Ayasia Kumuia dhit(r)a 
Kharaostasa yuvarana mat(r)a Nadadiakasa [taye] .... garira 
prat(r)ithavit(r)o, the mahakfatrapa Rajula’s queen, Ayasia 
Kamuia, daughter of tin crown-prince Kharaosta, mother of 
Nadadiaka, by her a relic was established. 

In the Wardak inscription we have, after the date: imena ga- 
d(r)ig(r)ena Kamagulyaputra Vagramareg(r)a s(r)a iSi Khav- 
adam(r)i kadalayig(r)a Vagramarig(r)a viharam(r)i thu. 
[ba]m(r)i bhag(r)avada Sakyamune sarira parithaveti, 
at that instant the Kamagulya-scion Vagramarega,— he being 
settled here in Khawat, in the Vagrmaregavihara, in a stupa 
establishes Bhagavat Sakyamuni’s relic 


1. I take purva to mean tithi, Since there may be two 
tithis ending on the same civil day, in which case the 
first gives the number of the day, and since purva espe- 
cially means *'the first of two” (cf. Wdc-kernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik III, para 203d), I think that purva in such dates 
means “deciding tithi” and then tithi generally. If I am right, 
this detail is of importance for the question about the Indian 
calendar. 
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It will be seen that we have everywhere to do with proleptic 
nominatives, or with parenthetical sentences. 

But we can go still further back. In The Syntax of cases in 
the narrative and descriptive prose of the Brahmapas, Vol. I. 
(Heidelberg 1926), p Iff, Professor Oertelsays; “In a normal 
Indo-European sentence a given case-form is chiefly related to 
some other element of the sentence; in fact, the expression of such 
relation of one member of a clause to another is the main func- 
tion, — and from the point of view of strict syntax the only 

function— , of the Indo-European declensional endings’' 

“But there are instances in which the close knitting of a clause is 
loosened and a certain disintegration, the degree of which may 
vary, sets in. When such a loosening of the syntactical joints, in 
whatever degree, has taken place we my speak of the disjunct 
use of case-forms.” 

“A noun may retain the case-form which is required by the 
syntactical setting but be lifted out of its proper place and placed 
usually at the head of the clause, and be then resumed in its proper 
place by a demonstrative pronoun.” 

“Instead of the resumption of the proleptic case by a de- 
monstrative pronoun the incipient disintegration may be out- 
wardly marked by the intrusion of a particle separating the prolep- 
tic case from the main verb .... This kind of prolepsis is confined 
to the nominative. It c mtains the germ of an absolute case. 
The verb is always accompanied by an infinite verb-form, either 
a participle or a gerund.’ ’ 

“A noun may be lifted out of the sentence, but instead of 
showing the proper case-form required by the syntactical setting 
it is put in the nominative ease and later resumed, by a demon- 
strative pronoun in the proper oblique case. The nominative 
whieh thus anticipates an oblique ease is, from the syntactical 
point of view, wholly severed from the rest of the clause and 
hangs, so to speak, in the air.” 
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It would be difficult to give a better commentary on the 
various sentences discussed above. I shall add some of Professor 
OertePs examples of this progressive “disintegration'’: — 

Saqivatsaro vaiv-aitan so’ntaratisthat, the year indeed, — 
that stood between them ; devah pitaro manusyas te’anyata asan, 
the gods, fathers, men, they were on one side; tat purus o ’manavah 
sa enan brahma gamayati, then a non-human man,— he makes 
them go to the Brahma; ’prano ’panas caksnh Srotram ity etani 
vai purusam akaran, out-breathing, in-hreathing, sight, hearing, 
—these have made man; pranam vyanam apanam tan eva 
yajamane dadhati, out-breathing, through-breathing, in-breathing 
— these he places into the sacrificer; yajhaya yajamanaya atmane 
tebhya ev-aSisam a£aste, for the sacrifice, for the saerifieer, for 
himself, — for them he makes a blessing; paSavo vag indriyam 
pranapanau tair va Indro ’kamayata sayujyam gaccheyam iti, 
cattle, vigour, out-and in-breathing,— with them Indra wished: 
may I be united; deva ha vai yajnam tanvanas te 
’suraraksebhya asangad bibhayaip cakruh, the gods being 
engaged in performing the sacrifice, — they were afraid of the 
Asuras and Raksasas lest they should cling to them; Kanvo 
vai NarSado jyog apratisthitaS caran so ’kamayata, Kanva 
Narsada, wandering for a long time without support — he desired; 
Indro vai vrtraip hatva sa imanil lokan abhyajayat, Indra having 
slain vrtra— he won these worlds; 

atithyena vai deva istva tant samad avindat, the gods having 
sacrificed with the great-offering, them discord befell; 

sa vai eatur upahvayamano ’tha nan*ev-opahvayate, verily 
he calling four times upon (her),— yet he calls upon (her) in 
different ways, as it were ; 

devaS ca va asuraS c-aditye. vyayacchantas taip d*va 
abhyajayan, the gods and the Asuras contending about aditya,— 
him the gods won. 
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It will be seen that we have exactly the same turn of expres- 
sion as in the modern idiom. I have arranged the sentences in 
accordance with Professor Oertel's view, and they apparently allow 
us to follow the development from the strictly syntactical sequence 
through prolepis to something which we may call an absolute 
nominative. 

“ The psychological process ”, says Professor Oertel, “which 
gives i'ise to the Pendent Nominative appears to be as follows: 
The speaker begins to utter his statement before the syntactical 
mould into which Ms thought is to be east is fully matured, i. e. 
before the syntactical integration of its parts Las fully taken place. 
A s he starts speaking, his attention is fixed upon a single item 
of the thought-complex irrespective of the relation which it will ul- 
timately bear to the other elements of the clause. The remainder 
of the thought-complex takes its syntactical shape after the pend- 
ent nominative has been uttered and thus the proper syntactical 
relation of the nominative to the rest of the sentence must be 
afterwards indicated by a resumptive prononn. The nominative is 
chosen as pendent case because it is the only case which not only 
expresses (as subject case)' syntactical relation but also implies the 
absence of all syntactical relation (as in titles, headings lists). 
Conversely the attention of the hearer is more strongly directed to 
such an abnormal nominative, so that the emphatic attention of the 
speaker is communicated to the hearer.” 

The process described by Professor Oertel is psychologically 
quite intelligible, and, if his view is right, we should have to 
assume that it had taken place independently in several Indo- 
European languages. And in India it must have begun at a very 
early date. For a good example is e. g. found in the very first 
hymn of the Rgveda, v. z. Agnih purvebhir rsibhir l<j[yo nutanair 
uta, sa devS eha vaksati, Agni, worthy of praise by old r?is and 
by new ones, — he will bring the gods hither. 

I have already mentioned some European paralles. And in 
Iranian we have quite similar idioms. 
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In the Belli stun inscriptions of Darius we r^ad: pasava 1 
martiya magus aha Gaumata nama hauv udapatata haca Pai§i 
yauvadaya arakadriss nama kaufa haca avadasa (I, II), then 
there was a Magus, Gaumata by naim, — he started fi'om 
Paisiyauvada, the hill called Arakadri, — from that; avam Gauma- 
tam tyam magum avajanam uta tyai-saiy fratama martiya 
anusiya ahanta Sikayauvatis nama dida Nisaya nama dahyaus 
Madaiy avadasim avajanam. that Magus Gaumata I slew and the 
foremost men who followed him,— the fastness called Sikayauvati, 
the province called Nisaya, in Media, — there I slew him; pasava 
adam karam fraisayam Vidarna nama Parsa maua bandaka 
avamsam marristam akunavam— yaua Madam pararasa Marus 
nama vardanam Madaiy avada hamaranam akimaus (II 6), 
afterwards I sent an army,— the Persian named Vidarna., my 
subject, — him I made their chief ; when lie came te Media, — the 
town called Maru, there he made battle. 

Here it does not seem to be the case that the speaker was 
not, to begin with, conscious of the syntactical connexion. It is 
evident that the use of the pendent nominative is due to his desire 
to be precise, to draw attention to the person or locality mention 
ed in the pendent nominative. And this consideration, and the 
wide distribution of the idiom, lead me to the conclusion that here 
we have the explanation of the phenomenon. It is not due to a 
loosening of the syntactical joints, but takes us back to a pre- 
syntactical stage of the language, which has left its traces, as 
samskaras, in various Indo-European languages. 

Professor Oertel rightly remarks that the Indo-Erropean nomi- 
native is not only the case form of the subject, but is also , used 
when there is no syntactical relation, where the purpose is only to 
mention, to single out some person or thing to which attention is 
drawn. And this is probably the oldest function of the nominative, 
and we may be justfied in raising the question whether the com- 
mon s- suffix is not, in its origin, identical with the demonstrative 
pronoun sa, used to resume tho word just as in our idiom. It 
might even, with some plausibility, be contended that the case in- 
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flexion generally has taken its origin from pronominal additions, 
and this view could be strengthened through parallels e. g. from 
Munda and Tibeto-Burman languages. 

At all events, the non-syntactieal use of the nominative dates 
back to the Indo-Erropean period, and the wide-spread use of 
the pendent nominative in many Indo-European languages is an 
old inheritance, which has held its own in spite of the development 
of a connected syntax. 

We are sometimes reminded of the well-known arrangement 
of some Gandhara sculptures. 

It we look at Fig. 254 in M. Fouelier’s standard work, L’art 
greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, we have, to the left, a monkey 
carrying an alms-bowl, in the centre the Buddha seated with the 
bowl in his hands, and, to the right, the monkey going away 
empty handed : vanarah kaScit patram grhitva-Buddho Bhagavan 
padmasana aslnas,— tasmai dattva so ’pakramat, would be an 
adequate description of the scene. The artist visualizes the various 
stages, one after the other, without melting them together into one 
picture. 

The narrative style represented by our idiom proceeds in the 
same way. The speaker has the oceurence before his mind’s eye, 
and visualizes detail after detail. We are reminded of the frequent, 
and no doubt very old, use of parataxis instead of hypotaxis, a 
state of things, which has never been quite discarded in Sanskrit, 
especially when some person’s words are rendered. 

We are fully justified in speaking of an ancient visualistic 
style, and it would not he difficult to point at its traces in several 
features of Sanskrit syntax. The clearest ones are perhaps found 
in the idiom dealt within the preceding pages. 
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MAN AND HIS BECOMING IN THE UPANISADS. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, D. Lilt., Mjl. 

I am here suggesting, that this is a needed study. It would 
surely be a good thing, if of those who are competent, some man 
would undertake it in some detail. Without such guidance, we 
others, the incompetent, walk stumblingly; first because of the 
language, secondly because of the translators, and the commen- 
tators, of later dates, on whom they too largely depend. There 
is first the Vedie double verb to express existence, past, present, 
future : as and bhii (bhav— ), paralleled by the German sein and 
werden, but for which we English, to our much loss, have not 
kept alive a second verb as strong as the first. Now it needs first- 
hand acquaintance with texts and with historic changes in their 
idiom to pronounce, with a flair born of long experience, whether 
in a given passage the word bhu, as bhavati or otherwise inflec- 
ted, means a more than does asti, or a less, or the same or not the 
same. 


I wrote on this matter to my friend and fellow- worker, Mr. 
Helmer Smith, asking too about the parallel Swedish terms, which 
are of mueh interest. In his kind, informative reply, which I am 
permitted to quote, he concludes by seeing danger in German 
trea tme nt of the Vedie in this connexion, their language being too 
supple, too rich, their “marvellous philosophical vocabulary being 
borrowed from Romanticism.” and that when, e. g., the Upanisads 
give us the time-triad in terms of bhu : yad bhiitac ca bhavac ca 
bhavisyac ca , 1 * Or again anyatra bhiitac ca bhavyac ca 8 , “this bhavat 
is not necessarily das Werdende.” 

As to that I would reply: Gently, my friend, it is not a cons- 
tant rendering of bhavat by werdea in the German (Deussen) and 


1. Brh 3, 8, 3. 

% Kath. 2, 14. So in many other passages. 
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German-born (Max Muller) translators 5 works that has led me to 
put forward this inquiry. It is rather their frequent evasion of 
werden or become; their recourse not only to asti, but to other and 
makeshift terms whieh has helped to force the inquiry from me; 
forced me to ask here (a) Is bhava— sometimes either just asti, or 
one of those makeshifts! ( b ) Has a commentator been seducing? 
(c) Has there been a wish, eonseious or uneonseious, to belittle 
the significance in ‘werden,’ ‘becoming,’ either in the translator 's 
own mind, or as not to be made much of in the utterances of the 
older Upanisads? 

Let me first dwell on that wish as indicative of a present 
day attitude. Our literature has rung with the word evolution 
for some time, but so much have we been concerned with its appli- 
cation to things material, that we have never fitly linked it up 
with the idea of becoming as of the nature of the very man. And 
by man, I do not mean mind, or a complex or product of mind and 
body; I mean the mind-er, he whose ways in using body are 
mind. 1 2 But then we think about this as we do, as M. Bergson 
reminded us some years ago in London* — just because our science 
happened to begin with the material and not with the immaterial. 
We shall one day be as alive and alert about the unseen very man, 
the purusa, as essentially in process of becoming, as we are now 
about evolutionary processes in matter. 

I say this, as in the second place true of modern treatises on 
the Upanisads, so far as I have had access to them. These works 
have rung with the phrase Tat tvam asi for some time, yet so much 
have they been concerned with identity as being, that the tremen- 


1. Presidential Address, Soc. for Psyehieal Research. 

2. “Not the bundle called the “me”, but the I__who 

inspects it.” G. Radha Krishnan, Philosophy Qf the 
Upanisads, 




dous problem of identity through becoming has, so I have found, 
been relatively neglected. I have consulted several such works, 
also indexes and tables of contents. But either the word Becoming 
is omitted (e. g. the Index volume on S. B. E.), or it is barely 
mentioned (e. g. Dr. Hume’s translation, on whieh more presently), 
or it is only mentioned as being “contested” (e. g. Deussen’s trans- 
lation, on which more presently). 

Now in that the word has been practically passed over, this can 
only mean one of the three things : either (a) the writer, or (5) 
the indexer, or both were not interested in the word becoming, 
or (c) the Upanisads do not show sueh interest in it as to merit 
treatment, or index-plaee. As to the last instance in indexes, 
given above, surely, if a term be so significant, that the " con- 
testing ” (Bskdmpfung) of it is sufficiently prominent in the 
text to call for a place in the Index, there is good reason, in a 
great historic succession sueh as the Upanisads admittedly form, 
to suspect, that the same term has, earlier in that succession, 
been championed. And I contend 2 that we do find this upholding 
of ‘becoming’. But Deussen happened to be not only a fervent 
Vedantist, but a staunch Parmenidean— he admitted as much 
to me himself — for whom u what is. Is”, for whom becoming 
was " illusion.” Hence, whereas he is very happy over the 
Bestreitung of Werden in I&a & Manqlukya, & its "glorious con- 
tinuation in Gaudapada’s Karika”, 1 he tends to belittle the 
striking and very frequent bhu-raf ere rices in the older Upanisads, 
and often uses a weak substitute for what we should expect to 
find rendered by werden. 

To take but one instance out of dozens: in the well known 

passage on the dissolution of the bodily and mental complex, 

Brhad. 3,2,13 : kvayam tada purufo bhavati! "where then does the 
• ' * 


1. Sechzig Upanishad, P. 527. f. 
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'man * (the soul) eome-to-be ?, in other words, "where there- 
after does the becoming (whieh is the very life of the soul) go 
on?" Deussen makes the feeble rendering "Wo bleibt dann 
der Mensch (remains the man)?” Does the Sanskritist rejoin: 
But bhavati here means just “ is,” “ happens ” ‘'finds himself?” 
He does not convince me. but 1 bow and give another instance. 
In Taittiriya 1,4,1, aurtasya Deva dharani bhiiyasam: "May I, 0 
God, become bearer of the immortal , *' Deussen gives 

us” moge ich . . . sein’ ” Wnat waste of a fine word ready to hand! 
Surely the act of praying is man’s will reaching into the Divine 
Will willing to become, to bs-a-More than he is! There is not 
even metrical excuse, for he has anyway, in rendering otherwise 
faithfully, got too mueh into the line to scan. Deussen then 
didn’t want to find any signs of appreciated becoming; he was 
not a sufficiently disinterested historian to seek for such signs ; 
he e\en went out of his way to avoid them. He is therefore 
np safe guide for those who depend on translations. 

Nor for that matter are Rfier and Max- Muller, or in the one, 
the greatest Upanisad- Bfhadaranyaka— H erold . 3 Far better 
in this one subject do I find Dr. R. E. Hume, who renders bhava- 
by ‘ become ’ far oftener than any of those four, even though 
he too here and there lapses. To take an instance out of many ; 
he alone of all the five has, in the following, ' become ’ and not 
'is ’ :-in the life (in his other body) of the man in the earth- 
body’s sleep, earthly relations become invalid; "mother becomes 
notmother_$ramana not Srama^ Vedas not Vedas” — * how 


1. Messrs. Mead and Chattopadyaya’s translation -alas! 
unfinished, but breathing more the Indian Spirit 
than any other- usually has ‘become’, but there too a#8 
a few lapses and makeshift terms. 

2. Brh. 4, 3, 22. 
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much better and fitter here is ‘ becomes ’ than f is ’ ! And yet, in 
the impressive teaching of the homily in the Taittirlya, taken over 

by the bakyans: 8 matrdevo bhava, ‘pitrdevo bhava’ become he- 

who-has-mother-(as)-God, become he-who has-father (as)-God, Dr. 
Hume with the rest falls back on ‘ Be one for whom, etc..’ Just 
as if the teacher were not trying to make the pupil come to-be 
better, more, than he has been ! And further, when, in the 
Maitri Upani§aa, (6, 8), the teacher urges that the Atman be 
sought after under its many attributes (the list is probably 

later) of ISana, S&mbhu, Bhava , Dr. Hume has preferred here 

to render the last as " the Existent”, and not as the Becoming 

and leaves us wondering. 

This may sound eaptious, but it will be, I think, conceded, 
that if we use a static term, (and that the strongest we have — be — ) 
for an idea whieh is pretty obviously dynamic, progressive, we are 
weakening the emphasis on the progress: we are literally, if not 
virtually, using the drill-sergeant’s command: "As you were!” We 
are bidding, it not like the sergeant, to revert, at best to be “marking 
time”. Now my concern in these suggestions is with his other 
order; “March!”. I have after years of study been driven to hear 
that in the mandate of ^akyamuni; and in studying him and his 
day, I am driven to see, that it was also in the mandate of the 
advanced wing of that day, in teachers of the established religion. 

I will try briefly to buttress this assertion. Conceding all 
the way to the Vedic expert, that bhu may not always mean as 
strong a “More” over as— as becoming is over be-ing, I would at 
least remind him of this; In the Rik and Sanaa Vedas I find the 
verb' bhu*, bhava-, finite tenses only, used some 40 times. In 
the 9 Upanisads, generally ranked’ as the oldest, I find the same 
finite verb used some 300 times. Bulk for bulk I believe this 


3. Anguttara Nikaya, i, 132. 
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represents a great proportional increase, in the use of the bhu 
by the latter over the use in the former stratum of Vedie literature. 
The old Upanisads are mainly in prose as the Vedas are not; but, 
in the few metrical portions also use is made of bhu ; it is not a 
word confined to prose. The bhu contexts in these Upanisads are 
as follows (approximately) : 

Aitareya — 4 KauSTtaki 18 Bphadaranyaka 86 

Katha _ 18 Chhandogya 60 Maitri 16 

Kena _ 2 Taittiriya _ 10 SSvetaSvatara __ 6 
If to these we add the number of times the verb is used within 
many of the contexts, we get at least 3J0. It will be said, that 
from these we must deduct the cases of the verb used in the future, 
where as becomes bhu. I on the contrary would suggest, that the 
preoccupation with the future, worded necessarily as “will become” 
weakens the ease for '‘being”. It is a good point for the metaphy. 
sician who has seen that he must broaden his outlook by including 
history: Does Being, as that whieh will be, remain Being? 

Other cases for which deduction may be claimed are matters 
of material change or happening: as in Brh. 6, 3, 13: ‘'fourfold 
becomes the wood of the figtree,” or whereas in German, one 
would say es wurde Nacht for night fell. And there is the 
(apparent) idiomatic expression : tad api eso gloko bhavati, rendered 
“as to that there is this verse.” Translators have apparently 
thought that the speaker is quoting a mantra. I would suggest 
that save where, if at all, the passage is recognized as of a Veda, or 
of an Upanisad deemed older, it may be that a coming to pass of a 
creative effort is meant, the teacher suspends his prose ; improviz* 

ing afflatus has arisen: “there becomes (in mi) this verse In 

Pali the expression is common in the Aorist: evam a*sa ahosi : 
“thus it occurred to him”. But I deduct and pass. 

There still remains, as I rightly or wrongly see it, a preoccu- 
pation with the word ‘become’, which in its frequency is I believe 
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new, and as new, significant of something new in teaching. I must 
here be content with the numerical statement. Were I to give the 
full analysis I have made, this sketch would grow too long. Our 
translators, excepting the welcome literalness in this respect 
in Dr. Hume, show, that either £ to be’, or other words could have 
been used by the utterers (and by later editors), where in the text 
we find ‘to become. ’ But they don’t; they choose to use bhava — 
And I am not here including the future tense; I am concerned, 
with the marked frequency of bhavati; (as present or ‘historic 
present') and also with this, that in nearly every ease it is used of 
the very man, the self ; and also with this, that in most cases we 
see the man, in becoming, as becoming More, and also, here and 
there as becoming the Most. In this frequency I see no mere 
chanee, no wording without a cause. 

Rightly or wrongly I see in it a pre- occupation with the man, 
not as being, but as in process of becoming, which is new, and 
which is or should be felt to be, deeply significant. So deeply or 
I would say, so highly significant, that it could not be more so. I 
seem in these Upanisads to be in a world of teachers profoundly 
convinced of the truth of a great and new mandate in religion, 
not put forward as new by them — but by a Helper of man of an ear- 
lier, not much earlier date— which they are developing, amplifying, 
vindicating. That mandate was, that the man has it in his nature, 
by becoming More to become ultimately. That Most Who he 
(potentailly) is. They had no word for “potentially”. fJVe owe 
the wording to Aristotle.) So they fell back on the word, the 
great word which they had at hand, the word ‘'become.” ‘'Man is 
Brahman” means: Man is becoming Brahman: — Tat tvam bhavasi. 
Once we substitute this verb for the asi which editors have, with 
a repudiated Becoming, handed down to us, then a gospel which, 
as stated, is perhaps the height of impiety, becomes a message of 
light and hope to every man, in that it is the very guarantee of his 
personal salvation, in that it makes every stage in life, no matter 
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how many the lives, supremely worth living. 

But with man as linked, in Becoming, with Deity, there 
would necessarily go a mighty sublimation of that attribute. And so 
we find it raised “to the highest power”: we find it as positive 
attribute of Deity in action in the creation, as conceived in 
Taittirya, Brhadarapyaka and elsewhere. Here is no mere 
uttered fiat : here is the Divine Artist becoming, Itself becoming, 
in the desire from being One to become More, Many ; “'Let Me bring 
forth Myself,” etc. 1 Becoming is here raised, from a state of 
progress from the imperfect to the less imperfeet, to the glorified 
level and sphere of the work of one we call a great genius; be- 
eoming is now a becoming-other, a becoming a new Manifold, the 
Divine Play (Ilia) of That Who, as Ramanuji wrote, "creates and 
reabsorbs the universe 

This was a bold word ; it was a conferring "the Imnortal” 
on man as a corollary of his nature, and not, as in earlier mantras, 
a destiny conditional only on a man performing this and that 
prescribed aet. We see this : "the mortal becoming immortal’ 
lingering on in the Upanisads. It was too great a gospel to 
withstand inevitable reaction. Was not immortality a chief aim 
of the sacrifice ? Was this to be pronounced unnecessary? An d 
so those progressive teaehers became as were the prophets beside 
the priests in Israel: their great mantras survived more or less 
intaet and established, but the ecclesiastical ritual remained also 
and with it reaction set in. 


1. Not only in the one verb did the early teaehers word 
becoming though they use it where translators do not (cf . e. g. 
M M. m Brh. 3, 2, 5) ; vibhavati, develop, is used (Bph. 1 , 4, 11), 
and such a play-in-words as adhi-ardh (develop, greatly thrive) and 
adhi- ardha (one and a half Bj*h. 3, 9, 10). Others might be adduced, 
?uch as ma gamaya "make me to go” (Bph. 1, 3, 27), 
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The reaction against the concept that man, in becoming, is 
but being true to his divine nature, may, I suggest, be seen 
creeping up in the Maitri, but no more. It is not till the L§a and 
the Mandukya, that actual repudiation is worded. 1 The Ssveta 
gvatara cannot be said to sound this change. Still for it does the 
man beeome, namely “on seeing the very Atman, unitary, end- 
won, griefless,” albeit it speaks of time not wholly in terms of 
becoming: the present is now not “the become” but “what the 
Vedas tell”; doubtless metrical exigency drove here. But the 
Maitri begins to 'hedge’ on the matter of creation as a becoming 
of the Highest. In it the speaker makes the primaeval Man, when 
creating, not desire to become, but (a) "brood upon himself” 

(abhidhyayan), ( b ) "think (Let me enter )”, (c) “utter ”, 

Even here the traditional way lingers, for we read " This One 
became threefold, eightfold, etc.” Yet the three substitutes I 
give, whereas they may by some be rated as riper thought, reach- 
ing out after more fitting terms, may rather indicate a shrinking 
from the earlier, bigger conception of becoming, and are ushering 
in a shrinkage in it, a reinstatement of the Highest as Being, and 
not as Bhavat. 

In the later iSa and Mandukya Upanisads, later I deem by 
several generations, later than the beginnings of Buddhism, we see 
implicit the confession, that this matter of becoming versus being 
had evolved into a battlecry in religious debate, becoming being 
now termed sambhiiti, a term whieh I do not find in the older 
Upanisads. Becoming is now reduced to mean, not exercise of an 
ever new Manifold in That who is, but an originating from that 
which was not which is a different thing ; and as involving a 


1. I am aware that the Maitri is said to quote the 3£a 
(7. 11), but this is only in the admittedly later Khilas, 
or 6th and 7 th Sections. 
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complement of decay, which is a different thing. And in the 
comment of Gaudapada, which Deussen’s biassed zeal forces upon 
readers of his Upanisad translation, we are landed in the view 
which sees, in the manifold and becoming, illusion, and that what 
really is eannot become, becoming in truth being only of what is 
there already. In the l£a, while there is the seed of decay of faith 
in becoming, in that it is viewed as involving passing away, we yet 
retain the faith, that the man “in becoming wins the goal/’ Here 
then is a becoming which, being of what is by nature divine, does 
not involve decay subsequent to maturity. In the Mandukya com- 
mentary, the halting logic of the iSa is purged, but at the fearful 
eost of voting becoming in the very man, the self, to be an illusion. 
And this coupling decay with becoming appears, a source of bane, 
in Buddhism. 

It is the word of the “after man’’, reflecting his own age, 
unable to discern the greatness in the older wordings which were 
nearer in time to one of the greatest gospels of this world’s 
history. And when I note, in the many translations of this lite- 
rature, how the afterman in commentary has biassed the modern 
translator, I yield consent to K. E. Neumann’s trenchant remark, 
that “when ecclesiastical fathers and doctors go to work with the 
best will to clear up dark mantras, they speak as would the blind 

of colour Auf machtigem Glanz folgt naturgemass Naeht/’ 

But ■with this added reservation:— -that I would undertake no 
translation of scriptures without consulting commentaries, both 
for what they have said and for just that w T hich they do not say, 
for herein also is history. 

When all is said however, the commentator remains as one 
who sees worth in the Less and the Worse. For they, that is, 
their age has no longer understood the real message round which 
the Sayings on which they comment were uttered. So they fall 
back on less direct, and weaker meanings of tforfls, Thus through 
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them the strong causative of bhfi is veiled under the idea of foster 
or cherish, as in Aitareyya 4, 2, 3. And elsewhere are such 
weaker renderings, as “propitiating”, “comforting”, “pleasing” 
the devas, of this same causative, with which the strong bhavay* 
has, in the first instance, nothing to do. Why should we really 
feel compelled to fall back on such derivative renderings? In the 
Aitareya, the mother is “making her embryo become”— that is 
all in order. But why should we not also make devas become, 
that is, be More, Better than they were, and they make us the 
same? The Vedie scholar with a pantheon of “gods” filling the 
picture, may smile. But the passage I have in mind, to which my 
colleague, Dr. W. Stede has drawn my attention: 

devan bhavayatanena te deva bhavayantu vah, 

Paraspararp bhavayantah Sreyah param avapsyatha, 
which my colleague Dr. Barnett has rendered : “With this eomfort 
ye the gods and let the gods eomfort you, etc. ... is from the Gita 
(III, 11 ), in a context reckoned as a later interpellation by Garbe. 
By that time devas were, as we have them in early Buddhist tra- 
dition, virtually the wise and kindly gentlemen who had passed for 
a while from earth to the next world, and often eame baek to those 
who were yet on earth either to give or to receive good counsel 
and who were very likely, their life-span over, coming baek again 
to earth in the long Marga of each man’s becoming. Thus the 
mutual making-to-beeome in the More towards the Most is a very 
reasonable advice. 

But a less wholesome expression crept up and is also visible 
in those passages judged by the same able critic to be later. This 
is the term brahmabhuta: become- the -Most. 1 The term may, like 
other affixes : — maya, — gala, have eome at some time to express 
our ‘of the nature of’, or 'akin to’. But we do not find this com- 
pound in earlier Vedic, and in these probably early instances it 


%, Bhagavadgjta 5» 24; 6, 27; 18, 54* 
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seems highly significant, namely, that the happy state of the 
Yogi consists, among other features, in his "being brahmabhuta.” 
Here we have, as it were, said farewell to the healthy state of 
willing to become, of living in that willing, and thereby becoming 
step by step as far Brahma- wards as it is given any man, however 
saintly, to become on earth. The one-in-nature- with the Most is 
realized, but to the exclusion of any emphasis on, any joy in, the 
becoming More on the Way to the Most. It is a premature value in 

the ■‘done'’-’; and again — another later symptom it is value in the 

Idea, rather than the Thing; and that means that the man is hold- 
ing himself in worth as mind, rather than as he who is minding. 
As we should expect, the mind-ridden monasticism of early Bud- 
dhism shared in the expression, calling both the recluse and its 
founder Brahmabhuta, 

'‘experiencing happiness dwells with the self become-Brahman.” 1 2 

But whereas the Buddhist eame to slur over, and linall y lose 
sight of, this once vital phrase, the Vedantist saw in it only the 
idea of identity, losing sight of the needed making-actual the 
potential oneness. The commentators’ tradition no longer values 
the idea or the word bhavat, or its causative, in its earlier meaning, 
nor for that matter do we either, and so we too, I venture to 
think, fail either to see, or to value what the original utterers 
were, it may be, trying to say. 

And this was, not the “thou art That” in the preposterous 
sense of the one term equating the other in any complete sense of 
the word, but the Tat tvam asi only where both asi and bhavasi 
coincide, both in the spirit and in the letter ; Tat tvam bhavifiyati 
Only in becoming the More, with the will ever working, will the 
man ultimately “be” in and as the Most.* In such holy becoming 

1. Majjhirna, I. 341 f ; 412; Anguttara, II, 206, 111; etc.; 

2. As G. Radhakrishnan well says: “The God-in-man is a task 
as well as a faet.” Philosophy of, the Upanigads. 
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there is no complementary decay to follow, as in things material; 
it is a Becoming-other in the More and the Many, whieh, in virtue 
of the man being the Self in-the-Most only potentially, or in the 
germ, is in his case of necessity a becoming less imperfect. But 
it is little wonder that we so veil this word of the life-career in, 
not body or mind, but the very purusa when that purosa himself 
we of to day keep so in the background. And we had not else so 
lost sight of the Becoming whieh was what the gakyamuni was 
trying to say in his Way-figure, and for whieh India’s mediaeval 
manuals blamed his followers, the Bauddhas, the Saugatas. For 
these followers had themselves lost the message of Becoming in 
the greater sense, just as their erities saw in it only an impossible 
becoming out of nothing. 


C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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THE FOURFOLD ASPECT OF THESUPREMEBEING IN 
MANICHAEISM. 

A. V. Williams Jackson , 

Columbia University , New York City, U. S. A. 

Some hesitation is felt in offering to a great master like Sir 
George A. Grierson a small contribution on a subject relating to 
Maniehaeism, but all matters concerning the Middle East come 
within the field of his profound erudition. Moreover, India (that 
is, Northern India) is included by Alblrunl, together with China 
(or Chinese Turkistan), as among the regions in which Mani 
preached his gospel while in exile from Persia 1 2 The theme 
chosen here for presentation relates to a tenet in Mam’s religion 
with regard to the four chief aspects of the Godhead. 

We are familiar with an expression in the Greek 
Formula of Abjuration which accurately refers to the 
God of Mani as ‘The Father of Greatness withfourfaees 
(i. e. aspects).’® This striking attribute represents the divine 
figure as f o u r f o 1 d in his majesty. 3 


1. Sachau, Chronology of Ancient Nations by AlbirQnl, p. 192. 
Some scholars are inclined to doubt Albiruni’s statement as to 
India, but I feel no hesitation in accepting it so far as Northern 
India is concerned. 

2. Gk. Formula § 2, see K. Kessler, Mani , p. 403 (text), 359 
(transl.), cf. also Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 1. col. 1461. 

3. For the adjective Y^-po^A there are three ren ‘ 
derings possible :-(l) ‘of four faees’, (2) 'of four aspects’, (3) 
'(consisting) of four persons’. Something, perhaps, might be 
urged in favour of the third (3) meaning, because the noun 
TCpOTojTtou (Lat. persona ), in the sense of ‘person, personality,’ 
i§ a synonym of 8it6ffTaof5 ? in whieh case ■file four ‘persons’ 
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Its connotation agrees exactly with the aspects of the Godhead 
presented in the Turfan Fragments and in the non-Manichaean 
sources, as given below. 

Thus, frr example, intheTu rfan Pahlavi Maniehaean 
texts we have at least three (or four) passages whieh present the 
Supreme Being in his fourfold aspect, of divinity, light, power, and 
wisdom The passages are in fall areord, the only divergences 
being slight variations due to the use of the dialect, southwestern 
or northern, as respectively employed in the two latter 
cited and in the first.* The three passages referred to 
will be found, with comments, in my forthcoming volume (in the 


(three phases of the divine personality being added as parts to the 
whole) would make up a supreme Tetrad. Compare, somewhat 
similarly, Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2.322. I 
so, we might compare Augustine, Contra Faustmn, 20.7, end (ef. 
20.6, end), as cited somewhat below. But on the whole it seems 
preferable to adopt the first (1) meaning, ‘ fourfaced’, supplement- 
ed by the implied idea (2) of ‘aspect’. This interpretation appears 
to be borne out by a reference to sueh a concepts n in TPhl. Frag. 
M. Pers. 1, 1-3, cahar qanarag . . . Pjd ‘i Vazurgii, ‘Father of 
Greatness . . . four sides (£. e. in four directions). See Muller, 
Handschriftenreste, 1904, p. 250, in Sitzb. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1904. 
Indirectly, and simply as a parallel, we may recall in Hinduism the 
epithet of Brahma as ‘ Four- faced’ (Skt. catur-anana, caturmukha). 

4. Thus in the last two lines below quoted, we have the 
southwestern dialeet, characterized particularly by Zarvan (as 
Deity, Z6r, Vahfh, in contrast to the northern dialeetie equivalents, 
Be, zavar, Zjreft, for God, Power, and Wisdom. Concerning such 
dialectic variations, especially S. W. dial. Zarvan, consult (quoting 
the authority of Andreas) Waldsehmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung 
Jesa (1926), p. 71 middle, and elsewhere. 



press) on Researches in Manichaeism, Study IV, note on Frag: S. 7 
d. 13, published by the Columbia University Press. They are 
first these, eaeh with a reference to the texts piblished by P. W. K. 
Muller, in Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaft, Ber- 
lin, 1904 (‘Handsehrifien-reste aus Turf an’) and fEine Hermas- 

stelle in Manichaiseher Version’), in the same Academy’s trans- 
actions (SPAW), Berlin, 1905, to be tabulated as follows: — 

* God Light Power Wisdom 

in M. 176 (=Mii. p. bl- 62) Bag Rb§an zavar Zirgft 

in M. 31 (=MU. ‘Hermas’j Yazd Rosan Z6r Vahih 

in M. 324 (=Mu. p. 74 bot.) Be Zarvan Rosan Zor Vahih 

Add to these likewise a fourth citation, petitional also in its 
content, found at the beginning ofaTurkish Maniehaean Hymn, 
T II D, 162, lines 1 — 2, which opens with this fourfold group of 
aspects of the Supreme Being in Turfan Pahlavi, giving them then 
in the next line with their 1 urkish equivalents, before proceeding 
with the Hymn. The two initial, bilingual, lines of its beginning 
state that it is ‘A Hymn to’ 

B (a)f, Rosan, Zaw(a)r t Zirift, nung basta. 
t(a)ngri y(a)ruq kficlfig bilga 5 . 


0 . For the text see A. V. Le Coq, Tiirkizche Manichaica am 
Chotscho, 2. p. 10, in Abh. d Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1919. 
A r eminis cence of this same tetrad is also preserved in a later 
Turkish (Uigurian) blessing (TM. 417 end) which is invoked 
upon the new monarch Iduq-qut (see Le Coq, Turk. Man. 3. p. 34, 
lines 29—24). This invocation closes with the benediction: ‘May 
there come the Four Light Princely Gods, (mani- 
fested through) the Burkhans (Spiritual Messengers)', mighty 
in prayer in the ten regions (of the heavens).’ If I rightly 
interpret, the divine tetrad is manifested likewise in its inspired 
Messengers who appear from time to time. We may, therefore, 
possibly see in this clause an allusion also, as elsewhere in the 
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Furthermore, in the Turkish Confession- 
Prayer (Khuasluanift=xvastavanlit, ‘self-confession, lines 
177 — 183)®, the fourfold aspect of the Supreme Being is also 
symbolized in the Four Light (or Bright) Seals ‘that 
are to be kept in the heart of the true believer, namely: 

‘Four Light Seals (tort y(a)ruk tanr/a) have we sealed 
in our hearts. (1) One is Love, (and that is) 
the seal of A z r u a the God. (2) The second (is) 
Faith, the seal of the God of the Sun and the 
Moon. (3) The third is the Fear of God, 
(and this is) the seal of the Fivefold God 
(i. e. Primal Man, Ormazd). (4) The fourth is the 
wiseKnowledge , the seal of the Burkhans 
(or Divine Revealers of Religion) 7 

It is clear from this passage that the Godhead himself is in- 
dicated by the confession of love for Azrua ; his Light by an 
expression of faith in the Sun and Moon ; his Power by sealing in 
the heart a reverence for Primal Man as a celestial force; and his 
Wisdom, by believing in the existence of Divine Messengers 
(Burkhans) who from time to time bring inspired knowledge into 
the world.® 


Manichaean Fragments, to Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus, and Mani, 
as the messengers of divinity, especially because the Burkhans 
‘change their names and forms.’ For the Turkish text of the 
latter quotation see Le Coq, Turk. Man. 3. p.34, lines 6-7, bottom. 

6. An etymological explanation of this designation is already 
prepared for printing, and it is hoped that it may appear some time 
later. 

7. See Jackson, Journ. Roy, Asiat, Soc„ 44. p. 69 ff. with full 
references. 

8. Consult again, with references, op. at. p. 69 etc. 
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Next, inaChinese Maniehaean Fragment, discovered by 
Pelliot (see J A. 1913, p. 105, 116), the divine personality in his 
fourfold form is undoubtedly referred to as ‘the Four 
CalmBodiesofthe Law, which Four Bodies of the Law are 
. . . . (rest wanting).’ 9 It is quite certain moreover, that there 
is an allusion to the tetrad in the Chinese Maniehaean Treatise as 
well. The passage in question (JA. 1911, p. 552) speaks of ‘the 
ThreePermanences and the Five Greatnesses (i. e. 
members) oftheGreatLight.’ Here it is evident that 
these three abiding attributes of the Godhead are Light, Power, 
and Wisdom, which, combined with himself, make up his fourfold 
aspeet as the Supreme Being. 10 Furthermore, we may similarly 
interpret a thrice-repeated reference to ‘the Four Calm Bodies in 
the long Chinese hymn in praise of Jesus (H. 27d, 3Sd, 56b, e). 11 

We may now turn to a couple of passages in the indirect 
sources relating to this Maniehaean tenet. An Arabic refer- 
ence in an-Nadlm’s F i h r i s t is important because it defines 
eaeh of these divine aspects more fully, quoting from Man! him- 
self. According to an-Nadim’s statement Mani enjoined four 
spiritual precepts that were to be accepted by all 
believers, in addition to the three seals of conduct and his ten 
commandments. 12 These four injunctions are summed up in the 
following words: 

‘ Belief in the Four Great Majesties (lit. 

Greatnesses), namely, (1) God, (2) his Light, 


9. See Pelliot, I A. 1913. p. 105, 116. and consult Jackson, 
JA08, 44. 70-71. 

10. Chavannes and Pelliot, JA. 1911, p. 522 n. 1, also inter- 
pret the allusion in this manner. 

11. See the Chinese text, with translation, in Waldsehmidt 
and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 102, 104, 107. 

12. Cf. Jackson, JAOS. 44*70. 
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(3) his Power, and (4) his W i s d o m. Now, (1) 
God, whose name is glorious, is the King of the Para 
dises of Light; (2) his Light is the Sun and the 
Moon; (3) his Power is the Five Angels, namely, the 
Zephyr (ether), Wind, Light, Water, and Fire; (4) 
his Wisdom, the Holy Religion.’ (This last elause is 
further explained as referring to the revealers and 
exemplars of the faith ) 13 

Saint Augustine hints at the same idea of the divine 
tetrad when he represents Faustus as trying to adapt Mani's four- 
fold notion to that of the Christian Trinity ( Contra Faustum, 20. 
1 seq ). According to the Manichaean spokesman the Father 
dwells in the ‘light inaccessible’; the Son, being twofold, has 
his station in the sun and the moon; the Holy Spirit (ef. 
the Living Spirit in Manichaeism) resides in the whole eirele of 
the air. Faustus, in his argument, is made to explain the seeond 
member in the following manner; ‘Since the Son is himself two- 
fold — just as the Apostle (i. e. Paul) recognized him to be, 
when he said “Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of God — 
We (Maniehaeans) believe that his P o w e r dwells in the son and 
his W i s d o m in the moon’ (C. F. 20.2; New Test, and see Cor. 
1.24). In refutation the Christian Father argues at length to show 
the fallacy of this distribution of the divine power and wisdom, 
and condemns the whole nation as being * a threefold or rather a 
fourfold fiction’ (ibid. 20‘6, 7, 8). In any case, Augustine’s long 
argument shows that he recognized this tenet of Deity, Light, 
Power, and Wisdom as an article of Mani’s creed. 1J 

Furthermore, we should observe that several times in the 


13. See G. Flfigel, Mani, p.64 (text, 95 (transl.) ; id. complete 
edition of the Fihrist text, 1, p. 333. 

13. See Aug. Contra Faust. 1. 1-8, Migne, Pair. Lat. 42 Of. 
also F. C. Baur, Das Manichdische Religions system, p, 206-207# 
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Turfan Pahlavi texts this fourfold group of divine aspects is re- 
ferred to under the comprehensive designatUi farahan, ‘the 
Glories’, that is, of the Supreme Being, and are associated with 
‘Angels and Spirits* (prestagan ’ud vaxsan ). 13 Thus, for example, 
the ‘Glories’ (parah’an, ete.) in M. 4 d 11-14 (=Mu. p. 55), ‘May 
new blessing and new triumph come from the divinity Zarvan. 
above the “Glories”, and Angels, (and) Spirits of this Realm,’ 

(nog afrln nSg perozih ayad az be Zarvan abar parah’an ’ud 
prestagan vaxgan *ig ‘in §ahr) . Similarly, from the same hymn and 
prayer M. 4 e 22-23 (Mu. p. 57 mid.) may be cited: avared parahan 
vasan, ’ud zoranj padired dasn, ‘come hither ye Glories, Spirits, 
and Powers.’ Still farther on in this devotional text, M. 4 f. 19-21 
(=Mu. p. 57 mid.), directly after invoking a blessing upon Manf 
and paying homage to Great Shining Glory (i. e. Zarvan), the true 
believer further expresses his faith : ‘I believe in Holy Spirit 

(vaxs yozdahr). together with the Glories (abag parahan) and 
the powerful Angels (prestagan abzaran,’) In a different text, M. 
43 recto, lines 7-8 (=Mu. p. 78 bot), w T hieh contains an address 
made by the Maniehaean Community to an Uigurian Khan, we 
read: ‘May the Deed-aeeomplishing Ones (qgrdagaran, here»= 
Angels), the Glories (farahan), (and) the Spirits (vaxkan), 
bestow blessing upon thee, the ruler.’ Lastly, in a prayer, M. 543 
verso, lines 6 9 (=Mu. p. 80 top), we find in an ascending order, 
‘Angels— Spirits— G lories (prestagan vaxsan — parihan) “ 

For the sake of completeness, or only as an indirect parallel, 
we may add that two Syriac writers of the fifth century A. D., 

15. See also ths observations in my book (in the press) Rese- 
arches in Manichaeism, Study IV, note on pryh (fargb in 
Fragment S. 7 a 9 (second paragraph), 

16. In (parihan (for the more common parahan) the vowel 
I is merely an anaptytic vowel, being found also in a number of 
other woyds. 
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namely Adhurhormlzdand Theodore bar Khoni, allude to a some- 
what similar fourfold division as being recognized by Zoroastrians 
in Sasanian times, the context in each ease showing that it is the 
Zarvanite doctrine to which referenee is made. The names in the 
tetrad mentioned are given as Ashokar, Frashokar, Zarokar, 
Zarwan. The last one certainly corresponds to Zarvan, whieh, as 
as we have seen, stands first in Mani’s fourfold group; but it is 
difficult to equate the other three (despite their evident Iranian 
cbracter) with eorrespmding members of his tetrad. 11 


17. Both Syriac writers give the four nomes in identical forms 
and in the same order, with Zarwan last. Thus Adhurhormtzd 
(d. 447 A. D.), who was a Christian convert from Magism, attacks 
the Zoroastrians for counting as gods, ‘A s h h 5 q a r, Frasho- 
qar, ZarSqar, and Z a r wan’ (see the German translation 
by Noldeke, in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, p. 3% Stuttgart, 1893) ; 
compare also the remarks and references by F. Cumont, Racher- 
ches sur le Manicheisme I, p. 8 n. 2, Brussels, 1903; consult 
likewise an English translation of the passage by J F. Blue, 
‘The Zarvanite System’, in Indo-Iranian Studies In Honour of Dastur 
D. P. Sanjana, p. 67-68, London, 1925. In like manner Theodore 
bar Khoni, ed Pognon, p. 1L1 (text) 162 (transl.), asserts that 
‘the Magian Zoroaster .... set up at the beginning, four 
qrinciples as the four elements (namely) A s h 6 q a r, 
Frashoqar, ZarSqar, and Zarwan, and he says 
that Zrrwan was the father of Ormazd. ’ See likewise transl. by 
A. Yohannan, in Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. (1923) 43. p. 240, with n. 4. 
Compare, in general, W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, p. 
89-99, 236-237, Gottingen, 1907. In both these Syriac allusions, 
remarked above, the name Zarwan comes last in order, and refer- 
enee has been made to the difficulty of equatiug the other three 
personifications with those in the Manichaean tetrad, as further 
noted in the next paragraph, 
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Prom the material presented above, we may rest assured that 
Mani demanded of the faithful a belief in this cirdinal tenet of 
the Godhead as possessing four aspects, Divinity, Light, Power, 
and Wisdom. (See also appended Table). It was natural, there- 
fore, as already shown by the anathema against it in the Greek 
Formula of Abjuration, that a recantation of this special dogma 
was among the very first exacted of those who adopted the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Etymologieally these three terms in Syriae are plainly 
Iranian names, and a derivation for eaeh of the first two ean 
readily be given. Prom the language of the Avesta and from Pah- 
lavi we know that Akoqar would signify 'Making Righteousness’ ; 
and FraSbqar, ‘ Miking (the world) advanced to Perfection.’ The 
derivation of Zaroqar, however, has not yet been made dear. 
Possibly (but only as a guess) we might suggest vocalizing the 
unpointed Syriae term, since it is Iranian, as z (i)roqar, instead 
of z (a) rbqar, and consider the word to mean • Making wise. ’ It 
would then mateh with the Manichajan epithet zireft, ‘ wisdom’ 
which is itself an abstract derivative from Tphl. zjr or zir, ‘ wise * 

v v 

(dialectic variants), ef. Av. ji>a , jira- ‘wise, intelligent.’ But the 
long vowel in Tphl. renders the conjecture somewhat uncertain. 

Merely as a corollary in regard to the general subject of 
tetrads, but not for comparison, we may observe that in later times 
(i. e. first pirt of the sixth century A D.) the Persian heretic 
Mazdak recognized ‘ four forces’ (Discrimination, Insight, Memory 
Joy) as a fundamental part of the divine power. Although 
Mazdak shows numerous traces of the influence of Mani (who 
lived three centuries earlier), the four abstractions just cited 
bear no special relation to the Manichaean tetrad. For a German 
translation of this passage in ShahristanI, see Haarbrficke 
1.192. 

November 29,1930. 

Columbia University. 

New York City. 
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Resumes op tec s Divines \La testy in its Fourfold Aspect. 

G k . Formula of Abjuration (on renouncing 
Manichaeism) — 9th eent. A.D. 

Tdu TSTpa % p 6 s ^ 0 U TCcLTipa T 0 *’' m 6y60odS> 
TurfanPahlaviManniehaeanFragments 
(1) Be Zarvan (Bag, Yazd) (2) RbSan (3) ZSr (4) Vahn 

(Zavar) (ZIreft) 

Divinity (God) Zarvan Light Power Wisdom 

Turkish Maniehaean Fragments (with 
Iranian equivalents First) 

V 

Bay ROsan Zavar Zjrgft 

t(ii)ngrl y(a)ruq kiiclilg bilga 

Divine Luminous Powerful Wise 

Chinese Text 

Four Calm Bodies of Law (Religion) 

AnNadim’s Fihrist — Mani’s first Precept enjoins 
belief in 

Allah Nflr u-hu Quwwat u-hu Hikma u-hu 

God His Light His Power His Wisdom 

(Fihrist further interpretation^ 


1. God - King of the Paradise of Light 

2. Light— of the Sun and the Moon 

3. The Five Angels: Zephyr, Wind, Light, Water, Fire 

(ef. TPhl etc Fragments) 

4. Wisdom— the Holy Religion— through inspired Teachers 

( i . e. Burkhans, or Divine Messengers) 

a. Teachers, — who are Sons of Intellect 

b. Those who are enlightened by the Sun - Sons of Know- 
ledge. 

c. Presbyters,— who are Sons of Understanding. 

d. Elect (Faithful),— who are Sons of Discretion (Mystery) 

e. Hearers (Auditors), — who are Sons of Insight (Discren- 
ment) 

St. Augustine, ‘Against Faustus’ 

Relating to the Godhead as Light, Power, Wisdom 
(Syriac Allusions to) — Asoqur, FraSoqar, Zar5qar f Zarwan 
(in late Zoroastrianism^ 
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AFFIRMATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES IN 

TIBETAN. 

Mas Walleser (Heidelbety) . 

It is a well known phenomenon of the written Tibetan langu- 
age that the principal sentences generally terminate with the 
vowel o- and the interrogative ones with -am, whilst the subordi- 
nate clauses mostly terminate with -e, this being the termination 
of the gerund-participle -ste, -te, -de, with whieh subordinate sen- 
tences of past action are joined in most eases to the following 
principal ones. Jaesehke, in his Tibetan Grammar (1833). $ 34. 
1, gives the following rule; “ The principal, verb of a sentence, 
whieh always closes it (§43) receives in written Tibetan in most 
eases a certain mark, by whieh the end of a period may be known. 
This is, in affirmative sentences, tne vowel o (called by the 
grammarians :-star sdu ba), in interrogative ones, the syllable 
am. x ” 

Before both the closing consonant of the verb is repeated, or, 
if it ends with a vowel, ho and ham are written.” There are certain 
cases -• Jaesehke enumerates live oi them -* where these additional 
syllables are omitted. 

The same thing has been said, after Ozoma di Korosi, by 1. 1, 
Schmidt in his “Grammatik der tibetisehen Spraehe” (1839) in 
this manner : —“Den Schlu der penode bildet die Copula ho mit 
Wiederholung des Schlubkonsonanten der letzten Silbe der 
periode”. Poueaux, Grammaire de la iangue tibetaine (1858) 
p. 64, gives the same rule with ithe following words: „ Ces m&mes 
verbes s’emploient souvent en redoublant ieur lettre finale avee la 
particule ho .... La particule ho, seule ou ajoutgea la consonne 
finale rSpeteedu mot qut precede, peut exprim er leverbeetre 

1. For the rules of native grammarians cf. Schubert, Tibe- 
tische* National grammatik. (Mitteilungen des Seminars fur 
orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, vol. XXXII, 1929), p. 53. 
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avee toutes sortes de noms”. We may add at onee that this last 
interpre+ation of the termination-/ia by the verb “to be” does not 
seem to be eorreet in so far as there is no speeial meaning con- 
tained in the terminating vowel and that thus Foucaux's explana- 
tion is not only too wide but totally fails its aim. 

How is this rather curious linguistieal fact, parallels to whieh 
have scarcely ever been stated in any other language, to be 
explained? The answer to this question can perhaps be given 
if we rightly understand the note belonging to § 34 of Jaeschke’s 
Grammar where the author speaks about the modern use as to 
the formation of affirmative and interrogative sentences. He says: 
“In conversation the -o is generally omitted, and the m of the 
interrogative termination is dropped, so that merely the vowel a 
is heard, e. g. the question mthon nam, “do you see? ” and the 
answer mthon no, “ (I) see”, are commonly spoken in W. T. : 
t’oh ha ? t’on. 

May we really suppose that so radical a change has taken place 
between the moment of fixing the orthography and modern times ? 
Or is it not more probable that the old pronunciation did not 
differ in this point from the modern one, and that the difference 
is rather one of writing, or rather of internal hearing, in so far 
as the originators of the Tibetan orthography in the seventh 
century A. D. did express not only what they heard from others 
who were pronouncing, but also those somewhat more indiscrimi- 
nate sounds which they heard while observing the sound-artieula- 
tionsof their own in repeating those kinds of sentences for them- 
selves (although but articulating them) while writing 
them down. I have tried elsewhere 1 to show that the kind 
of writing introduced by Indian Pandits in Tibet, was 
extraordinarily exact, considering not only the real 


1 Zur Aussprache des Sanskrit und Tibetischen. (1926). 
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sounds which were heard, but also those vanishing and disappear- 
ing noises which are eaused by the movements of the other parts 
and organs of the mouth besides the one which is to be regarded 
as the principal source of a special sound. In a similar way I hope 
to have proved with sufficiant reasons, that the so-called superscrib- 
ed and subscribed letters as in sbr, which are generally transcrib 
ed by putting them after one another : sbr-, instead of above 

S 

one another b, have been pronounced simultaneously, so that there 

r 

is one single sound, but consisting out of two or more sounds or 
rather articulations, formed at different places of articulation and 
mixing together into one special kind of consonant whieh contains 
the elements of two or three consonants without being similar 
to any one of them. So it may be, that sbran-bu, which now-a 
days, “according to Jaesehke’s Dietionary, is generally pronounced 
dan-b u with ‘‘cerebral” d, may have had this pronunciation 
already in the time, when the orthography was fixed, and that 
this is to be explained by the fact that the writing did not try to 
render direetly the auditive impression, but the characteristic kind 
of articulation as well, whieh, if well understood, wall not leave 
any doubt as to the exact pronunciation of the written sounds 
nor to the auditive impression, whieh it leaves in the hearing 
individual. If we are allowed to suppose that the phonetical 
culture of the Pandits who were engaged in fixing the Tibetan 
language in written characters for the first time, was high enough 
as to allow them a free use of those principles which Jespersen 
and his colleagues in phonetics hold to be necessary in writing 
down phonetical texts to day, especially such of till now unfixed 
dialects and languages, we may presume as well, that with the 
strange rules about ending principal clauses with o- and interro- 
gative ones with -o»« they have, unconsciously perhaps, fixed the 

natural laws that direct the musical movement of the voice 
in differentiating the expression for assertion and interrogation. 
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If we take our issue from this proposition, we may come to 
the following results. 

It is a well known linguistic fact, that, whenever an assert- 
ing sentence is being finished, the voice sinks down, before it totally 
vanishes. Now this last expiring of voice may be expressed by a 
vowel-sound corresponding to o. On the other hand, if there is a 
subordinate sentence preceding the principal one, the voice rises 
to a certain pitch, which may be the highest one generally reached 
by the pronouncing individual, e.g. in the sentence: “ If you are 
sick you must go to the physician,” the musical intonation is rising 
as far as the end of the conditional proposition, while it reaches its 
deepest tone at the termination of the whole sentence. Now, if 
the mouth were closed immediately after pronouncing the last 
sound of the sentence, it would be difficult to understand that 
there is still an o to be heard. But — and this is curious enough, 
although scarcely to be doubted at— the lips are not shut immedia- 
tely, in the German language as little as in the English one, and, 
we may presume in the Tibetan as well. In every case the last 
consonant, and especially the explosives, must have their final 
explosion of a kind of vocalic character, which will have, as has 
been shown above, the greatest similarity with an indistinct o. 

Now, if this theory of considering the Tibetan rules about 
the terminations of affirmative sentences hits the mark, we may 
confide to have found the clue for understanding those about the 
interrogative sentences. While comparing the musical 
intonations of this kind of sentences in European languages we 
may note at once, that here the musical accentuation is rising till 
reaching its highest pitch with the last utterance of voice. The 
termination of the question and the expectation of an answer may 
be specially marked by closing the mouth in order to show, that 
the questioning parson has got nothing more to say himself and 
that he expects an immediate answer from the other. This, too, 
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is a linguistic faet, which, although perhaps never before stated 
in this crude form, may be proved experiment ally by any one, 
who is somewhat accustomed to experimentally observing the arti- 
culatory movements executed by the spesch-organs of one’s own. 
It may be, that, after a question, the mouth is not always and 
absolutely shut. But, we may add, in this ease the question is 
not a peremptory one, it still has the character of balancing and 
of doubt, and, in every ease, the questioned person will earnestly 
feel moved to reply only when seeing and hearing, that her inter- 
locution has entirely finished speaking and eagerly wads for a 
reply. This shutting of the mouth is represented by the termina- 
tion am (with a labial-nasal) in interrogative sentences in 
Tibetan In the ease, too, the vowel of the terminating syllable 
is nothing but the indistinct noice which is heard also in the Indian 
pronunciation of Sanskrit a at the end of words, where, as every 
one knows, we generally do not hear any vowel-sound at all, as is 
sufficiently proved by the writing of words like Vasudev (instead 
of _ deva ) without the terminating a wdiieh is really nearly inaud- 
ible, but not totally wanting. There is always some weak vocalic 
noise at the end, as is shown by the voiee-eharaeter of the last 
consonant, e. g. v in our example Vasudev. This very w T eak voice 
sound is nothing else but the sound represented by Sanskrit a, which 
in opposition to ail the other vowels, is designated by Panini as 
well as by the native grammarians generally, as narrow ( samvrta ) 
while all the others are said to be open ( vivrta ). Of course this 
sound cannot be what we generally mean by a, but it is rather the 
indistinct vowel-sound known in other Indo-Bnropean languages 
as well and called here shwa indogermanicum, in imitation of the 
shwa known in Semitic languages. 1 


1. Cf. M. Walleser, ‘Zur Ausspraehe von skr. a’ Zeitschr, f. 
Indologie Iranistik, Yol. V (1927) p. 197. 
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We may understand now better, why a quite disappearing noise 
which in the transcription of languages and dialects is mostly not 
taken care of, has not only been noted in the Tibetan alphabet 
which had— as we already observed — the perference of having been 
formed by the very best practicians in phonolgy and phoneties, but 
that it has bestowed even the fundament for differentiations in 
sentence intonation whieh in no other language have ever been 
marked. It is true, the masieal aeeent is given in a few other 
langages as well, e. g. the Vedie Sanskrit and the Greek of the 
Alexandrian grammarians by the use of “ accents ”, and in Chinese 
by the different “ tones ” (sheng) introduced by Indian Pandits 
together with the “ rhyme-tables ” in the sixth century A. D. 1 

But all these notations consider only the word-aeeent. The 
sentence intonation, i, e. the rising and lowering of the musieal 
flowing of the spoken language, escapes even much easier the 
attempts of being grasped, as it is not combined with single words 
but depends entirely on the special aim and meaning, in w T hieh the 
sentence is pronounced. Thus the difference of the assertion ‘'You 
are ill” and the question: You are ill?” consisting in the lowering 
of the voice in the first ease, and in rising it in the second, is mark- 
ed only in Tibetan by changing the terminating syllable of the 
sentence into o or am although the distinction may be so slender 
that the ear of the modern foreigner and perhaps even of the native 
(viz. if there has not been a systmatical intstruetion in observing 
even the slightest alterations in pronouncing) does not remark it, 
as we have seen above. 

Also the conclusions to be drawn from a comparison of modern 
Tibetan dialects, a number of which are reprensented in patterns 


1, Of. B.Karlgren, Thonolfgie ehinoise (1915) p. 29 f. 
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in Grierson's Linguiste Survey of India, Vol. III, Tibeto-Burman 
family, Parti, Tibeto- Himalayan group, tend to the same results. 
Here we find that in none of the patterns of modern dialects there 
is ever taken notice of a differentiation between positive and in* 
terrogative sentences as to the termination with the exception 
of two, 1 those of Lahul (p. 71) and of Khams (p. 138), both of 
which have been noted by Jaeschke. I am sorry to say that neither 
of these two samples can be acknowledged to be an unobjectionable 
rendering of the special dialect, as they contain, not like the others, 
stories of common use, but a Buddhist scriptural text evidently 
taken from a Sut ra contained in the bKah-hgyur collection and 
read aloud by one conversant with the concerning dialect with the 
phonetic peculiarities of even this dialect. The text itself, with its 
succession of words and synthetical constructions, is in both cases 
identical so that there can be no doubt that here we have no idio- 
matic examples of dialects at all. Consequently we must not wonder 
if here the terminations in *o have been taken over from their scrip- 
tural source and that their pronunciation is also marked by - 0 . We 
can confidently say that this pronunciation is rather artificial and 
cannot be regarded as a proof for its effectual existence in the dia- 
lects of Lahul and Khams. This supposition may be strengthened 
by the circumstance that also in the newest grammars of the chief 
dialect of the Tibetan language, which at the same time is the one 
used all over the country as the lingua franca— I, but refer to 
Ch. Bell, Grammar of colloquial Tibetan.— there is no- 
where spoken of those terminations in 0 or am, neither do the 
numerious examples of idiomatic Tibetan sentences given there 
betray with a syllable that anyhow they may be pronounced to-day. 


1. As to the specimen for the Central Dialect (p. 79) communi- 
cated by Mr. David Macdonald and Col. Waddell from the State 
Sikkim (1899), it is taken from the translation of the Bible and 
must be considered after the principles prevailing there. 
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It is true that the Tibetan translations of the Bible and espe- 
cially of the New Testament observe strictly the use of final » and 
am with the exception of metrical passages. 1 

Of course, all these seeming exceptions from the rule generally 
observed are to be explained by the fact that these translations of 
the Bible have been modelled exactly after the patterns given by 
the doctrine of Buddha in the translations of the bkah-hgyur. In 
this respect the learned and sacred language of the Buddhist tradi- 
tion has proved superior to the newly invading Christendom by 
imparting to it not only its elevated style of diction and its vener- 
able language of an age long passed by, but also those old-fashion- 
ed peculiarities of pronunciation which no-body to-day would 
introduce from plainly considering the spoken language, if there 
were not the unwritten law of religious style and diction which 
commands the employment of peculiarities elsewhere out of use. 

1 should not like to conclude this short study without pointing 
towards the exactness and acuteness of the Tibetan orthography 
whieh often unfolds characteristics of the spoken language which 
even to the phonologically practised scholar are not immediately 
perceivable. So I may refer to the phonema of *' complex ” conso- 
nants about which I have treated in my paper “Zur Aussprache des 
Sanskrit und Tibetischen” (Heidelberg 1926) and which are 
represented in Tibetan (as well as partly in Sanskrit) by superscrib- 
ing and subscribing letters to one another. As this theory has found 


1. E. g. Gospel of St. Matthew, Shanghai (1908) p. 3 (11.6), 
p. 25. (XI, 11). p. 27 (XII, 18, 21). p. 37 (XV. 8, 9). p. 53 
(XXI, 43). St. Mark p. 1 (I, 243). p. 18 (VII, 7), p. 33 
(XII, 10, 11). St Luke p. 3 (% 47-55), p. 5 (I, 68-79), p. 7 
(II. 29 32), f. 9 (III. 4-5) ete. 
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some difficulty in making itself intelligible, I beg to adduce here 
one more proof whieh will perhaps convince even those adversaries 
who till now appear inacceessible to reasons and arguments drawn 
eheifly from Sanskrit correspondences of Tibetan phonoumena. 

It consists in what follows. 

In his attempt (“Versuch ”) on Tibetan- Chinese word equations 

Dr. W. Simon advances the somewhat striking assertion 
(p. 186) that r and l to be met with at the beginning of Tibetan 
words are not “prefixes” but “transposed sounds” (‘‘ versetzte 
Laute”). I am not disposed to quarrel here about the conception 
of “prefixes” which may admit some doubts both as to their 
pronunciation (phonetic value) and to their historical explanation. 
What I wish to emphasize here is only the character of these sounds 
as of such which are not to be treated as individual and indepen lent 
ones but rather as intimately combined with the primary sounds to 
which they are joined. I have elsewhere proposed for these super 
and subscribed letters the designation of “complex consonants” 
wishing herewith to say that they influence the entire complex of 
sounds in forming out of it one single acoustic impression, 
although the articulating basis of this phonema may be divided 
according to the co-operation of the different organs of the 
mouth which all of them are to participate in giving any sound 
the special timbre which it has in the individual connection w T here 
it happens. About all the details of this theory I must refer the 
reader to look into my paper quoted above. Now I should like to 
come to meet Dr. Simon half way in admitting his proposition (which 
really I hold not to be proved) that there was a kind of metathesis 
(“eine der Aussprache- erlechterung dienende Lautversetzung”) 
being the cause for speaking In instead of (unproved!) nl 

1. Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleiehungen. Mittiellungen dea 
Seminars fur Orientalisehe-Sprachen, Berlin, XXXII. 192 ( J, 

p. 157 a 
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or le instead of (unproved!) el: Does Dr. Simon really think 
that sueh a “metathesis” which is required by him may take 
please without affecting intimately the sound across which 
or round about whieh the “metathesis” is acting? Does he not 
see that we must nowadays, where the study of phonetics is 
advanced far enough as to request also the consideration of 
articulatory changes of secondary rank, consider not only the 
chief consonant whieh is generally heard and accordingly 
written in the plain phonetic transcription often thought suffi- 
cient for transcribing the sounds of languages, but also those 
vanishing and not always audible alterations of sound brought 
about by the position of the more or less inactive parts of 
the mouth ! I have laid stress elsewhere on the 
demand raised chiefly by Jespersen 1 to employ for 
phonetic transcriptions no more single letters but rather 
a system of lines, each of which is destined for denoting all 
the alterations to which a single organ of sound-formation, e. g„ 
the lips, tne point of the tongue etc., may underlie succes- 
sively ’ during the whole process of articulating a text of 
Sentences which are to be Axed by phonetical script. If Dr. 
Simon will think necessary to comply to this commanding 
request of phonology, how will he treat these consonants which 
are specially affected by this “metathesised” sounds, vis., those 
“across” or “‘through” or “above” which the metathesis is to 
take place? i think he will feel constrained to connotate in 
the graphical scheme drawn according to the requirements 
stated above the “metathesised” consonants together with their 
pertinent ones, that is to say, he will write these different 
articulations above one another exactly as is done in the 
Tibetan script with those consonants which are joined with 

superscribed r or l. Properly said, it is not true at all that 
these two signs are prefixes in Tibetan, they are superscribed 

1. Grundfragen der Phonetic. {1904) p. 65 ff. “ 
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and this ean mean only that they are pronounced at the same 
time with those sounds above the letters of which they are 
noted. If Dr. Simon will condescend to an understanding of 
these relations well known as for the rest to every one 
who has occupied himself a little with praetieal phonetics— there 
is no doubt he will find a much more satisfactory solution 
for the difficulties which induced him to the somewhat peculiar 
assumption of a metathesis in cases where both the Tibetan 
and the Chinese development of sounds absolutely excludes 

such a process. And this is the ease in almost all — if not all 
the sound-equations adduced by Dr. Simon in the seeond part 
(p. 186 if.) of his paper. 

I do not think that it will reeommed itself to abide any 
longer with a phonetical fact which wants only to be earnestly 
considered in order to be assented to and I especially deeline 
to give for the moment any instances for refuting the opinion 
of Dr. Simon. I even daresay that I should not have taken 
notice of this newest publication of Dr. Simon, if I did not 
see in it a radical mistake of its author who will but have 
to correct in order to give his equations a fundament better 
in every case than what he succeeded to give them till now. 

Max Walleser. 




SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN TIBETAN 
By 

Max Walleser (Heidelberg) 

in a paper about ‘'Affirmative and interrogative sentences in 
Tibetan’ I tried to show that the distinction of these in written 
Tibetan by the termination o and am is rather one of musical 
intonation than of sound-artieulation. Now, I should like to prove 
that there is neither a diff erentition between principal and subordi- 
nate elauses, in so far as the use of the particle -de,-te r stc may be 
explained in a way that makes their distinction superfluous. 

As to this particle, 1. 1. Schmidt in his “Grammatik der tibetis- 
ehen Sprache” (1835), modelled after Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, 
gives the following rules as to these particles (§41) : “Die Partikeln 
te, de and ste, dem Partieipium Prasentis oder der Verbalwurzel 
angehangt, bilden ... das Gerundium Pris.: z B hduy-ste sitzend; 
in gleieher Weise mit dem Part Prdt. verbunden bilden sie das Ger- 
undium Prdt. also smras-te gesagt habend”. Of course, we cannot 
accept tins formulation, as it contains a number of conceptions and 
grammatical definitions which are in contradiction not only with the 
general use of language but also with logic. We may but refer to 
the presumption that with gerund we understand the use, specially 
observed in Latin, of the infinitive of a verb in secondary cases or 

joined with prepositions as e.g. laborando “by working,” so that the 
gerund may be considered as the ablative (or Instrumental) of the 
infinitive laborne. It may be that the case form of the ablative 


809 
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corresponds in certain meanings to the Tibetan termination -te etc., 
but there are, besides, so many differences as to the syntactical 
employment that it appears quite impossible to make use of this 
designation of gerund for the Tibetan termination -te etc. as well. 

On the other side, it is as inadvisable to call it participle, as 
with this term we join the faculty of underlying the nominal flexion 
corresponding to the substantive noun to which the participle 
refers. As with Tib. te, ste, de there is no possibility of declination, 
we feel quite unacceptable as in the ease of gerund, to call it 
participle, but it is not manageable neither, to call the verbal 
form to which the particle te ete., is affixed, “participle,” as is done 
by Schmidt l.r who calls the verbal stem of hdug ste, vis., hdug, 
a participle. It is quite natural, and there ought not to be any 
necessity of discussion about this, that here like in many other 
cases we find in our grammar the use of grammatical terms 
and conceptions which are derived from the syntax of European 
languages, specially from the Latin one, without the legitimation 
to do so. As so many other uncultured languages among which 
the agglutinative are of a singular plainness and simplicity, the 
Tibetan is mueh too unartificial as to lend itself to an interpretation 
with the help of our grammatical categories. We must try to 
reduce the linguistic phenomena meeting us in this language to 
the plainest formula and then we shall see very soon, that neither 
the designation of “participle” nor that of “gerund” finds a 
place in the systematical arrangement of grammatical terms 
to be employed for this language. 

It is now the same incongruity of Tibetan with our occi- 
dental language which prevents us from subscribing to Foucaux’s 
formulation of the rule about the use of te, ste and de (Grammaire 
de la langue tibetane, 1858, § 73, p. 57)., On frome avec le 
participe present ou le participe passe une espece de locution 
absolue, en ajoutant a ces participes le signe de l’ablatif, de 
1 ’instrumental, dugenitif ou du datif On obtient le meme 
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sens avee les partieules te, de et ste Examples: smra ste “disant”, 
smras te “ayant dit. ” Here the formulation is mueh more con- 
venient, as it avoids the use of the term “gerund”. Notwith- 
standing, it appears to be objectionable in so far as it supposes 
the present stem smra and the perfect stem smras to be “partici- 
ples”, whieh they generally can become only by the addition of 
the w article ” pa or ba, if we hold this change as sufficient for 
the designation of it as a participle. I think it will not only be 
better but the only possible way in order to get to a clearer 
understanding of the matter, if we entirely keep aloof from the 
conceptions of “ gerund ” and “ partieipte ” and restrain our- 
selves upon the plain and objective state of affairs in formulat- 
ing the use of the particles with de, te, ste, thus that they are 
added respectively to the present or perfect stem of the verb 
which, according to the general use of the Tibetan language, has 
its place always at the end of the sentence. 

After these observations about the theories of 1. 1. Schmidt 
and Foucaux we can be somewhat shorter as to the explanation 
given by Jaesehke in his Tibetan grammar § 41. Jaesehke has a 
much bettar understanding for the racial difference of the Tibetan 
language from our European ones and for the impossibility of 
employing the terms borrowed from the grammatical structure of 
the latter for designating syntactical relations found in the 
former. Thus Jaesehke knows quite well, that the formations with 
de, se, ste are neither gerunds nor participles and that it is but a 
kind of conventional designation helping us a little in the under- 
standing of the meaning of those formations. 

Thus he says (p. 55) : “te (de etc.). ... is added to the present 
root as well as to the perfeet-root: gton ste “giving”, btan ste 
« having given ”, and stands for all clauses beginning with when, 
as. Since, after etc. Also in the spoken language of (Western) 
(Tibet), it is used most frequently ”. 

The linguistical fact spoken about proves thus to be of a 
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very plain kind. We may say, the ending te ete, is added to the 
verbal from which always stands at the end of the sentence and 
is identical with the verbal stem in so far as there are not finite 
forms derived with the help of verbal terminations, personal ones 
or others. So, as to the formal appearance, there does not exist 
any difference between principal sentences and subordinat e ones, 
and we are permitted to consider the particle te etc. with the 
same right as co*cardinating eonjuction and as a subordinating 
one. But if this is the ease, it will recommend itself much more, 
to consider them as eo-ordinate ones, because we have no induce- 
ment to complicate things more than they are by themselves. 
We know that only those languages whieh are of the most deve- 
loped kind are provided with both co-ordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions, and there is of course no reason to attribute this 
predicate to a very poor and absolutely primitive language like 
the Tibetan one : syntactical distinctions which we know chiefly or 
exclusively from the Indo-European languages. We may add one 
more argument in favour of an explanation without subordinate 
sentences properly called. It seems that the meaning of a clause 
as of a subordinate one depends on the existence of conjunction 
at the beginning of it. 1 

Now, if Tib. te etc. has its place not at the beginning of the 
seemingly subordinate clause, but at the end of it, it is evidently 
not a subordinating conjunction at all, and as there is no con- 
junction, there is no subordinate elause neither and we may be 
more sure about it, as all the grammars quoted above are in 
concordance while speaking of “ gerunds ” of “ supines ”, and 
it is a special merit of Jaeschke’s to have laid stress upon the 

statement that these forms are only "substitutes for most of those 
subordinate clauses which we are accustomed to introduce by con- 
juctions*’’. 

1 With the exception of conditionarand indirectly interroga- 
tive clauses which are sometimes marked as such by a metathesis 
of the verb, e. g. in modern German, English, French etc. 
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The conclusion which we are draw from these facts is the 
following : 

In so far as the particles te, ste, de are appended to verbal 
stems, they may formally be designated as a kind of “ gerund ” 
or “ supine ”, but only if these particles can be explained in the 
same manner as the gerunds and supiness known to us from 
other languages, viz. as casual terminations, if this is not possible, 
we shall have to consider them as particles used in the sense of 
co-ordinating conjunctions, by protracting them from the end of 
the preceding clause to the b3gioning of the next one. There 
is also of eourse a slight alteration of the signification of the 
participle, in so far as it gets now the meaning of “ then 
“there” or a similar one. The chief difficulty seems to be now: is 
a clause— in our ease the preceding one— to be considered as 
sueh a one, if there is no finite verb, but only the verbal stem — 
be it present, perfect or future— in its erude form.’ 1 think, 
we can answer to this question affirmatively, as this is thought 
quite sufficient in all the other kinds of clauses as well, and that 
thus we may confide to have found the right way in treating 
the problem as we have done. 

Now, this fashion of seeing the matter would be much more 
satisfactory, if we succeeded to give the particles te, ste, de an 
etymological explanation which would correspond to the particu- 
lar meaning implied in the one of a co-ordinate elause. And I 
think, indeed, we can risk an etymology without being obliged to 

take into account any factors not quite perspicuous to us. 

A few words beforehand for making clear the etymological 
premisses which may help us to find out the original meaning 
of those partieles. 

We see also in other cases of a similar character £n alterna- 
tion of the initial consonants, e. g. in the beginning of the some- 
what kindred particle tin which, according to the preceding con- 
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sonant, may be spelt (and pronounced cih, shin as well. Now, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide which of these forms 
is the original one. One can presume that all these different 
forms may be equivalent in so far as the use of the one or the 
other depends exclusively on external circumstances [vis. the 
preceding sound), and if this particle tin etc —as is is really 
the ease — ean be found exclusively as a kind of suffix (and not 
as an independent word), we may even say, that is quite im- 
possible to give one special form as the fundamental one, if we 
accidentally have not got a hint for choosing one of them as an 
appropriate one for etymological explanation, by reason of the 
similarity or identity with another word of the language, used 
in a similar meaning. Now, I do not think, that this be an easy 
thing in the ease of cih etc., but among the three forms te, ste, 
de , there is at least one which is well known to us from its 
employment in the language, although the syntactical meaning 
does not seem at first sight to be quite the same. This 
form is de, the well known demonstrative pronoun, or rather 
demonstrative particle, for it always needs a particular comple- 
ment— case-ending or other — to get its character of a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 


This latter circumstance may indicate to us that really 
we have to do here not with a pronoun at all, but with a 
demonstrative particle do which we ean put on the same level 
with the temporal particle da in da ni “now”. The alterna- 
tion de : da may be proved by other examples, but of which 
instantly, I do not know any one. But even if we must 
renounce to comparing de with da, it is sufficiently proved 
as a demonstrative particle of a similar meaning from the 
different composite forms of which it may be a component part. 
There are many cases-perhaps they form the majority of 
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all — were de may be considered directly as a preposition joined 
to the verbal stem in the meaning of a subject of the sen- 
tence e. g., the sentence given by Jaesehke > 41 Al (p. 55) : 
phru gu chus khyer te chio “the ehild by the water (was) 
carried, it ( de ) died”. It is true, there is one great difficul- 
ty with this way of viewing the matter, v/s., to explain how 
it eomes that after vowels we have the form ste and not de 
(e.g., in the sentence : “ rgyal po ci ste rgyal sras kyis rgyal sa 
beun no ”. But we may reekon here with the use of the 
suffix s, added to the stem of verbs (in our example to ci 

so that it becomes qis) to designate the preterit (e. g., skyes 
from skye), and thus it would be quite natural that always 
there is a consonant * before the partiele te, melting with 
the latter to ste after verbal stems terminating in a vowel. 

Now, this explanation of the syntactical use of te, ste, de 
seems to agree exactly with the maden use of the syllable 
de in conjunction with, the terminations nan, mkhan, pa or ba 
added to . the root. Oh. Bell, in his ‘-Grammar of eolloquial 
Tibetan” (sec. ed. 1918) treats about this employment of de 
in the 6th chapter % 19 (p. 60) under the designation of 
‘‘agentive participle” and gives among others the following 
example: il khas sa hgro nan (mkhan} ban chen de” “The mes- 
senger who went yesterday”, or: “kas sa yi ge gton han 
(mkhan) mi de ”, “The man who sent the letter yesterday”, 
or *’ khas sa btati nahi (bahi) yi ye de”, “The letter which was 
sent yesterday”. Of course, these examples are not to be 
considered as syntactically quite equivalent. Here there is 
the genitive ending bahi before the noun in the sense of an 
attribute, as in the last example, we may think at once that 
the conjunction de is nothing but a postponed demonstrative 

Dronoun by which the preceding noun is taken up again. 
But this may be the case in the other sentences as well, and 
then the characterisation by “agentive participle” is also eor- 
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reet. But the general use in the old written, literary 
language appears to have been larger, in so far as the participle 
de (or te, sta according to sandhi rules) referred not to a 
single noun, but to the whole sentence. With other words: 
the particle de etc. was not used in its general meaning 
of a demonstrative pronoun, but rather in that of a particle 
of time: “then’’, or of locality: “there”. So it may be re- 
garded as a conjunction for co-ordinate sentences generally, 
but one which shifted to the use of a subordinating con- 
junction with the power to change the preceding sentences 
into a subordinate one, and thus we may acquiesce in 
acknowledging that the general use of former grammars which 
inclined to call te f de etc. a subordinative conjunction, was 
quite legitimate. " * 

So we may recapitulate what we have said in the 
preceding pages in the following manner. We have got to 
distinguish a double use of de etc., 1) the one as a de- 
monstrative pronoun, visible better in the modern use of it 
for forming the “agentive participle”, as noted by Ch. Bell 
and 2) the one as a demonstrative particle with the meaning 
of “then ’ or “there” which is to be considered as a co- 
ordinating conjunction, but shifting to the use of a postponed 
subordinative conjunction. How this double use of 'de is to 
be explained or brought upon one line, remains still open 
and will require some more research, and it will be appro- 
priate, perhaps, to found it upon a study of the modern 
dialects of Tibet. There is no much probability, that the 
modern translations of the Bible will shed any more light 
upon this question as they are modelled chiefly after the 
old Buddhist translations of Indian texts— as we have shown 
in a former paper. And with the dialects there is the diffi- 
culty that we cannot always and everywhere state the identity 
of the forms current to-day with forms used in the literary 
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language. Notwithstanding we may tr\ to show, to which 
results such a comparing study will lead. 

In the “General Introduction” to Grierson’s “Linguistic 
Servey of India”, Vol. III. Tifceto-Burman family. Part I. 
p. 28 we read: “Another common suffix is chas in Baltl. 
Other suffixes of the same kind are mkhan , te, ching, gin , etc. . . . 
Te is used after the consonants n, r, l and s. After d it 
is replaced by de, and after g, ng, b, in, and vowels by ste. 
It is the usual suffix of the conjunctive participle : thus htang- 
ste, “having given”. 

What is of most interest for us amongst all this is the 
information about the use of te, corresponding as for the 
rest exactly with what is said in the grammars of classical 
Tibetan. As there is no reference at all here to the use 
in dialects and especially also to the question, whether it exsists 
in these, although in somewhat altered form, we are referred 
to hypotheses rather than to well-founded facts in quoting 
instances from the dialectical patterns given in the volume. 
Only with this restriction it is possible at all to communicate 
some examples for the use of de, te, etc., and to deduce some 
conclusions from them as to the syntactical use of the rather 
doubtful corresponding forms. 

Thus it is absolutely unintelligible whether w r e can combine 
the classical termination te, de etc, with the one given in 
the grammatical remarks about the dialect of Baltl (1. c. p. 37) : 
“Conjunctive particles are formed by adding the suffix e to 
the present or past base. Thus, aer-re, saying; khur-re, taking:, 
ong-s-e, having come; hhyong-s-e’, having brought; be ya-s-e, 
doing.” 

I do not think that this termination, consisting only of 
the vocalic epenthese -e which we may consider as a short 
vowel-noise corresponding to the -o terminating principal 
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elauses stands in any direet relation to the elassieal termi- 
nation ie, de ete. I should rather think that we have to seek 
for an explanation on exactly the same lines as was given 
by me for the phenomenon just mentioned of final -o. Here, 
the two sentences which in the Introduction just quoted are 
considered as subordinate and principal, are evidently put 
together without any conjunction at all,- the terminating -e 
{~e,a.) being only the sign for elevating the intonation and 
thus indicating (vie., by musical pitch) the introduction of the 
next sentences which therewith is ranged as a principal one. 
So, all this would be considered according to the rules laid 
down for the use of terminating -o in my paper cited above. 

I only want to give one or two examples for the use 
of this e in Baiti, sufficient to show the absolute analogy with 
the use of -o : 1 . c. p. 39: ... Tthur-se (carrying) . . . bes b g yas 
(way made.) 

... so se (living) . . . skang-at-pa (filled.) 

. . . ong-ie (having come) . . . zers (said). 

. . . song.se (having gone) . . . zer-uk (shall say.) 

If we go on now to the dialect of Purik, being the link 
between Bait! and Ladakhi, we find a very similar use. There 
are the following remarks about it in the short grammar 
that precedes the specimens: “Adverbial and conjunctive parti- 
cles- are formed by adding the suffixes se and te ; thus, shi se, 
“dying”, that-te “gladly”. E is sometimes used in the same 
way. Thus, zer-re. “saying”. Such forms are occasionally also 
used as verbal nouns Thus, zer-se-na, “from saying, having 
said” logh-s-G-na, “having returned” ... ”. 

This use may be illustrated by, the following examples 
(L c. f. 47.): 
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. . . sgo-se . . . tang-s "(having divided . . . (he) gave”. 

b e yas-s£ . . . dr ids, "having done . . .(he) went”. 

If we come now to the dialect of Ladakh, we find in the 
grammatical remarks, given after Mr. Franck’s Ladakhi grammar, 
the following rule relative to the suffix te (p. 58) : “Conjunc- 
tive participles are formed by adding the suffix -te to the 
present or past base; thus, ser-te, "saying”; song-s-te, "having 
gone”. There are for it the following instances (p. 62) : 

khur-ste (taking with him) . . . tangs- song (he started); tshar-ie 
(finishing)’ . . . yong s te (having arrived) . . . song (he went) ; 

Yong-s-te (having come) . . . zer-pa (he said). 

Thus we may say as to the use in Ladakhi, that sentences 
are joined to one another in a somewhat narrower or more 
intimate fashion by terminating the first by -e which evidently 
here also denotes only the rising of the musieal aeeent. 

Going on, we find that in the rather unimportant dialect 
of Lahul about whieh only seanty information is given, the 
usual suffix of the verbal noun is che. But this has evidently 
nothing to do with the conjunctive particle de, te . . . or e, 
being related rather to the classical cih. Their is neither a 
specimen of the dialect to be used confidently. 

Now, as to the Central dialect which is the lingua Franca 
of Tibet and not exclusively the local dialect of Lha-sa, we 
may not expeet at all any remarkable difference from the 
classical language. Indeed, we find here the use of ste exactly 
as in the texts of the bKah-hgyur or bsTan-hgyur. Cf. f. 76: 
“Conjunctive participles are formed by adding case-suffixes to 
the base or by means of special suffixes such as de and te, 
eking and shi” 

As to the remaining dialects of this group, especially 
those of Spiti (1. c. p. 83) and Nyamkat (p. 86), the informa- 
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tion given is rather scanty. There is scarcely anything said 
about them, that was nat rem irked as yet is reference to the 
preceding ones. The other Tibeto-Himalayan dialects treated 
on p. 187 if , are too distinct from the models of classical 
Tibetan as to permit any comparation. 

If, finally, we try to draw the conclusions from these 
notes about the southern Tibetan dialects, they may be resumed 
as follows: 

Evidenty there were two kinds of using conjunctive parti- 
cles, joined to the verbal form which finishes —terminates, the 
former clause: either a syllable derived from the old particle 
de, te, ste was affixed to it, or merely the vowel e (e, g., in 
the dialect of Balti) whieh is to be considered as a designa- 
tion for the elevated intonation that is to announce the new 
sentence to whieh the preceding one is the introduction. 
This e would thus correspond to the o used at the end of 
principal clauses and joined to the last word by doubling its 
consonant. I hope I have sufficiently shown in a former paper, 
that this o means the lowering of the musical intonation; in 
the same manner terminating c would express the rising of 
intonation at the end of the secondary sentence. 

On the other hand, the particle -te etc., used in the dialeets 
of Ladakh, Spiti etc , as well as in the Central dialect, may 
be derived from an original de, vis., a kind of demonstrative 
particle, refering either to the whole preceding sentence, or, 
as is the general use in modern colloquial Tibetan (as noted 
by Ch. Bell), to the subject of this sentence. In the former 
case we may consider it as a kind of postponed subordinating 
conjunction in the latter as an “agentive participle”, as such 
it has been characterised by Ch. Bell in his Grammar of 
colloquial Tibetan. 
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Of course, the question arises now whethar it would not 
be possible to give for these two linguistieal phenoumena a 
common explanation, either by considering the or.e of them as 
the eause of the other, or by deriving them from a common 
source. I think we can proceed from either as being the original 
construction. 

Firstly, we may suppose that in the same way, as the 
syllable o or rather the expiring vowel-sound on a very pronouced 
deep piteh, was used for designating the end of the whole sentence, 
the syllable e, as the corresponding high vowel-noise being em- 
ployed for severing the proceding <! subordinate ” clause (but 
whieh did not differ as to the form from a “ principal ” one, 
except the finishing e ) from the subsequent “ principal ” 
one. This state of things appears clearly in Balti like ser-re, kur-re 
(Ling. Survey, III, 1, p. 37), but it exists most probably also 
in forms which may be derived from the past participle ending 
in-s, e, g. ong-s-e, “ having come khyong s-e, having brought 
bcya-s-e, “ doing If we wish to reduee the froms terminating 
in te,- ste, -de as well to this pure vocalic noise at the end of 
<( subordinate ” clauses, we are to presume that this process 
took its origin from sueh verbal stems whieh had a dental ex- 
plosive as termination. We know from the oldest sources of 
Tibetan script that this terminating d was much more repanded 
in Tibetan than appears in modern writing, and that expecially 
the stems ending in 1, r, n m most cases had a d at the end. 


•In native Tib grammar it is called da-drag. Gf. Jaesehke, 
Tibetan grammar 3rd edi (p. 45 § 34), p. 147;Laufer. Bird 
divination among the Tibetans (Toung Tao, 1914, p. 56 ff.); 
Schubert, Tib. National grammatik, Berlin, vol. 31, 32) I. V. 13 
ff.— For the phonetic value of d as final consonent see 
Karlgren,Prblems in archaic Chinese, I. R. A. S. 1928, p. 789 ff. 
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Here quite naturally the termination appeared as de or te, which 
was later on considered and treated as an independent suffix in 
so far as it could be added to every verbal stem. 

On the other side we may take our departure from the de- 
monstrative de as well, which even in modern times has been 
made use of again in forming the “ agentive participle” (Ch. 
Bell). It is true that this construction is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to be understood in such cases where there is not a single 
word, via. the subject of the succeeding principal sentence, 
brought into relation with the preceding * subordinate” sentence, 
but where we feel rather induced to consider the preceding 
sentence as an absolute participle, corresponding to the Latin 
ablativus absolutus, the Greek genitivus absolutus etc. But from 
all these Indo-European constructions the Tibetan would differ 
in so far as there is no ease ending at all, designating the 
syntactical depedency of the preceding sentence. In opposition 
to them, in Tibetan the dependence is expressed only by rising 
the intonation towards the end of the preceding sentence which 
thus keeps in a certain degree its character of a principal 
sentence, formally at least. But about all this we have spoken 
in the first part of this paper to which it may be sufficient to 
refer. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KIRTILATA 

By 

BABURAM SAKSENA. 

1. Kirtilata of Vidyapati, the well known poet of Mithila, is 
one of his earliest works: it was written about 1360 A. D. The 
author calls the language of the poem, avahattha (p. 6). 1 

It thus represents the ApabhramSa of the 14th century. 
Vidyapati terms the language desila baana ‘country-speech* also in 
the same breath and hence it appears that the language represents 
the speech of the times — particularly of the eultured classes. The 
vocabulary represents all the three elements— tatsama, tadbhava 
and De£L Tatsama forms are very often resorted to. The first 
five stanzas of the introduction as well as the closing stanzas of 
every chapter are in Sanskrit entirely. While writing prose the 
author several times lapses into Sanskrit of an ornate classical 


style, for instance : 

p. 12 atha gadya . . . pavitra deva. 

p. 14 prabala Satru jayalaksmL 


p. IS brdaya glri kandara nidrgna pitjvairi ke£ari. 
p. 20 vismrtasvamiSoka (hu) kutibaraja nlticatura (ho), 
p, 36 miinayjana (ka) lajjavalambita mukhacandrika koatli 
kataksachata kandarpa Sara Sreni. 

This clearly shows that the language of the cultured class 
incorporated words from the ever-present literary language vis. 
Sa nskri t just as literary Hindi does to-day or literary Urdu does 
from Persian. The Pandits of Mithila have always been an 
orthodox set and have kept in close touch of Sanskrit literature 
and thus at every stage they could freely borrow from the parent 

1. The references are to the pages of Kirtilata, edited by the 
writer of this monograph and published by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. The text has been collated from two manuscripts and 
from Har Prasad Shastri’s Bengali edition, and is accompanied by 
a Hindi translation and an introduction. The edition was taken 
in hand at the suggestion of Sip George Grierson. 
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language. Even to-day, the Pandits* maithili differs from that 
of the illiterate conntry-man in this particularity to a considerable 
extent. 

The tadbhava words have a great variety of forms, the same 
words may represent several stages of its development, e.g. 
brahmana : bimhana p. 32, bSbhana, p. 44. This is explicable by 
the fact that the same word may have been taken as a loan from 
Sanskrit at various stages. 

Dell words are very few. Chailla appears earlier in Prakrit 
works ( e . g., in Karpuramanjarl) ; I have noticed in this text 
dhagada, p. 90 and runda, p. 90. 

2. Besides the above the text contains a large number of 
loan-words from Persian and Arabic. The poem gives a detailed 
description of Jaunapur (modern Jaunpur), the seat of a Muslim 
principality. The following is the list: 

Surtana, p. 10, (Surutana p. 44), patisaha, p. 14, 22, turukka, 
(turukka, p. 38, turuka, p. 40, 44, tuluka, p. 66, 70, turukini, p. 42) 
Saha, p. 36, Kammana, p. 38, (kamana, p. 90), maijjaUa, p 40, mlra, 
p. 40, vallia, p. 40, saillara, p. 40, saraba, p. 40, khana, p. 40, 
mukadama, p. 42, matarupha, p. 42, carakha, p. 42, saada, p 42, 
fvilaha, p. 42, daravesa, p. 42, makhaduma, p. 42, 80, hukuma, p, 42, 
baga, p. 42, misimila, p. 42, 90, nimaja, p. 44, masida, p. 40, 44, 
galima, p. 46, (darabara, p. 46 (darabala, p. 50), mahala, p. 46, 
darlgaha, p. 50, nimajagaha, p. 50, khoaragaha, p. 50, khdramagaha, 
p. 50, davala, p. 50, dakhdla, p. 52, ujjlra, p. 56, kbodalamba, p. 58, 
paposa, p. 58, pharamana, p. 58, sera, p. 58, demana, p. 62, gaddavara, 
p. 62, fknnibaka, p. 62, adapa, p. 62, takata, p 98, (takatana, p. 64), 
tabala, p. 66, malika, p. 110 (manika, p. 80), raha, p. 80, bakhata, 
p. 80, daneja, p. 80, thegha, p. 82, nisana, p. 84, tajana, p. 84, baga, 
p. 84, cabuka, p, 88, tarakasa, p, 88, phauda, p. 88, magola, p. 90, 
khundakara, p. 90, bagala, p. 90, banda, p. 90, sikara, p. 98, 
mahamada, p. 100, sarama, p. 102, ganda, p. 38, banda, p. 38, kuja, 
p. 38, 42, labeUa, p. 38, dokkanadara, p. 38, khisa, p. 38, moja, p. 40, 
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khoja, p. 40, 42, kaluna, p. 42, kasida, p. 40, kiteba, p. 40, kababa, 
p. 40, paeda, p. 40, SO, nevala, p. 42, dvaa, p. 42, badi, p. 3S, raiati, 
p. 68, bajari, p. 38, karibi, p. 40, baju, p. 38, peaju, p. 38 piiju, p. 42j 
sarife, p. 38, kalame, p. 40, kfaodae, p. 40. gulamo, p. 3S, (gulama, p. 
96) salamo, p. 38, tokhara-hi, p 40, roja, p. 4-', mulukka, p. 46, iimara, 
p. 46, (Umara), kadi, p. 80, meniins, p. 50, baudde, p. 96, bajarf, 
p 38, khisa, p. 50, kharaba, p 40, sadara, p. 50, teji taji, p. 84, 88, 
kharide, p. 38, abe be, p. 38. 

These words take up the terminations like Sanskritie words; 
the nearest sounds have been substituted for such foreign sounds 
as do not exist in the language. There are eertain modifications 
whieh.are explicable only by the hypothesis of hesitation and un- 
certainty of the correct pronunciation. 1 

3. The sounds do not need a separate treatment as the history 
of I. A. sounds is regular in this text. The following points, how- 
ever, may be noted:— 

(a) Vowels -these are generally lengthened at the end of a 
foot for the sake of metre and rhyme and sometimes even in the 
middle (e. g , phura, p. 76). But the lengthening is inexplicable 
on this ground in several eases (dlgantara, p. 70, ef. diggantara, 
p. 94, antarikkha, p. 106, cf. antarikhkha, p. 110, thira, p. 92, cf. 
thira p. 110). In one instance even the quality of the vowel has 
been changed for rhyme (I becomes 5 — nora fornlra in order to 
rhyme with bohra, p. 22). In kumara, p. 24, and raja, p. 24, the 
shortening of the vowels (kumara and raja) is not explicable- 
ai and au in a few cases appear written as diphthongs but are 
really simple vowels ai aR. 

(&) Initial y was pronounced as j as is clear from its 
appearance in two places where j - was expected (yanavaho, p. 4, 

yujjhayi, p. 90, cf. jujjha, p. 84) -y (in place of an elided -k-) 

3 . For a detailed treatment of foreign sounds see the writer’s 
paper: 6 Persian loan*words in the Ramayao of Tulsidas 
Allahabad University Studies, Vol. I, pp. 63-75, 
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is retained in some cases as is elear from its representation by e 
(sakala>saela, p. 50, nagara>nayara, p. 16, cf. naara, p. 26) as 
medial -ya and -e- had no distinction in pronunciation (payada, 
p.40>. r and 1 are confounded in several words fghola, p. 24, 30, ghora 
p. 44, Cf. ghoda, p. 6S, sambala, p. 24, sambara, p. 70) ; 1, however, 
has an upper hand: palai, pali, p. 66(cf. Hin. par- Awadhi par ), joli 
(cf. Aw. j6rl),p. 88, pakali, p. 100 (cf. Awadhi pak^ri), davali 
p. 46 (Aw. dauri). The text has v abundantly, but this simply is 
used for b in most instances (e.g. vamhana, p. 32). 

(c) nasals— no distinction appears to have been made between 
n and n, the latter being the pronounced nasal (suana, p. 4 suana, 
p 32) Old -Tin- was pronounced as nd- as is elear from akandana, 
p. 6, pundu, p. 8, senda, p 64. n represents y initially and mere 
nasalisation medially (fianona, p. 26, kahaho, p. 8). 

n represents 1 in manika, p. 80 and nahia, p. 48 and 1 represents 
n in lastila, p. 38 and ilame, p. 48. -m- is represented by -v- > b- 
generally, but the reverse process is found in apamana, p. 34 
(<apavana through ap&v&na) . In samhara, p. 28, ( <sambhara: 
scLbhara) , m possibly represents merely nasalisation In canda, 
p. 34, rahka, p. 50, candana, p. 68 and atlga, p. 68, (ef. aga) the 
nasal was very weak and was coming towards nasalisation merely. 
The text is very fond of nasalisation and in most cases there is 
no plausible reason for it, e. g , amifia, p. 56 for ami a, psua, p. 6 
for paua; piha, p. 16, upae, p. 10, umlra, p. 60, kaja, p. 68, turukka, 
p, 38, janina, p. 52, bissamiha, p. 52. 

(d) siMlants -s appears in many instances but its pronuncia- 
tion was kh as is clear from the following instances khana, p. 40, 
Sana, p. 46, susa, p 56, sane, p. 68). It was possibly pronounced 
s (or s ?) when a velar consonant was in proximity e.g. ahisska, 

p. 112 (cf. modern pronunciation of sastbf as khasthi. The 
regular siMlant was s. 

(e) aspiration— The absence of aspiration in nakata, p. 42 
(<naksatra, modern nakhata) and its presence in bipatha, p. 70 

(Cvipatti) and pacchusa, p. 56 (<pratyusa) is not easy to aecount 
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for. At some places the orthography doubles the same aspirated 
consonant (e g. uththi, p. 50), but it represents a combination of 
the unaspirated and the aspirated form. The consonant -h- eomes 
up in several instances in grammatical forms and is inexplicable, 
e.g. in the past tense of the verbal forms. 

(/) mutes— The absence of voice in thaka, p. 16 (modern thaga 
Skt. sthag-) is not easy to understand. The pronunciation -dh- 
appears to have been unstable (cadhavai, p. 44, cad», p. 100, cahri 
p. 98. 

(g) The following instances of sandhi have been noted: 

kikkariau, p. 70, kikkarii, p 80, aevaja, p. 30, jajjamia, p. 10. 

In the following pages a detailed grammar of the language 
is given. 


NOUNS. 

§4. Bases end in -a, -a,-!, -I-, -u, and -u. 

By far the largest number is that of -a bases which are 
about 1700 (about 1400 without terminations and about 300 with 
terminations). The number of a bases is 225, of -i 155, of -I SO, of, 
-u 45 and of -u 7 3 . 

(a) Bases in -a represent either old bases in -a (e.g. hiaa, p. 6, 
Skt. hrdaya ‘heart’, suana p. 4: snjana ‘a good man’, chailla, p. 4: 
Pkt. chailla ‘clever’ ), or old bases in -a (e.g. laja p. 92: Skt. lajja 
‘shame’, seva p. 8: Skt. seva ‘service’) or are loan-words from 
Persian- Arabic (e.g. kammana p. 38: Pers. kaman £ bow’, nimaja 
p. 44: Ar. namaz ‘prayer’). It is certain that the final -a (after 
consonants) was not pronounced, it appears here because the seript 
does not distinguish between a consonant plus -a and a mere 
consonant in the final position. 


8. For the purposes of statistics in this monograph, if a 
noun occurs more than once it has been taken to be as many 
nouns, e.g. if kataka ‘army’ oceurs as kataka twice, as katakgnl 
twice and as ka|ak e onee, it will count as five nouns. 
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(&) Bases in -a are either the ancient -a bases [e.g, vesa p. 34: 
Skt. veSya * prostitute ’, raja p. 24: Skt. raja ‘king’, or the 
elongated forms of aneient -a bases [e. g. vaana p. 6: Skt. 
vacana -ka ‘ speech * vallaha p, 26 : Skt. vallabha -ka ‘ dear 
one’, bola p. 94: Pkt. bola - ‘word’)', or are loanwords from 
Persian ending in -a, -ah and a consonant, [e.g. dvaa p 42: 
dw’a ‘blessing’: umara p. 60, utnra ‘noblemen’ ; kuja p. 38: kuzah 
‘eup’, kboja p. 42: khwasjah ‘an honourableman’; kiteba p. 40: 
kitab- ‘book’, turuka p. 44: turk ‘Turk’). Of about 225 bases 
ending in a, 80 are old -a bases, and 16 loan-words from Persian. 
The rest are the elongated forms of -a bases. Some of these 
have short forms also, e.g. ghola, p. 52 and ghola, p. 24. 

(c) Bases in -I* either represent old -i, -I, -in bases [e.g. satti 
p. 6 : Sakti ‘strength’, vijjavai p. 4: vidyapati, meini p. 12: medial 
‘earth’, hath! p. 30: hastia ‘elephant’) or are Persian bases in -l 
or a consonant [e.g. badi p. 38 : badl ‘maid’, raiati p. 68 : ra’yat 
‘subjects’). Besides jai p. 48 represents Skt. jaya ‘vietory’, gai 
p. 44 represents Skt. g5 ‘cow’. The actual Sanskrit from go 
oecurs on p. 34 Except half a dozen nouns mentioned above, all 
the bases in -i are representatives of Sanskrit -i, and £- and -in 
nouns. 

(d) Bases in -i represent old -i [e.g. lacchi, p- 26, meini, p. 106: 
medini ‘Earth’), -i (patf, p. 24: pahkti through Skt. pant! ‘line*, 
bhaml, p. 96: bhurai through Put. bhurnl ‘Earth’), -ika (k aba nj, 
p. 8: *kathanika ‘story’, piarl, p 20s priyakarika ‘beloved’) and -in 
bases (man!}, p. 20: mantrin ‘minister’). As a result we have 
both short and long forms of a few nouns, manii: manti, msini: 
meini. Besides these, we have a few loan-words from Persian 
vis. karibi p 40 ‘paucity’: garibj, bad! p. 68 ‘maid’, kadi p. 80: 
qazl ‘judge’ turukini p. 42 is a feminine form of the loan-word. 

(e) Bases in -u represent old -u [e.g. sattu, p. 8: Satru ‘enemy*, 
rlfi, p. 12 : ripa ‘enemy’, pahu, p. 56: prabbu ‘master’). In bbahu, 
p. 112 we find a representation of -u base (bhratrvadhii ‘younger 
brother’s wife’) and in gdru, p. 90, -q represents -upa> -ua> -n. 
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(/) Bases in -u are only elongated -u bases pasu, p. 6 ‘cattle’, 
hindu p. 42 <sindhu ‘Hindu' (aspiration lost by Pers^anisation) 
sattu p. 104. There is one Persian loan-word baju, p. 33 : bazu 
‘side’. 

( g ) One noun bhuavai, p. 8 is found in -at but it represents 
only -ai. There is one noun msfr, p. 18 which is pure Sanskrit. 
A few nouns are found in -e but the sound -e in them represents 
-ya of Sanskrit ( e.g . vae, p. 92 : vyaya ‘expense’) or of the 
Prakrits f e.g. rae, p. 10: raya ‘king’ loe, p. 43: loka>loya ‘people’) 
or in one case of Persian (khodae, p. 40 1 khodaya ‘God’). 

CASE-TERMINATIONS. 

5. Out of about 2200 nouns used in the text, only a little 
over than 300 appear with terminations. These are : — 

-in, -ena, ehi (-ehi), -ana, -afi.i, -ha, hi (-hi), -nhi (-nha) -u, -o, 
-anaho, -e (§) and -hu. 

(a) Only one instance of -m (rolam, p. 106 ‘uproar’) is 
found and it is a Prakritism. (&) So also are 4 instances 
of -ena (purisattanena, ‘ by valour ' jamma-mattena ‘ by mere 
birth’ and jaladanena ‘by gift of water’ all in one stanza 
p. 6 and gamanena ‘by going’ p. 94) and (c) 4 of -ehi (khaggehl 
‘ with swords', p. 104, parakkamehi ‘ with feats of valour ’ 
p. 84, catnarehi ‘with ehowries’, p. 84, pakkharehi 4 with cover 
ings?’, p. 84) (d) There is only one instance of -ana (nimani 
* names ', p. 104) and it serves as accusative plural. Does it 
represent the ancient nominative plural of masculine -an bases? 
(e) katakihl ‘ armies ’, p. 76, p. 94 is found twice and represents 
-ani ending. It is interesting to note that -n- is represented here 
as -fi- which is merely nasalisation, while it survives intact in 
tunikanafie (see infra (A)). (/) There are 11 instances of -ha 

termination all after -a bases (e. g., jujjhaha ‘ of the battle ’, p. 110, 
dhuttaha * of the wicked person ’, p. 34, raaha ‘of the king’, p 22)' 
Once -ha has been lengthened to -ha (devaha ‘ of the gods’, p. 4). 
This -ha represents Skt. -sya> -ssa> -sa. In all the eleven instances 
it has a genitive sense. 
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( g ) There are 44 instances of -hi (-hi). Of these 29 have a 
locative sense (<?. g., k* samsgrahi sgra ‘what is the essence in the 
world p. 6, tatthi doarahi paia * there on the door were found 
p. 48), 6 accusative (<?. g., sattuhi mitta kae ‘ having made an enemy 
a friend’, p. 18), 7 instrumental (<?. g. } pae bhgiali * by the weight 
of the feet p. 60) and 2 genitive (rgyagharahi ka pubba kheta 
‘ the former held of Rijaghara % p. 102, vaisyahi karo sukha ‘ the 
happiness of those courtezans’, p. 34). Except in the two instances 
last mentioned it is every where found without postpositions. It is 
used in the singular exeept in one instance cited above. I should 
connect this with the -smin termination of Sanskrit. 1 The pre- 
ponderating locative use of this ease establishes that. The begin- 
nings of the use of this ease as a general oblique are found here. 
In a later Awadhi text (Tulsidas-Ramayan) this case is fcurd as 
a very general oblique ease. 


Of the 44 instances of this case, 2 are of -u nouns 3 of -a 
nouns and the rest of -a nouns. 

(h) There are 13 instances of -nhi (12 after -a nouns and 1 
after -a noun) and 1 of -nha. Of these 11 have a genitive sense — 
9 with postpositions and 2 without them (e. g., mahsjanhi 
karo bolanta ‘at the utterance of great men’ p. 18, arirganha lac chia 
cholile ‘ seizes the glory of the enemy-kings % p. 86). 1 accusative 
(go boli gamaranhi chad a ‘leave the country- people when they 
cry for protection p. 36) and 2 agent ive (tabbl mantinha kiau 
baththava ‘ then a suggestion was made by the counsellors % p. 56 
mabaraanbi mallike cappiiid “the malik was overcome by the 
maharaja p. 112). This ease is based on the ancient genitive- 
the addition of -hi is possibly on the analogy of the singular in 
order to give a distinctive body to the case. 2 


, 1- I Prefer the derivation of this ease from -smin 

{vtde Chatterji : Origin and Development of Bengali, 499). 

2. For detailed arguments for this sec. I. A. LII, 1923, n 
where I discussed the derivation of the same case in Tulsidas. F 


to -dbi 


76 
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(*) There are 12 instances of -u termination, 11 after -a nouns 
and 1 after -a noun (kalau £ in the art or of ihe art p. 4). Of 
the 11 instances after -a bases, all except three have a nominative 
or accusative sense ( 0 . g., tabahu pisja pisju pai * even then only 
calls onion, onion * p 42, jasu patthsvi pundu * at the mention of 
which merit (accrues)', p. 8). In the three instances where the -u 
ending gives a genitive sense (muhu bhitara ' in the (middle of) 
mouth’, p. 42, sendu sankha ‘ the number of the army p. 64, 
mahamasu khando * the piece of human flesh \ p. 106) it has been 
used like -a base in compounding It should be noted that in two 
eases sendu, and rau the -u ending has come up after an -a base 
reduced to -a, Sena > senna > senna > sen da: sendu, raja > raa > raa :rau. 
The -a forms of these words (senna and raa) are attested by this 
very text. This -u ending is the ancient -6 -ah of the Nominative 
singular. 

Note. — In all the eleven instances -u comes as a substitute for 
final -a (masu and not masau) . 

(/) There are 33 instances of -6 ending, 9 added after final -a 
and 24 substituted for it. This is the old Nominative singular 
ending coming after the ordinary or the elongated (-ka) base. The 
-o is sometimes short and sometimes long. The sense is every- 
where nominative or accusative (e. g , jaha jsia jabe gano, bhogii 
raja ka baddi naiio ‘ whereever to whichever village they went, 
there was great fame of King BhdgeSvara’ p. 24) except in the 
following instances : 

raahauo ka akusa (s the goad of the elephant-keeper’, p. 82, 
diggantara raa sevd iia ‘ the kings from all the other quarters earae 
for service, p. 94, 

p&o pahare puhuvi kappa * the Earth trembled at the stroke of 
the foot p. 102. 

takatana suratiaa ibarabimao ‘ the coaches of Sultan 
Ibrahim moved % p. 64. 

In these instances the -b> ending has lost its force of thp 
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Nora. — accusative and has been used as an ordinary base. We also 
find five instances where a noun with this ending has been used 
in the plural (kumird ‘princes,’ p. 38, kumirad, p. 80, dvarao 
‘doors,’ p. 42, gulamd ‘slaves,’ p. 38, salamo ‘greetings,’ p 38). 

(k) There is one instance (Turukanafio of the Turks’, p 38) 
of -snano ending (based on ancient -anam). 

(/) Of 191 instances of -e (-§) ending, 150 are in -e and 41 in 

Of these 1 is after-i base puhavie’ of the Earth*, p 46) and in 
this ease is the representative of the Prakrit oblique ending -5 
after feminine bases.. , Three are after -a bases (tulanafU ‘by 
comparison,’ p. 14), majjafie ‘by marrow,’ p. 106, vidhstane ‘by the 
‘Creator,’ p. 14) of which the first two are oblique.) -e (Pkt. fm.) 
and one is instrumental on the model of -a bases. The rest are 
with -a bases. The largest number indicates an instrumental sense 
(65 -e and 21 •§), e.g., rune ‘by beauty,’ p. 48, paa bhare ‘by the 
weight of the foot,’ p. 46, bhare, p. 86 next comes loeati ve (41 -e 
and 4-5', e.g. maggs ‘on the way, p. 104 menine’ in the middle,’ 
p. 50, mathe’ on the head 1 p. 68), 30 are with a nominative sense 
(27 -e,4 -5), 13 accusative (10 -e, 3 5) and 6 (e)' denote a genitive 
sense, (e.g. pattape cmhe ‘signs of glory,’ p. 94). Under Nomina- 
tive 7 e.g. raa putte mandla’ the princes adorned’, p. 43, kacale 
kacale nayane ‘bewitching eyes’, p. 86, phaude ‘armies’ p. 96) and 
under accusative 2 (mahala majede jananta ‘knowing the joys of 
the palace’, p. 46, nahia ilame ‘having obtained rewards’, p. 48) 
denote a plural number. Under Nominative and accusative 24 -e 
endings are merely -ya, representing a medical consonant which has 
been lost or representing Sanskrit or Prakrit -ya (see supra §3). 

The instrumental ending is surely ancient -ena ( -ana, and the 
locative ancient -e. Under nominative and accusative as well as 
genitive in the singular there is possibly magadhl Nominative 
singular -e, In the plural, there appear to be the traees of the 
pronominal nominative -e extended to the nominative as well. 
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20. bisa, p. 90 

28. atthatsad, p. 52. 

100. sae, p. 90, Sata, p. 28. 

1 ,000 sahasa, p. 26, hajarl, p. 3S 

1.00. 000 lakhkha p. 33, lakha, p. 63 

1.00. 00.000 ksti 

(b) Ordinals 

1st. pahiia, p 36, padhana, p. 16, prathana, p 

2nd dosare, p. 68, dosari, p. 2S 

3rd. tesara, p. 34 

5th. pancama, p. 10 

(c) Fractional 

1 /3 tfya, p. 36. 

( d ) Miscellaneous 

* a few ’ -ekke, p. 104, ekka, p. 20 kichu p. 62. 

‘numerous’ -bahula, p. 70, an§a, p. 84, aneko, p. 38 bahu, p. 106, 

bahuta, p. 38, bahuta, p. 92, pracura, p. 28 

* all’ -sabe, p. 60, saba, p. 50, sabba, p 16 

* innumerable’ -anavarata, p. 82, ananta, p. 40, akhfia, p 86. 

PRONOUNS. 

9. First Person. 

In the direet ease there is only one form bano * I 9 which is 
found in five plaees, (p. 6, 8,18,80,100). This is based on 

abam. 

In the oblique mo (p. 64) is found once and so also mone (p. 4 , 
both have a dative sense. The genitive has several forms mami 
(p. 22, 112), mahuCmasso (p 62, 110, 112) maba < massa (p. 110), 
majhu (p. 4, 58), majjhu (p 22), mujhu (p. 70), mujjhu <p. 4, 72*, 
all based on mahyam and mora (p. 20), mera-hu (p. 20) which 
appear to have an enclitic (karat) added to the oblique form. 

abma appears twice (p. 72, 74) and ammaba once (p. 70) as 
genitive only. They go back to the Prakrit amhe, 
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10. Second Person. 

In the direet tone appears once (p. 112), t5ha once (p. 64) and 
tohe four times (p. 58, 64, 64, 64) tuahe appears as Nominative 
four times (p. 60, 60, 64, 64) and as accusative once (p. 60)'. 

In the oblique tohi (p. 112) appears accusative and tujjhu once 
as dative (p. 112) and twice on (p. 56, 58) as genitive timha occurs 
as a genitive twice p. 60 and tumha as genitive twiee (p. 58, 60). 
Oblique 15 (p. 58) is used with the postposition kg as a dative. 

All these forms are derivable from the Prakrit forms. 

11. Third Person. 

The forms of the third person, remote demonstrative and 
correlative fall together. 

In the direct singular the text has the following: 

(а) so which appears six times as demonstrative (p. 6, 6, 8, 26, 
62, 112) and twice (p. 4, 20)' as correlative, 

(б) sa (p. 12) as third person pronoun 

(c) se as correlative once (p. 112) and as demonstrative onee 
(p. 112). 

(d) 6 seven times (p 4, 50, 50, 64, 64, 64, 68) and d-hu thrice 
(p. 50, 64, 64) appear as demonstrative. 

In the direet plural we have two forms ta (p. 96) as a 
correlative and te (p. 94) as third person subject. 

The oblique has several forms ta is found twice (p. 22, 100) 
as accusative and once as genitive (p. 94), tahi appears thrice 
(28, 50, 50) and in every case stands as a demonstrative adjective 
to plural nouns, once it appears with kard (p. 86) as genitive 
angular. Similarly tanhi (p. 36) without postposition and t finh i 
(p. 36, 12) with kan, kard denote genitive plural and tenhe (p. 76) 
and tenhi (p. 62) stand as demonstrative adjectives with plural 
nouns, tasu (p. 26, 33, 44, 4, 8, 10, 50, 74, 83, 100), tasu 
(p 10, 12, 74, 100, 76) and tisu (p. 74) stand as genitive without 
postposition, only once does tasu appear with ker* (p. 32). 
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ao without postposition (p. 96) and with k: fp. 32) and ka 
(p. 42) denotes genitive. 

tauna appears onee (p. 5S) as an adjective and is derived from 

ta+una (tat punah ) tam: Pkt. tam as an adjeetive is found twice 
(p. 88, 90) in the sense of ‘that’. 

12. Relative Proaoun. 

In the direet jo appears as Nominative singular thrice (p. 4, 
20, 80) and je thrice as singular (p. 10, 16,72) and once as plural 
(P. 96). 

In the oblique singular we have jena thrice on p. S (Pkt. jena) 
and je< jena thrice (p. 8, 10, 80) j§ appears as an adjeetive twice 
(p. 90, p. 112). As agentive jenhe appears on (p. 10, i.2, 14 and 
six times on p. 76 and jenne onee (p. 12). In all these cases it is 
plural. There is one instance of jei (p. 10) and there are two 
instances of janhi, once (p. 34) without post-position and once 
(p. 32) with ke. In the genitive singular we have jasu (p. 6, 8, 74, 
76, 88, 114), jassa (p. 6) jasu (p. 6, 8, 48, 84) and jisu (p. 74). 
jam appearing once (p. 10) is used as a locative, jehe as an 
adjective of gafid (p. 24) and jefiona (<jen»una) of darabara 
mefiane (p. 50). 

13. Proximate Demonstrative. — 

In the direct we have I (p. 4) and ghu (p. 8, 18, 50, 96) and in 
the oblique ehi (p. 18) and ehi (p. 50). 

I is a modern demonstrative ; ehu<eso and in ehi, efal-hi possibly 
represents the oblique ending. 

14. Interrogative. — 

In the direct we find ko on p. 8, 62, 64, 82, 96, 110 and ke on 
p. 52, 88 as animate and kf (p. 6, 98, 98, 60, 70, 76, 80) ki (p. 4, 
28, 34, 40, 42) and kiha (p. 64) as inanimate. We also have 
kavana (p. 8), kafiona (p. 51), kamana (p. 68, 96, 112) and kamana 
(p. 22). 

There are two instances of kena (instr. sg. p. 94, 98) ; of 
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these ko<kah. k e is the Mag. form of ko; ki represents klm; kg 
and kaha : ; kavana etc., go back to ka una. 

15. Indefinite. 

(а) 'Some one’ -koi appears once (p. 1G) and kahQ. 12 times (9 
times on p. 24 and once each on p. 34, 36 and 42). Once we have 
kabu-o (p 24). The inanimate kichu (aomewhat) is found on p. 20, 
30, 32, 42 and compounded with ana on p. 42. 

(б) The pronouns meanig ‘other’ are: — 

ana (ana) < anya on p 18, .'.0, 58, 62, 94, iara (p. 60) iaro 
(p. 4)<itara, avaru (p. 34)<apara and para (p. 48). 

The last one has its adjectives pargri (p. 42) pargn (p. 101). 

16. Reflexive. 

We have several forms based on gtman vis., gpe (p 48, 80), 
apa ka- (p. 9C),appg tp. 104), appa (p. 4) appu (p. 32, 66) and 
apana (p. 22), apane (p. 32), apenehn (p. 60) , apaneho (p. 42) and 
appana (p. 100). All are used in a genitive sense except gpe whieh 
means ‘by one’s self’, nia (p. 72, 48) and nifia (p. 8, 18, 60, 94, 
I00)<nija as well as nija (p. 18, 102) mean ‘one’s own’. 

17. Pronominal Adjectives. 

The following pronominal ajectives, besides those already 
mentioned under various pronouns, have been found in the 
text: — 

(а) trnsang (prastgva) ‘of that sort’, p. 62, taisao (kabba) ‘of 
that sort’, p. 4; aisa, p. 22, aud (kaijaknhi) p. 92, aiseo (paratape), 
p, 44, aisano (asa), p. 36, aisanefio (upatgpa), p. 62, aisennao, p. 34, 
— ‘sueh’; jaisao (kabba) ‘as’, p. 4. 

(б) tetufi (beta) ‘that mueh’, p. 18, ettg (dukbkha) ‘so mueh’, 
p. 72, kata ‘how much’ p. 88. 

(c) ette (lakkhana) ‘so many’, p. 6; kata (dhSgara) * how 
many’? p. 90, katehu (ding) ‘many a’, p. 24. 

Of these (c) are based on -drla (tgdrSa etc.), (6) and (c) on 
-vat. The suffix -na is an addition in taisana, taisao; aisa being the 
ordinary forms. 
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POSTPOSITIONS. 

18. Only about a hundred postpositions are found in this 
text. Of these after nouns and pronouns we have the genitive 
postpositions used 73 times, instrumental and ablative II tim es, 
locative 6 times and dative once. The rest are after adverbs, 
e.g. te and kahu. 

(a) Genitive -dative. 

ka — 17 times (e g. p. 14 gakti ka pariksa ‘test of strength). 
Only once has it a dative sense (ahimana ka ‘to pride’ p. 58). 

ka— 3 times, once genitive nigaranhi ka mana gada ‘got fixed 
in the hearts of citizens’, p. 33) and twice as dative (adiiama 
uttama ka paraka ‘the low man gives deliverance to one high 
birth’ p 16, ana ka Iaga ‘stuck to another’, p. 30.) 

ka —3(100, 102, 92) used as genitive in all the eases (e.g. 
gandaka ka panl ‘the water of Gandaka’, p. 100). 

ke — 7 times always genitive and with a noun in an oblique ease 
{e.g. surutana ke pharamani ‘on the Sultan’s Firman’, p. SO). 

kai — 3 times, once with a feminine noun (asa asavara kai ‘the 
hope of a horseman’, p. 86) and twice .vith a masculine noun 
(sira naval sabba kai ‘the head of every one bends down’, p. 50, 
bhae sabba kai ‘everyone’s fear’, p. 50). 

ko — 7 times, all genitive {e.g. rasa ko mamma ‘the secret of 
sentiment’, p. .) 

karo — 14 times, all genitive with a singular noun (e.g. tanhi 
karo putra ‘their son’, p. 12). 

kare - 2 times, both genitive and with nouns in an oblique ease 
(kumbbodbhava kare niyamatikrame peli ‘having moved in the 
transgression of the injunction of (the sage) born of a jar, p. 82, 
p a rtma kare skare ‘in the form of a lotus’, p. 86). 

kareo —4 times (14, 30, 32, 50, e.g, dusts kare© dappa cure© 
‘trampled on the pride of the wicked’, p. 14), 
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karT — 7 times, all genitive with a feminine noun {e.g. sattu karf 
dithi'the glance of the enemy’ p. 112). 

kera — 5 times, all genitive (10, 26, 32, 72, 102, e.g. ta kula 
kera baddipana ‘the greatness of that family’, p. 10). 

keri — once and with a feminine noun (tam dig a kert raya- 
gbara-tarunf hatta bikathi ‘the youthful Royal ladies of that family 
are sold in the market’, p. 90). Of the above ka, ka, ka, ke and kai 
go back to some forms of krta, and kard, kare, kareo and karl to 
the elongated Prakrit forms of the same participle (karid etc.) 
while kera and kerl possibly to *karyaka. 

(b) Locative. 

majha 2(ynvarajanhi majha pavitra ‘clean (virtuous) amongst 
the Princes, p. 12, majha sanSama ‘in the battle’, p. 104) 

majul(sana maju ‘in the army', p. 80) 
madli l(bithi madi 'in the street’, p. 32). 
pa l(bhiimi pa ‘on the Earth’, p 86). 
pari l(kamana pari ‘on whom’, p. 9u). 

Of these majha and maju are derived from raadhya and pa < pakga 
or pargva while pari < upari. 

(c) Instrumental-ablative 

s§ — 2(dama se‘by the string’, p. 84, tasa se ‘from fear’, p. 84). 
sano — 6 (6, 22, 32, 82, 104, e.g. jlva sano ‘with life’, p. 22). 
taka — 1 (yatrahu taha ‘even by going’, p 30). 
h5 —1 (rola ho ‘by the noise’, p. 30). 
hunte —1 (dura honte ‘from far off’, p. 46). 

Of these sano < sama or savana the latter being used as such in 
pahbaa sam&na ‘with or like a mountain’, p. 82) ; and se < sahitena, 
while taha possibly comes from tatah, hunte from hontae- locative 
of the imperfect partiaple of Vbhu - and ho also from Vbhu 

(d) Dative — besides the few cases cited under genitive we 
have lagi once in the sense of ‘for’ (tesara lsgi ‘for the third’ p. 
34). It is the absolutive form of lag- 
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VERBS. 

19. The text abounds in the verbs of the past tense and of 
habitual or historic present, as it is a descriptive poem. Tne 
other verbs are found generally in direct speech. 

20. The Present Tense. 

This is generally expressed by verbs with personal termina- 
tions based more or less on the ancient Present tense. The 
terminations are: 

Singular. Plural. 

1st. -afio 

2nd. (a) -asi 
(&) -ahi 

3rd. (a) -ai ( -ae) (a) -abl 

(6) -ahi (&) -anti 

(c) -athi 

(d) -a 

Note. — The initial a- of these terminations is elided if they 
are found after roots ending in a (ja: jathi p. 30), e (de: del p. 40), 
and 6 (ho : hoi. p. 16). 

1st sg. — e. g. jampaifio ‘I say’, p, 6, lavaho T bring’, 
p 100, hano kahano 'I say’, p. 80. There is one instance 
(dekhao ‘I see’, p. 18) where -n- (which represented merely 
nasalisation) is absent. The termination is based on -amah' of 
the plural, transferred to the singular. 

2nd sg.— There are only three instances of (a) — kahasi 
‘sayest’, p. 6, jasi, ‘goest’, p. 112, bhaggasi ‘runs always*, p. 112, 
all in a con juctive sense, and three of (&) — jahi, p. 112, jahi jahi, 
p. 112, and jahi jshi, p. 112, all in the sense of imperative. Both 
are possibly the -si termination of the Prakrits, (6) showing the 
development of -s- as -h-. 

3rd. sg. — by far the most common form is -ai, ( e.g . besahai 
‘buys’, p. 32, pajjatai ‘roams’, p. 28) there are about half a dozen 
instances of -ae {e.g. milae ‘meets’ p. 38), nine of (6) {e^. dhavahi 
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‘runs’, p. 94) and sixteen of (e) (e.g. avathi ‘comes’, p. 30; once 
hotha ‘becomes’, p. 102). Sometimes the same root is available 
under more than one form (rahai, p. 42, rahai p. 48, gvahl, p. 46, 
aval, p. 60). Of these form (a) goes back to Sanskrit-ati>-Prakrit- 
al, -ae being merely a variant of ai in pronunciation. In athi 
there appears to be a resuscitation of the ancient form with an 
emphatic aspiration, and -ahi would be a derivation of -athi. Or 
possibly the -h- in -ahi represents emphatic ai. It should be noted 
that athi does not express any honorific sense as against modern 
MaithilJ ( Chatter ji, p. 936). 

Besides the above we have two instances of -e (kare ‘does’, 
p. 34, kharide ‘buys’, p. 38) which is a further development of ai. 
We have ten instances of present tense in -a ( e.g . kara ‘does’ 
p. 34, baja ‘strikes’, p. 52, basa ‘resides’ p. 26, ho a ‘becomes’ 
p. 38). There are a few instances of the Past tense in -a (see infra 
21 (a) A similar form in -a is found in Tulsidas also 1 . What is 
the origin of this? Does it represent, the loss of final -i of ai ? 
But this is not attested by modern. Maithili or Awadhl? Is 
the perfect participle here found used as the present? 

Note. — In a few instances the root in -a, -e and 6 is by itself 
found without any desinence (ja ‘goes’, p. 34, kha 'eats’ p. 42, ds 
‘gives’ p. 42, hd ‘becomes’, p. 102, le ‘takes’ p. 86. 

3rd. plural — the (a) form is -ahi is the most common e.g. 
herahi ‘they look for’, p. 26) anahi ‘they bring’ p. 28), there 
being only three instances of (6) (taullanti ‘they weigh’, p. 38, 
hasahanti ‘they purchase’, p. 38, pajhalenti ‘they wash’, p. 106). 
Both go back to ancient - anti, -h- in (a) being for emphasis or to 
avoid the hiatus and the (b) forms being the ancient resuscitated 
forms of the Prakrits. 

21. The Past Tense. 

This is based on the aneient perfect participle. The variety 
of forms is confusing by abundance and the use is without any 

1, Vide Allahabad University Studies Yol. II p. 212 Note 3. 
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reference to persons. The same form is found used with a first 
person, second person or third person subject. The following are 
the terminations: 

(а) -5, -u (u)„ -a, -a in the singular and -e in the plural. 

(б) -afi (-au). 

(c) -iao, iaU (-iau), -iu. 

(d) -ia, -ina, -ia. 

( e ) -eo. 

(/) -ala, -all. 

(a) There are four instances of this form in -5 (e.g. nimajjo 
‘sunk’, p. 103, kharo ‘stood’, p. 106), 12 in -u (para ‘fell’, jagu 
‘awoke’, p. 18, pasaru 'was spread’ p. 32, pucchu ‘asked’, p. 58), 
about 20 in -a (paittha ‘entered’, p. 46, bhaga ‘broke’ p. 30) 4 in 
-a (bha ‘beeame’, p. 20, bika ‘was sold’ p. 68, aa ‘came’ p. 94, 
bathurana ‘got together’ p. 48) and 7 in -e (paitthe ‘entered’, p. 38, 
bhare ‘filled’, p. 38, tbare ‘stood’, p. 46). 

(b) There is quite a large number of forms of this variety, 
it takes up with -ia the largest number. The nasalisation is absent 
in very few cases. For instance : 

uppanau ‘born’ p. 16, huafi ‘was’, p. 8. 

(c) There is one instance of -iao (dbana choddiao * wealth 
was abandoned’ p. 22), but quite a large number of -iau (e g., 
kariafi ‘did’, p. 8, tuanhe bhariafi ‘you filled’, p. 60 kariau ‘did’, p. 24. 
Only a few instances of -iu are found (e. g. jena nina kula uddhariu 
‘who redeemed his family’, p. 8). 

(d) A large number of forms are of this variety, -ina being 
merely a nasalised form of ia (e.g., jena bale ravana maria ‘who 
killed Ravana by force ’, p. 8, rifi dalia tumhe ‘you crushed the 
enemy’, p. 60, mahala kS mamma janifia ‘he eame to know the 
seerets of the palaee’ p. 52). There are only six instances of la 
which is merely an elongation of ia for the sake of metre (e g. paa 
bhare pathara curia ‘the gravel crushed by the weight of feet’, 
p. 46). In uggia ‘come up’, p. 32 and cukkih* ‘missed’, p. 62 we 
have -h-. 



(<?) There are six instances of this form (e.g., jenhe sghi karo 
manoratha pureo ‘who satisfied the longing of the king’, p. 14). 

{/) Only 42 instances of this form are found. -a!a is mas- 
culine and -all feminine (e.g., suratana samanala ‘ the Sultan- 
honoured’, p. 10, rusali bibhuti palatae anali ‘the angered Prosperity 
was brought back’, p. 14). In one instance the form ends in -ila 
(fern.) -gSmatha purila mahl ‘the Earth was filled with temples’, 
p. 44. 

In the above forms we find several stages of the ancient 
perfect participle, simple and elongated, with -i and without -i. 
The nasalisation is inexplicable. The -1- forms are the parti- 
ciple base plus -Ufa termination Considering modern Maithfli 
where all forms of past tenses a~e based on -1- participle, the small 
number of these i l the present text is striking. 

There is one instance of 3rd person plural verb (lebena raya 
gaenesa ‘king Gan§lvara profited’, p. 18) where -ena appears as a 
personal termination. 

Note.— the Perfect participle is in several eases found used 
as an adjective e g., vea padha ‘well-read in the Vedas’, p. S). 

22. Future Tense. 

Only the following instances of the future are found in the 
tQxt: 

1st person kahaba ‘I shall say’, p. 10. 

2nd person (tumhe na) hdsau (asahana) ‘you will not become 
angry’, p. 60. 

3rd person -sg. hdsai ‘will be’, p. 4, 64, 64, 
dusihai ‘will blame’, p. 4, 
sijhihai ‘will be accomplished’, p. 62, 
kariba ‘will do’, p. 4, bujjhiba ‘will understand’, 
p. 4, jiwiha ‘will live’, p. 72, dbarijjiha ‘will 
be kept’, p 74, 
dijiha ‘will give', p. 72, 
hpia ‘will be’, p. 30. 
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Of these kahaba is based on tav^a > abba and the rest on the 

ancient future : hosau. bhavisyatha hoissaha > hoisahu 3> hosau ; 

• * 

the s later becomes -fa- (e. g., in dusihai) and may even be lost 

g g . , to is ^ * 

Note. — The above are the forms of the Indicative mood. 
There are no separate forms for the Conjunctive, the forms of the 
Indicative are used with jai or jaho ‘ if ’ to indicate that sense. 
The conditional is based on the Imperfect Participle (see infra §24) ; 
only two instances of it are found (tano) sitthaata ( raj ja) 4 then 
the kingship would be reestablished’, p. 56 (abe kata) sahata (je 
rse) ‘ how would the king have put up with it till now’, p. 74. 

23. Imperative. 

2nd sing. — there are eight instances : (a) in -a, suna p. 64, 
suna ‘hear’, p. 6, bhana p. 22, kaha kaha ‘say’ p. 80. anusara ‘follow’ 
p. 112, (b) in -hi, jahi (jahi) ‘go’ p 112, (c) in -isu, karisu ‘do’ p. 62^ 

harijjuu ‘remove’, p. 64. Of these ( c ) is possibly derived from 
aneient II sg. Atmanepada -sva (kurusva). 

2nd plural — six instances are found : karahu, p. 20 kahahu 
p. 16, 50, 56, karao, p. 58, sunao p. 38, 16, bhuhjaha ‘enjoy’, p. 18, 
sajjaha sajjaha ‘be ready’, p. 82 

All these are based on the aneient seeond person present 
plural in -tha, which at some stage in the Prakrits become thd>hd 
>hu : ha. 

3rd. sing.— All the eight instances are based on aneient -tu 
(rahafi ‘may remain’, p. 22, jafl, p. 22, (jau ‘may go’, p. 76, sihau 
‘may rub’ p. 10, jiau ‘may live’, p. 10, karau, p. 10, karao ‘may do’, 
p. 60 kariau ‘may be done’, p. 38). 

Besides the above an impersonal passive imperative in -ai and 
~ia is found, e. g , ehu katnma na kariai ‘let this not be done’, p. 18, 
seviai ‘let him be served’, p. 64, karijjai ‘let it be done’, p. 64, 
dhariai ‘be kept’ p. 18, jsia ‘may go’, p. 68, snia ‘bring’, p. 68, 
Chania ‘strain’, p. 68. This is based on the Passive present. 
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24. THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

This is frequently used to describe a condition of things as 
it is and also sometimes used in place of the present tense finite 
verb. It has two forms : 

(a) -anta and (b) -ante 

(a) e g. abe be bhananta (turukka)’ ‘the Turks saying abe, be, 
p. 40, avaata. janta kajja karnnta minava 'man, coming, going and 
doing (his) business, p. 43, puhavie pala avaata 'the kings 
(guardians of the Earth) are coming’, p. 46. 

(&) eg hath! jathi bhsgante gacha capante ‘the elephant 

goes running and cutting trees’, p. 82, sikara khelante paradappa 

bhani bhanjante bata saatari surutana baitha 'the Sultana passed 

the way, hunting, breaking other’s pride by making a round, and 
sat’, p. 98. 

Note 1. A few eases of -anta (bolanta 'speaking’, p 74) 
tuttanta 'breaking’ p. 106, budanta ‘sinking’, p 16, 106) and -antao 
(bhamantao 'roaming’, p. 46) and -antd (karantd ‘doing’) are 
found. 

Note 2. On page 9J jaite ‘going’ and khaiti ‘eating’ appear 
as forms of this participle. I should, however, connect them with 
the oblique form of the verbal noun (see infra 28) plus the 
postposition te. 

This participle has been used in this text without any modi- 
fication due to number or person. For instance on page 46 
bhamantao qualifies diiao rajakumira ‘both the princes’, and on 
page 34 khandante etc. qualify vaigyahi - feminine. 

The -6 and -a ( a) forms are the Nominative eases of the 
Prakrit participle. The e form where it is nominative represents 
the migadhT naminative in g. In a few cases it is the locative of 
the participle, e.g. mahajanhi kard bolante 'while the elders spoke’, 
p. 18. 

Note.— At one place -ante has been modified to -adde 
(bihnradde ‘roaming’, p. 46) for the sake of rhyme. 
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In alahana 'one who has not obtained', p. 34> is there an 
instance of ancient -an« termination (alabhaminah) ? 

25. THE ABSOLUTIVE. 

This is expressed by adding (a) -i or (6) -i a e.g. gai ‘having 
gone’, ghai ‘have caught’, p. 42, sadhi ‘having held’, p. 14; choddla 
‘having abandoned’, p. 70, karia ‘having done’, p. 76,’ bittharia 
‘having spread’ p. 8S). There are only about a dozen instances 
of (&) and in one ease, the termination appears as nasalised 
bissamiha ‘having taken rest’, p. 52. In a few cases the -I of (a) 
appears as -e (eg. ‘having done’, p. 88, 90, manusae ‘having become 
angry’, p. 96, dh*e ‘having run’, p. 62, dhane, p. 90). 

The absolutive is generally found without a postposition, only 
kahu appears 6 times (dhae kahu ‘having run’, p. 62, dam«ai kahu, 
‘having trampled’, p. 96, suni kahu ‘having heard’, p. 98, thelii 
kahu ‘having flanked’, p. 100) palati kahu ‘having turned’, p, 110 
cammaddi kahu having crushed’, p. 8. 

In ja ‘having gone’, p. 83, le le ‘having taken’, p, 40, the root- 
f >rm itself expresses the absolutive and in beca ‘having sold’, 
p. 68, -8 and in pucchihi ‘having asked’, p. 52, -ihi appears to 
indicate an absolutive. 

The derivation of -ia, -i is from Prakrit ia which may become 
-i and may disappear later (as in ja, 1»). 

26. The Passive Voice 

The synthetic passive, derivable from -ijja- and -la- of the 
Prakrits' is found in 27 forms, 7 -j- and 20 -l-. For instance : 

jenhe ruttha hua jama sahijjia 

‘by whom angered yama was put up with; p. 76, 

suha muhutta ahiseka kijjia 

‘at an auspicious moment coronation was performed’, p. 76, 

aru kata dhugada dekbiathi 

‘and how many strong men are seen’, p. 90, 
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je saba kariau appa basa 

‘by whom all was brought under his own control’, p. 10. 

The periphrastic passive, with Via ‘to go’ appears only two, 
or three times ; curi ja basuadhara ‘the Barth is shattered’, p. 84 
bahuta bapura curi jathi ‘many poor people get trampled’, p. 30. 

. 27. The Causative. 

There are about a dozen instances of the causative (e g. palata 
‘having eaused to return’, p. 14, karavae man ‘causes annihilation’ 
p. 60, baithavcr ‘causes to sit’, p, 42), all derivable from the ancient 
causative in -a and -av. 

28. The Verbal Noun. 

There are four inst ances of the direct ease (Aana<jfvana-ka 
‘living’, p. 2J, basane panela ‘were’ able to live’, p. 24, dena 
‘giving’, p. 44, miri ‘beating’, p. 60) whieh should be connected 
with (a) ancient -ana- and (&) mag. -e and ten eases of the oblique 
(jaite ‘by going, p„ 44 rahaite ‘to remain’, p. 86, karaite ‘by doing’, 
p. 62, sevai ‘for serving’, p. 60, dlvai bane - at the time of drink- 
ing’, p. 68 hindae ‘to make round’, p. 30, kinai te ‘for buying’, p. 30, 
bika§ ‘for selling’, p. 30, chuae ‘to touch 0 , p. 68, bolee, bdlae 
‘talking’, p. 20). What is this oblique? Chatterji (Origin and 
Development of Bengali, p. 1014) calls it merely an oblique of 
verbal noun in -i, and takes -i as a s uffix . 

The direct (a) once ends in -I (bujjhani ‘understanding^ 
p. 18). 

The Noun of Agency. 

There is only one instance of this bujjhani -hare 'one who 
understands’, p. 18 - hira being derivable from -dhiraka. 

29. The Verb *to be’. 

We find tire forms of three roots: 

(a) V«, hai p. 40. 

(ft) Vbhu (1) h5, p. 96. hoa, p. 36, hoi, p. 102, hua. p. 94 
hoafi p. 80, huafi, p. 76, huano p. 100, hosai, p. 64, hdiau, 
p. 60. 
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(2) bhai, p. 100, bhae, p. 70, bhafi, bhau, p. 98, bhela, p. 102, 
bheli p. 24. 

(c) Vrah rahu, p. 96, rahai p. 42, 86, rahiau, p. 70. 

30. The Pereiphrastic tenses. 

Instances of the forms of the periphrastic tenses are rare. 
The following have been noticed : 

avatta hua ‘was coming’, p. 94. 
risiai hai ‘gets angry’, p. 40. 
sahi rahiau ‘went on bearing’, p. 70. 
tutti rahe ‘got broken’ p. 110. 

31. The Compound Verbs 

There are 24 instances of compound verbs: 

(a) Vcah expresses the aspect of desire : bhagae caha ‘wishes 
to run away i. e. is about to run away’, p. 36. upara cadhavae caha 
ghora’ wants to (*.<?. is about to) make the horse climb up’, p 44. 

(&V Vlag to express the aspect of the inception o f an action, 
bolee lagu ‘began to speak’, p. 20- 

(c) Vpav and Vpar to express the aspeet of the ability to 
do an action, kinaite pavathi ‘is able to purchase’, p. 30, basahe 
pauela ‘was able to reside’, p. 24, chuae paia ‘is able to toueh’, p.68; 
ganaena parla ‘it is not possible to count’, p. 46, ganae na pariai 
‘it is not possible to count’, p. 94, sahahi na parai ‘is not able to 
bear’, p. 60. 

(d) Via, Vie, and Vde express the aspect of completeness or 
intensity of an action : 

bhae.ggla ‘became’, p. 16, 60, bhara gae ‘became filled’ p. 104, 
dhae gae ‘having run’, p. 108, teghi jathi ‘jumps over’, p. 84 bhae ja 
‘becomes’, p 86, iitl ji ‘wins’, p. 86, dekhaeja ‘shows’, p. 10 0; 
khgi fe ‘eats’, p, 40, choli 1§ ‘seizes’, p. 86, mill deno ’I shall bring’ 
p. 110, bahara kae dela ‘turned out', p. 80, dljihi bandha ‘will tie’ 
p. 72. 
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ADVERBS. 


32. Of Place. 

(a) based on pronouns 

(1) ‘where* -jam, p. 26, jaha, p. 10S, 24, 6S, jahim p. 38, 90, 
jaidha kg, p. 112, 

' wherever’ -jam jam, p. 98, jahim jahim. p, 106, 

(2) ' ' where?’ -k a i, p. 6; ' somewhere ’ -kahl, kahi, p 38, 

katahu p. 42, 44. 

(3) ' here’ -ia, p. 48, hehg,, p. 58, ehu, p. 96 

(4) ' there’ -taththa, p. 38, tam tana, p. 98, taha, p. 58, taha 
p. 72, 108, tahf, tahl p. 106; ohu, p. 96, uthi, utthii, p. 50 

(5) ' everywhere’ -saba tahu, p. 38, 60, 'at one place’ ekattha, 
p. 8 

(6) ' based on other old adverbs 

‘ above’ -tippara, 34, nppari, p. 32, upara, p. 44 uppara, p. 90, 
uppari, p. 50, 'inside’ -bh’tara p. 42, ' in front’ agri, p. 66, 
saho, p. 112, -sojha, p. 112, * behind J -pache, p. 94, pacha, 
p. 102, 108, pacha, p. 40, piche, p. 96 

‘ outside ’ -bahara, p. 46, 80, baharao, p. 62, ‘ near ’ -niara, 
p. 110, pasa, p. 88; 'far off’ -dura, p. 38, 52, bara drua^ 
p. 60; ‘on all sides’ -caupata, p. 102, atarg patare, p. 43. 

33. Of time. 

(a) based on pronouns 

(1) ' when’ -jam, p. 34, jaba, p. 66, jabe, p. 18, 16, 30, 34, 
jabe, p. 76, jamana, p. 40 ; ' whenever ’ -jaba hj p. 42, ja 
khane, p. 66, 96 

(2) ' now * -abe, p. 58, abahi, p. 62 

(3) ' then ’ -ta, p. 52, 116, taba, p. 100, tabbe, p. 56, 110, 
tabe, p. 22, 34, tabe, p. 76, tabahl, p. 42, tats, p 38, tau, 
p. 58, ton, p 52, tam khane p. 22, 26, tam khape, p. 60, 72, 
98, 112; ' even then’ -tpbaha, p. 42, 70, tabbahu, p. 58 f 
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(4) ' sometimes ’ -kabahu, p. 18, 90. 

( b ) based on other adverbs 

' to day ’ -ajja, p. 53, ajjn, p. 100, aja, p. 30; 'up till now’ 

-adya paryanta, p. 30, ' first’ -padhama, p 58, 'long’ -cire, 
p. 44, 'in the meantime’ -iththenta'-a, p. 64, eththantara, 
p. 62, 'again’ -punu vi, p. 62, 76, punah, p. 56, punu, p. 12, 
18, 28, 56, 58, 64, 76, 112, niccai ' always’, p. 4, sahasahi 
' all at once’ p. 90. 

34. Of manner. 

(a) based on pronouns. 

(1) ‘as’ -jimi, p. 86, jao, p. 64, jano, p. 42, jSsave p. 32. 

(2) ‘how’ -kaise p. 36, kimi, p. 4, 16, 72, 80 kimi karl, p. 80, 
kasa, p. 86, kahi, p. 4, kamana, p. 4, kamane, p. 48, katta, 
p. 74. 

(3) ‘in this way’ -asa, p. 18. 

( b ) based on other old adverbs 

‘in this way’ eva, p. 70, evafica, p. 98, ema, p. 52, 60, 112. 

35. Other adverbs. 

‘no’ -na, 20 times, e.g , p. 4, 6; na, 7 times e.g., p. 8, nahi, 14 
limes, e.g., p. 18, nahi, p. 90, nahi, p. 68, nahi, p. 64, 94, 
nabu, p, 6, 18, nahu, p, 70; ‘surely’ -nama, p. 4, hu, p. 6, dhua, 
6 times, e.g., p. 64, avasa, p. 60, avasao, p 4, 26, brtha ‘uselessly’, 
p. 20, aH ‘very much’, p. 36, 40, 70, sasarS ‘noisily’, p. 36; ‘why’ 
-kai, p. 98, kini, p. 82, kl, p 112, ‘with’ -sahga, p. 84, saththe, p. 112, 
*et eetra’ -prabbrti, p. 86. 

36. Conjimctions. 

(o) cumulative — ‘and’ -avara, p. 100, aru, 10 times e.g., p. 8, 
avaru, 18, 22, 28, 106 ; ‘moreover’ -avi a, p. 28, api, 66. 

(&) alternative— vara, p. 22, ki, p. 22. 

(c) adversative — ‘but’ pai, p. 20, 64, 72, 42, pae, p, 50, ‘but 
not* -na una, p. 22, na Una, p. 22, na fina, p. 22, na una, 
p. 20, na nuna, p. 20 ; 
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fif ’ -jai, 8 times, p. 6, je, p. 100, jafio p. 22, jo, p. 74, jau, 
p. 42, n«m, p. 112, nann, p. 22, 

‘then’ -alba, p. 16, 56, ta, p. 6, tam, p. 62, tau, p. 70, tov,i 
p. 102, to, 6 times, e.g., p. 60, tai p. 112, tano, p. 100, 
‘therefore’ -taisana, p. 6; ‘as if’ -jani, 8 times, e.g., p. 48. 
( d ) subordinative -ke; p. 74. 

37. Emphatic forms. 

(а) -ha, -o, -u are added after nouns, pronouns, adjectives 
and adverbs to give an inclusive sense, e.g., dhruvahu ‘of 
Dhruva also’, p. 34, baddeo ‘big men also’, p. 26, 
biggahau ‘battle also*, p. 72. There are about 30 such 
forms in the text. These terminations go back to 
khalu>khu>hu>u : o. 

(б) -hi, -i is added to the nouns, pronouns, adjectives and 
adverbs to expressive a restrictive sense, e.g., dhamma 
pasarai ‘extension of virtue itself’, p. 72, padhamahi ‘at 
the very first’, p. 82. There are about a dozen sueh 
forms in this text. The termination possibly goes baek 
to eva, -h being emphatic. 
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THE SIBILANTS IN THE BUDDHIST DOHAS. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

Mahamahopadhyaya HarapraSad -jastrl published, a few 
years ago, a number of Buddhist songs (earyaj and dohjs which 
he discovered in Nepal. He characterised the language of thees 
texts “old Bengali”. Dr. S. K. Chatter ji, however, after a more 
detailed study of these texts came to the conclusion that the songs 
only are written in what can be called 44 old Bengali ” but the 
Dohas according to him present a dialect “ which is a kind of 
Western (j^aurasenl) ApabhramSa as its nominatives, its -aha- 
genitives, its - ijja - passives and its general agreement in forms 
with the literary Western ApabhramSa amply indicate.” ( The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language I, p. 112). This 
dialect according tp him played the same role, as the Brajabhakha 
did in later times, in relation to the Eastern languages. He 
however admitted that though it was a Western dialect some old 
Bengali idioms and words had crept into it. 

M. Shahidullah has recently made an intensive study of these 
texts, ( Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et Saraha, Paris, 1928) 
and has tried to establish that the language of these dohas is an 
Eastern ApabhramSa. In phonology he notices the preservation 
of palatal 6. It is the most important characteristic of the old 
Bengali and, according to Markaijdeya, of the 0^hr£ dialect too 
In Sarvananda’s commentary to the AmarakoSa (1159 A. D.) 
the two sibilants are found and an occasional confusion of the two 
sibilants is attested in some of the inscriptions of the Palas. 

The text published by H. P. Sastrl is very corrupt and the 
large number of mistakes, it seems to me, is to be attributed to 
the fault of the copyist. As the Mss. of the Dohas on which H. P. 
fcastri based his edition are now lost, M. Shahidullah had to 
depend only on the Tibetan translation for making his emenda- 
tions, which are very valuable. But such emendations are helpful 
in making out the sense of the text but are not so useful for 
determining the forms of the words. 
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During my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I came upon a fragmen- 
tary plam-leaf MS of the DohakoSa of Saraha. In the same MS. 
I found two more fragmentary dohas whieh were not known 
hitherto. The MS. contains the date 220 Nepal Era i e. 1100 A. D. 
I discovered another MS. in a private collection whieh contains two 
dohas , one of Tillopada and the other of Saraha. The text of 
Saraha ’s doha is the same as published by ^astrl and emended by 
Shahidullah The doha of Tillopa was hitherto unknown. My 
edition of these dohas will be shortly published by the Calcutta 
University. But on collating the two mss. of the Dohako^a of 
Saraha I find that there is only one sibilant in the text and it is 
always dental. The two fragments of the other doha of Saraha 
and the doha of Tillopa present the same characteristics. There- 
fore the main phonological ground on whieh Shahidullah charac- 
terised this Apabhramga as Eastern is baseless. 

It is in the following eases in the Dohako^a of Saraha that 
Shahidullah found the palatal sibilant preserved. In the follow- 
ing list I will mention in order the number of the stanza in 
Saraha’s doha (text as published by Shahidullah), the Word as 
established by Shahidullah and then its correct form as found in 
the newly discovered MS of the Dohakoia. 

3 bes§ (but in 5, 6, 10 besa)= besg 

7 Sunaha = sunaha 
gialaha = sialaha 

19 Sattha = sattha 

(but in 58 and 70 sattha) 

27 — sasi 

pabega = pabesa 
ubefia = ubesa 

36 biiuddho = bisuddha 

37 dos§ (Sastri’s text do§g)= dosg 

46 sad (gastrps text 4ai) = sat 

65 defa = desa 
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6G bisaa (gastrFs text bisaya) = bisaa 
(but see 69, 72, 04, 103 where it is bisaa) 

63 aaimisa (Bastrl’s text animisa)=: animisa 

73 bigayasatti = bisaya satti 

76 dosa (^astri’s text dosa)= dosa 

86 degahi = desahi 

92 bisariaii (gaastrFs text bigamai , = bisariaii 

96 kuliSa = kulisa 

99 duriasesa (oastri’s text duriasesa) = duriasesa 

In all other eases in the Dohakosa as published by ^astri 
and as emended by Shihidullah it is consistently the dental s that 
is used instead of 6 and s. 

saalasesa (61), sakai (54), sakkai (17), saranta (66), sarisa 
(50, 78, 86), sarira r 9l), sallatt (77), sambara (S9), siri (56, 
68), sisa ( 4 ), suaa (95), sukka (100), sunna, suna (16, 72), sudda 
(48), suddha (108), sunai (75), sunahu (57), sojjha, Sojjhu (5,3 
101), sosa (10,51, 93), sohai (85), sohia (40), pasu (23), pasa 
(87), baisl (2, 4), bigasai 755), parisahu (57), padabesi (86, 83) 
bisarisa (86, 88), bisuddha (72), bisama (27). 

Saraha, Fragment I, ase, darisane, sissa, paissai, paisai, binasai, 
bhuanasi, pais'i, aise, bisahi. Sarah Fragment ill, barisante, dfsai, 
paissai, disa, klsa. 

Tillopada — suijni, dlsai, klsa, bisohahu, bisahi, dosa, ubagse. 

These are sufficient to indicate that in the ApabhramSa of 
these Buddhist dohas the use of sibilant was regularly confined to 
the dental s. The confusion that appears in the text published 
by Sastrl is eertainly due to the modern Nepalese copyist who can 
hardly distinguish between the dental and palatal sibilants in old 
manuscripts. Though I have not been able to discover any new 
manuscript of the DohakoSa of Kanha we will now be quite justified 
in reconstructing the few words whieh contain the palatal s : sasi 
(5), sattha (12>, asesa, besa (21), sihara and sabasa (25) as even in 
these dohas of Kanha we see some regular use of dentals s instead 
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of the palatal siriphala (2), sunna (8)\ soaa (14), pasa (23), and 
sijjhai (24). 

It therefore follows that there is nothing in the phonology of 
the dialect used in these dolus which would justify us in consider- 
ing it to be an “ Eastern ApabhramSa ” if we understand by it 
some dialect from which Bengali is descended. Prof. Jules Bloch 
is quite dear on this point in his preface to the book of 
Shahidullah: “ We may call it oriental because it is found in 
Eastern texts and because there are some Eastern influences but it 
is not so if we wish to find in it the base of the modern Eastern 
languages”. Under these circumstances we can still consider the 
language of these dohas as Western Apabhram^a which was 
adopted by the Buddhist scholars of the Magadhan Sehool for 
writing these texts sometime between the 8th and 10th centuries 
A.D. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS FIRST AND SECOND 
PLURAL IN THE DARDIC AND KAFIR LANGUAGES. 

G. MORGENS TIERNE. 

In an instructive article 1 Professor J. Bloch and Dr. H. 
Smith have recently discussed the treatment of Skt. sm, sm in 
middle and modern Indo- Aryan, and have added considerably 
to our understanding of the conflicting tendencies which have 
determined the development of these groups of consonants. 

Yet many difficulties remain, especially in Dardie and Kafiri, 
as will appear from a survey of the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns, first and second plural, in these dialects. And, apart from 
the development of sm, sm, many other problems will meet us at 
every step of our investigation. 

In Lhd we find [as(s)i], [tus(s)l] 2 , derived, with sm, §m 
> s(s), from asma-, tusma-, like must other modern I-A forms. 

The same is the ease with Kshm. 1. [as { ], gen. [son"]; 2 
toh f , [tuhondu]. Note, however, that the treatment of -sm- does 
neither coincide with that of -sm-, nor with that of -s- (cf. nos 
‘daughter-in-law’, has ‘mother-in-law’), but with that of (cf. 
hiihur ‘father-in-law’). 

In Shina, too, the same type prevails, apart from the 1 pi. 
nom. be, about which further down. The Gilgit forms are : 1 obi. 
[5so], 2 nom. and abl. [tsho]. Regarding the aspirated tsh, cf. 
[batshar] ‘calf * ete. I heard tsah ‘you’ in the dialect of Pales in 
the Indus Kohistan. 

Further developments to the abl. forms appear in the dialects 
of the Indus Kohistan : 

Gauro 1 gen. [asS] 2 nom. [tus], gen. [tusS] 

Chilis „ [azS] „ „ „ [tsS] 

MaiyS „ [zi] „ „ „ [•#]. 

1. Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, XXIII, pp. 261-73. 

2. Froms not noted by myself are given within square 
brackets. 
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The more archaic forms, found in Gauro, have also been 
preserved in Palola, a dialect spoken in Ashred and other villages 
in Southern Chitral, and closely related to Sh., and its offshoot 
Savi, from the Kunar valley near Asinar, cf. e.g Pal. 1 dat asim. 
2 nom. tus, dat. tusam. 

In Sh , and eonneeted dialects, too, the development of -sm- 
differs from that of -s-, whieh generally remains. Likewise in 
Torwali and Bashkarik (= Garwi), the westernmost dialeets where 
the type tusma- is found, the forms are twa (<*tuha) [Stein to, 
t.ho] , and tba. But e.g. Torvv. [mus] (prob. = mu?) ‘mouse’, 
pais ‘mother-in-law’, Bashk. mu?, 6is, and 6s’? ‘ilea’ (<*pras-), 
cf. Torw. kasan, Bashk. kl|in ‘black’ <krgna-. In faet, in 
no Dardic dialect does s n result in $, and the develop nent to s, h 
can scarcely have passed through a stage *ss. 

The sm of asma- becomes m in Torw ma, Bashk. ma; and 
among all the dialeets further west Prasun is the only one 
which presents the development sm>s. 

In most of the Western Dardie dialeets we find sm>s. Thus 
Dameli 1 1 obi. ama, Gawar Bati amf> ‘we’ Kalasha hanoa, hdma 
(abl.) Kati emo, Waigeli ami, yami, Ashkun ima, Pashai (h)a ma 
etc., Tirahi ma. 


To a great extent the same dialeets have also m < 2 sm* : 
Bam. my* ‘you’ (obi,), G. B. me, Kal. mlmi, ml ml (obi.), Ashk.' 
yam - ba (gen. ; one sab-dialect has nom. yS). Pashai ima, (h)ema, 
mya, mdma, Pras. muu, mlu. 


Ashk is the only dialect whieh, if appearances do not deceive, 
has preserved the y- of yusma-. But mya, miu, ml, me ml, ima 
etc. must probably be derived from *ymi, syncopated from 
•yum (h)5. fa is not a Kafiri sound, so it is very doubtful whether 
§m (srn) in these dialeets has passed through a stage “mb. 


■*■... Gam. is a dialect with Kafiri affinities which is spoken in 
one village in Southern Chitral, near Arandu. 

2, Or *sm. In Kafiri us apparently did not become us. 
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Kati So ‘you’ is very difficult to explain. A derivation from 
# $ya (or # sya) < # s« i ya-) (s' n ya) <*y(u)sma- ( yusma ) seems 
possible. But it would presuppose either a preservation of sm(sm) 
till after the contraction of *yuSma- > *ysma- > v smya- had 
taken place, or a development of sm (sm) to 's (s) in this word, 
while sm resulted in m in - emo’ (we) 1 . Another possible derivation 
would be from *yt§a- (yusa-) > ysa- etc 

N. W. Pashai mOma, Kal. memi, miml seem to have been 
formed through reduplication, in order to obtain the same number 
of syllables as hama, and hama, homa ‘we’. 

Prasun, the most isolated among the Kafir dialects, hass < sm 
innom. £s§ ‘we’, gen. as cf. e. j . Mahristrl nom. amhe, gen. 
amha (ip). 2 gen. as-en might possibly be derived from *usma-, 
cf. Singh, umba, oba, explained in this manner by H Smith 
(1. e. p. 272). I eannot make any guess at the origin of the suffix 
-en ; But Mun ji mox ‘we’ ( 'ahtnaxam), mof ‘you’ (' (yusmaSya) 
show how different ease endings can be utilized for the purpose of 
distinguishing between the 1 and 2 pi., when the stems have 
become homonymous. 

But Pras. miu ‘you’ with m < Sm, and original y- is difficult 
to reconcile with an eventual development of as- < *usma-. On the 
other hand, miu can scarcely be borrowed. At any rate none of 
dialects adjoining Pras. present a similar form. 

Khowar, which is the dialect where the development of sv, Sy 
into sp, sp has been earned out with the greatest regularity, has 
ispa ‘we ’ < *spa < asma 2 . 


(1) A development Sm > s is not probable. Kati garis, Ashk. 
geres, Waig. gar&s ‘midday’ eannot, as proposed by Bloch (1 e. p. 
265), be derived from grisma , whieh would result in Kali *gi / js, 
Ashk M. *glrs, or similar forms, g^ds efe. < *gha asya- cf. 
Khow. gra)ii§, Pash L. lyeni < *ghranasya-, formed from I. E. 
*g" horos , and g u 'hrenes- (cf. Skr. ghraipsa- ‘heat of the sun’, 
Breton groez < *g w hrens- etc.). # ghrana;ya- might possibly result 
in Kati *gr'lsi > *gar'i§ but not in garis. 

(2) Wakhi (i) spa ‘our’ has been borrowed from Khow. 
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There remains a number of forms containing v (w) and b. 

The b§ ‘we’ of Shina, Palola, and the dialects of the Indus 
Kohistan, Bloch (1. e. p 264) ‘hesite a faire remoter h. bhe attests 

(assez mal, il est vrai ) en prakrit, et remontant hypothetique- 

ment a 'ambhe’. This hesitation is well founded. The coexistence 
of be < '(am)bhe < *asme, and as- < asma- in the same dialect 
would be surprising, and, besides, Palola regularly preserves 
the aspiration of mediae. On the other hand, a derivation from 
vayam is phonetically legitimate, and several Prkrkit dialects have 

1 pi. nom. vayam etc., while generalizing the base ’"tusma- in the 

2 pi. 


But Shumashti 1 aba ‘we’ cannot be be derived from vayam, 
but probably from *a(m)bbe. The obi. bases, araa and ima, have 
been borrowed from Pashai. Kalasha abi ‘we’ one is inclined to 
explain in the same manner. The loss of aspiration in intervocalic 
position is not impossible in Kal 2 . Besides, there is a possibility of 
*abhe and *b§ having been contaminated. 

The different treatment of *mh in abi 'we*, and hanta ‘us’ 
may, perhaps, be due to an original difference of aeeent, *&mhe 
(S,m-hef) resulting in dmbhe > sb(h)i, and "ami) a- (anha-?) in 
(h)ama. At any rate a derivation of abi from vayam seems to be 
excluded. 


If the explanation proposed is correct, abi ‘you’ in its turn 
ought to be derived from *utnbhe. But Kal. is not so eccentrie 
in its vowel changes as Prasun, and the development u- > a • seems 
very strange. 


1. Shumashti is spoken in a side-valley of the lower Kunar, 

ilL arr n nded \ P l shai dialeets ’ b y which it has been 
influenced. Its nearest affinities are with Gawar Bati: but the 
personal pronouns differ in the two dialects. 

1 kn ? w ., no certain instance of the treatment of aspirated 

mediae in a similar position in Kal. Neither guhum ‘wheat’, nor 
jip tongue present exactly the same phonetieal conditions as abi. 
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The homophony between Kal abl ‘we’ and abi ‘you’ can be 
tolerated in the nom., where the verb will show whieh person is 
meant. In the oblique cases we find the two distinct bases hama 
and memT. 

Khowar bisa ‘you’ is the more archaie form. The more usual 
pisa has probably got its p from ispa 1 . These forms cannot be 
derived from yusm a -, which would have resulted in Khow. ; ispa. 
bisa points to 2# bsa < 2 *v(a)sa . Bloch (.1 c p. 263) has shown 
that an initial labial in some cases dissimiiat -s a following sm into 
ss, and it is possible that 2 vasma’ (formed on the analogy of 
asma-> with the initial of vah), 2 vusma- resulted in 4 vas(s)a, 
while asma- developed into 2 aspa-. 

Shumashti nom. 2 pi. vl must be derived from an older from 
*ve. in this dialect ancient vi- becomes i (isi ‘20’, ire 'man’), but 
ve- > vi (vtu ‘willow’). Now several Dard dialects present traces 
of the development of -as into -e, known also from the dialect of 
the Kharoshtni inscriptions 2 . Waig. se, Torw. ss. Shumashti etc. 
ase ‘that’, are probably derived from *sas. Consequently vl can 
be derived from *vas. Regarding the use of the enclitic pronoun 
for the nom., cf. Paraehi wa ‘you’. 

Ashb., Waig. vi, Dam. bi ‘yon’ (nom.) must be explained in 
the same way. All these dialects belong to the same geographical 
area as Shum. In Dam v- regularly becomes b-. The genitives 
in the various Waig. dialects are: vam», imba - ivimba (-ba 
being the sutfix of the gen. ) . Here, perhaps, a contamination of 
the types *yumhe and *ve(< *vas) may have taken plaee. 

In Dam. the 1 sg. at is used for the pi., too. The reason for 
this may be a wish to avoid a homophony between *bi ‘we’ and 
bi ‘you. In Tirahi the sg. tu is used for the 2 pl. a but the 1 pi. is 

ma < *ahma-. 

(1) Or dialectically *psa < *bsa? 

(2) Konow, OIL. II, I, p. CXIL 

(3) Or tu < tub < tu* f 
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The suggestions offered here regarding the derivation 
of the personal pronouns 1 and 2 pi. in the Dardic and Kafir 
dialects do not pretend to solve all the difficulties. In many, 
perhaps in most eases, the lack of material from older stages of 
the development of these dialects does not permit us arrive at 
any certain conclusions, and too much remains mere guess work. 
Still I hope that these pages may contribute a little to the 
knowledge of a most interesting group of Aryan lauguiges, for 
the stu'ly of which Sir George Grierson has laid the firm 
foundation. 

The following table gives a survey of the forms appearing 
in the Dardic dialects of the personal pronouns, 1 and 2 pi. The 
arrangement is approximately geographical The forms of the 
1 pi. in each dialeet are given in the first line, those of the 2 pi. 
in the seeond. Where distinct bases for the nom. and oblique 
bases exist, the nom. is given first Dialeet forms are put within 
brackets. 

Prasun Kati Kalasha Khowar Shina Gilg. 

&a§, as emo abi, hoxna, (hama) ispa [be, aso] 

mlu, asen so abi, mlml, menu pisa, (bisa) [tsho ] 

Ashkun Waigeli 

ima, hnba, (imda) ami, (ydmd), ameba, (yomo, yamumba) 
vf, (yd), ydmba vl (ivl), vama (Imbd, ivlmba) 


Palola 

Gawro 




be, asim 

be, asS 




tus, tusim 

tus, tusg 




Pashai N. W. 

Pashai N. E. 

Shumashti 

Gawar Bati 

Dameli 

hams 

ama 

aba, ama 

am 5 

ai, ama 

mdma 

ima 

vl, ima 

me 

bi, mya 

Bashkarik 

Maiyg 

Chilis 


m3 

[be, zg] 

[be, azg] 



tba 

[tas, sS] 

[tus, ts'ft] 




PashaiW. PashaiE. Tirahi Torwalik Kashmiri 

■<“« hama ma [ao, men] ma [mo] [as*] 

mya hems tu [tao] twa tt<h)6] toh‘ 
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THE OLDEST GRAMMAR OF HINDUSTANI. 

Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. 

§ 1. Johannes Josua Ketelaer, who was born at Elbingen in 
Prussia and served in India under the Dutch East India Company 
during the first two deeades of the 18th century, wrote, in Latin, 
the first grammar of Hindustani. The exact date when the work 
was prepared is not known ; it was published from Leyden in 1743, 
being incorporated in a volume of dissertations on Mohammedan, 
Biblical and other oriental subjects written and edited by 
David Mill (Millius),— but it was evidently written before 1716 
when Ketelaer went to Persia, where he died. The tentative date 
suggested for the work is e. 1715. 

§ 2. Signor Emilio Teza first brought the work to the notiee 
of modern scholars, in January 1895, when he read a paper 
(‘ Dei primi Studi delle Lingue indostaniehe alle note di G. A 
Grierson ’) before the Reale Aceademia dei Lincei of Rome, 
supplementing the article which Sir George A. Grierson wrote 
on the * Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe ’ whieh 
appeared in the JASB. for 1893, Part I. In the proceedings of 
the ASB. for May 1895, an abstract of Signor Teza’s paper was 
given by Sir George, in whieh he included a note on the life of 
Ketelaer by W. Irvine. Signor Teza evidently had not seen 
Ketelaer 's book, but he had found a mention of it in the Preface 
of the Hindustani Grammar by B. Sehultze, published from Halle 
4n Saxony in 1744; and Ketelaer’s Version of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Hindustani quoted by Teza (and then by Sir George) seems 
also to have been taken from Sehultze. In the LSI., Vol. IX 
(Western Hindi, and Panjabi), pp 6-8, the biographical note on 
Ketelaer has been given, together with a brief account of Mill’s 
work and Ketelaer ’s Grammar, some peculiarities of which have 
been noted by Sir George. The Lord’s Prayer as translated by 
Ketelaer has also been reproduced, in which one or two misprints 
have crept in. This is the fullest description of the work I 
have seen; 
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§ 3. The value of the work of Ketelaer in studying the 
development of Hindustani is quite apparent. The formation of 
Hindustani is one of the yet unsolved problems of New Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics. Ketelaer ’s grammar is a rare document giving an 
early observer’s record of a current form of the language while 
it was still in a fluid stage. European missionary and commercial 
activity working under the stimulus received from the spirit of 
curiosity roused by the Renaissance, had naturally to take into 
note the languages of the land, in India and elsewhere. Already 
in the 17th century grammars of Tamil and Goanese were written 
and published by the Portuguese missionaries. Bengali seems 
also to have been studied with some care during that century ; 
but the hrst grammar and vocabulary of the language to see the 
light was that by Padre Manoel da Assumpqao, which appeared in 
1743 from Lisbon, in Portuguese and in the Roman character (a 
reprint of this grammar, with a Bengali translation., and with 
considerable extracts from the vocabulary, has been published 
by the Calcutta University under the joint- editorship of Mr. 
Priyaranjan Sen and myself). The first Hindustani grammar, 
going back to over two centuries from now, is well worth a detail- 
ed consideration. 

§ 4. In 1921 while I was in England I was fortunate in 
accidentally securing at a second-hand bookseller’s a eopy of 
Mill’s entire work (the full title of whieh is given in the LSI., 
IX, p. 7, and I do not repeat it), and this has enabled me to study 
Ketelaer ’s work. In addition to the Hindustani grammar 
(£>« Lingua Hindustamca, forming the first chapter, pp. 435 -488, 
of the Miscellanea Orientalia), Ketelaer seems also to have been 
responsible for three Hindustani vocabularies in Mill’s work. It 
may be mentioned that Ketelaer’s authorship of the Hindustani 
grammar is acknowledged in Mill’s Preface; and there mention is 
made of his writing the Hindustani miscellanies in the * Belgic ’ 
idiom (Dutch is obviously meant) which were translated into 
Latin by Mill. The Hindustani grammar is followed by the 
* Rudiments of the Persian Language of to-day, as in use in 
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Hindustan, and in the Courts of the Mohammadan Kings of India’, 
forming Seetion I of Chapter II of the Miscellanea Orientalia, 
This grammar is a very short one (pp. 489- 303) and in all likeli- 
hood it is from Ketelaer, too. Added to the grammar is a list of 
some 140 verbs (pp. 503 — 509) given in three columns, in Latin, 
Hindustani and Persian ; and a vocabulary of some 630 words, in 
Latin, Hindustani, Persian and Arabic (pp. 510—398) ; and follow- 
ing this, forming Seetion II of Chapter II of the Miscellanea 
Orientalia, is a collection of what appeared to Ketelaer to be 
homonyms or slightly different words from Hindustani (pp. 599 — 
601). This last should have come along with the H industan 
grammar, forming Chapter I of the Miscellany. The Persiien 
and Arabic words are given in the Arabie eharaeter, but tha 
Hindustani is everywhere in the Roman. In the above-mentioned 
quadrilingual vocabulary (‘Etymologicum Orientale Harmonieum’), 
there is in the foot-notes a learned lexical and comparative com- 
mentary on the Arabic words which is evidently from Mill himself. 
Mill gives references to the occurrence of the Arabie words in 
the Arabie verson of the Bible, and quotes Hebrew equivalents. 
In considering Ketelaer 's work, these Hindustani vocabularies 
have also to be taken into account. 

§ 5. Ketelaer ’s grammar begins with a note on the 
Devanagari Alphabet whieh is illustrated by a plate opposite 
p. 456, the text referring to the Devanagari letters in this plate 
by means of numerals written under them. The letters as re- 
produced in this plate are in a very indifferent hand, and are based 
on the script as employed in Western Hindustan and Rajputana. 
There is a heading — Orn gri Ganalii namah. Then follow from 
the second line the letters of the Devanagari script, with numbers 
under them for reference to the pronunciation given on the page 
opposite. The letters go on in the usual order, after the benedic- 
tory oqi nama sidhah. The following forms are note-worthy, — 

ft $ for i I, | 3 = « u, ft fa 5ft = ? y 1 1, and * if ^ for 
€ ai § «|. The vowels end with m W* (in the plate occurring as 
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9T srf: ). The pronunciation as indicated seems to have been 
written down by some one with a very bad ear for foreign sounds 
and a worse way of representing them— it may be that Ketelaer 
himself was not responsible for it. For example w If: printed 
in the plate as w tn: are indicated in the pronunciation tables 
as ang gha (for [ajj Afia] = am ah) . This is how the pronunciation 
of the Devanagari letters is sought to be expressed: 

= k ( £ like keph of the Arabs ’), ^ = k (‘ like kaph of the 
Arabs’), *1 = gha (‘ pronounce like £ of the Arabs’), sr = dgja 
(* like Arabic ^ ’ — evidently the Egyption value of ^ was known 
to the writer), S' = nia, sf 3T vf; = tgja, tscha, dhea, dgja, 
ST = nia (‘ does not differ from letter No. b = %{’), 33^5 = tha, 
tscha, dha, dhgja, TJT = nrha (this is an attempt to indicate the value 
Of TIT ss g), cf ?T ? 5? = ta, tha, dha, da, na, <T ^ Vf IT = pa, 

pha, ba, bham, ma, ?T * ^ =T = ja, ra. la, wa, f 55 = sjang, 

k*cho,|sja, ha, lang (the North Indian value of ^ as kh. indicated 
as k’cho, is interesting to note), and ^ = k’cha. Then follow the 
consonant conjunets with vowels— pa, pa, pi, pi etc. In two 
other plates the Devanagari letters are given again three times, 
with Roman transliterations along with the letters on the plates. 
In the plate opposite p. 45S are given the Devanagari letters twice, 
under headings I. Devanagaram and II. Balabandu, and they figure 
again in a following plate. I. Devanagaram is badly copied out 
for the plate, and uses qt for the oS: this would seen to be taken 
from some North Indian pandit. II. Balabandu evidently comes from 
Maharastra, judging from the style of the letters. The two 
transcriptions in this plate differ from each other, and although* 
the aspirates and the cerebrals have not been properly rendered, 
ihey are on the whole much better than the absurd equivalents 
given in the text. In this plate, ^r: are transcribed as am aha (for 
[Am Aha] )and as itza and stshae (for a = ch pronunciation). 
The last plate of Devanagari reproduces a beautiful Benares hand, 
apd the transliteration is mueh better done, with the aspirates 
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properly differentiated from the pure stops by h ; the values of the 
letters were taken down from a Bengali— perhaps an East Bengali 
paijdit; — they are almost identical with the transliterations 
given for the Bengali letters (equally beautifully written and 
reproduced) in the plate following: in both of these, 5 of ?rr are 
transcribed as oua ya ana, following the Bengali names of these 
letters [uwo, Sjo, ana], =3 as sa ska (or scha), corresponding to 
the East Bengali values [tso, s o], zr as sja (i.e. ja, Bengali pronun- 
ciation of H being j ) , as sha, as kh a , and ^ ssr; as ang ach (in 
North India sr: would be pronounced as aha). These various 
transcriptions of the Devanagari alphabet during the first half 
of the Ibth century have some slight interest in New Indo-Aryan 
phonetics. In addition to the above. KVs grammar includes 
another plate giving the Lantsha and Tibetan alphabets, as well as 
the Mongol equivalents of these, with Romam transliteration. 
These plates of alphabets, together with the notes and references 
in this introductory section,— it may be the entire section on the 
letters — seems to be Mill ‘s addition ; but K. might have brought 
the alphabets written on sheets of paper from India. 

§ 6. The grammar proper begins from the third page of the 
work. There is nothing said about the pronunciation of Hindus- 
tani— the author seems to take it for granted that his Dutch 
values of the Roman letters are known to his readers, and he' 
starts at once with the Declinationes Linguae Hinduslanicae. K’s 
attempt to render the Hindustani sounds he heard is quite 
interesting, and is not without significance in the study of 
Hindustani phonology. 

% 7. The vowels which K. heard seem to have been the same, 
or very mueh the same found in Hindustani of Western 
Hindustan. 

§, is represented by a commonly, by e frequently and by o 
rarely: e.g. sachti (saxtl), bandoech (bandiiq), karta (karta) ; tsjenga 
(cahga), carres (xaraj), telle (tale), gea (gaya), ,der (dar),, nenga 
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(nanga), kesmet (xizmat, xidmat), benaje (band); koo rr at (kahd 
mat), somsje (samjhe), etc. 88 in hseddi^haddl), karromaet (kargmgt) 
ete is exceptional. 

§ 8. a is represented by a, aa: beetha (beta), -ka (-kg), 
boedia (burhiyg) admi (gdmi),‘ank or anck (3kh), kja (kyg,) 
kiswasts (kis waste) ; baab (bap), niaa (m§), nimaas (namaz), jaad 
(yad), peaar (pygr) ; ete. Exceptions are— ao in naom (aim), ae 
in gseli (gili), ay in kay tsjoeke (khg coka), boeray (burg; 
or ? burg’I), auw in derriauw (darya), o in karromSSt (kargm&t). 
Finally, -g is often denoted by -e or -ae, especially in the verb 
forms: e, g. degge (dag.a), poeranne (purgng), teere (ter ah, 13) 
beside teera (tsrg = thy), me packerte (mai pakartl), me paetste 
(mai puchtg) me dounte (mai dhurhtg), ay 86 boe88 (aya 
hu’a), etc. 

§9. i = i, rarely ie: gin (ygin), sicheghe (sikhega, sikhQgg), 
tiesra dien (tisra din) ; in duwanna (diwgna), we have u for i. [ie, 
is often written as je especially at the end of a word]. 

I = ie, also i : tier (Hr), darie (darhl), nietsje (nice), alamgiere 
(‘alam-glrl) ; teeri (tefll, patsjayi (patsihl), ete. In a few instances 
it seems finally -e indicates -I: e. g. alamgiere (‘glamgM). Final 
-ialso = y (le. ii): bhay (bhal), koy (kdl), dsjamway (jawgi), 
boeray (burg!). 

§ 10. u is represented by u, o and oe, and u generally by oe: 

rast (sust), poeranne (purgng), bod (but), moft (muft), Godda 
(xuda), bunga (huhgg) poeroeb (purub for purab), pokkar (pukgr), 
dsjoeroe (joru), toesjae (tujhe), boellonga (bhuluhgg), etc. The 
digraph oe (= u, u) is peculiarly Dutch. 

§ 11. e is generally indicated by ee, also by e : beethase 
(betg-se for bete Se), teei (tel), andeer (and her), deete (deta), tsjyg 
(cghfye) etc. Transcriptions like toesjae (tujhe), with se fore, are 
exceptional. 

§12. 6 is indicated by oo, also by os dhoobi (dhobi), doost 
(dost) toop- (top), ankko»( 8kh-k § ), gorra (ghdrg), me dsjoetbolfeetha 
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(mal jhuth bolta tha), tsjoori (corl,), koo (kahd), soo (so ’o), hougea 
(ho gaya), ete. We have oe in dsjoeroe (joru), Cf. auw, kauw‘ 
dsjauw = ao, khao, jao. 

§ 13. From the frequent use of a anl o for short i and u, it 
is likely that these short values of e and o were actually heard: 

e. g. tommare (tumhara), saheb (sahib', goelam beside gola.ximi 
(gulam, Cpilaml), hoekem (hukm). 

§ 14. ai: it seems that K, heard the modern sound of [se] or 
[8Be], and this he indicated by e, ey, ae and also in a weak position 

by a: e.g. me (mal), he (hai), medda (maids) , peyssa (paisi), beth, 
betth (baith), kensch (khalc) , sethao (Saitan), paedda (paid a) ; 
ghoebha (xub hai), bhel (bail), kapprel (khapraii), inneko.n pakker- 
taja (inh§ ko or inkd pakarta bai), etc. 

§ 15. au: the modern values of [a) or [ao] seems to be in- 
dicated by K.’s transcriptions o, oo and ou: kan (kauu), tsjockje 
(cauki ‘watch’), oor (aur) Iooadi (Iaundl), tsjoute (cauthi), batborie 
(=hathauri) , doure (dauro), etc. 

§ 16. The present day Hindustani modification of vowels— 
especially of a — in connexion with a following h seems also to 
have characterised the language heard by K. The gr iup ah then 
as now = [aa] : e.g. bhen (bahin: the pronunciation heard by K. 
was probably [b’eln]}, pelle (pahila), dhaina haat beside dana haat 
(for [d»hna: fia:tb] = dahina hath), penne (pabine), ney (nahl), 
tsjoeprea (cup raha), ree (rabe), (but cf. ro=rab, imperative 
2 Sg.), reena (rabaa), gerra (gabrA, gabira) etc. In tsjy£, tsjeyte 
we have doubtless an attempt to represent cabiya, cabta [cjas«e, 
gj»ta*], which we after hear for cahiye, cabta. Cf. also merwan = 
mihrwan. 

§17. Loss of vowel: an unaccented short vowel is often 
dropped: brabber (barabar), frusta for *frista (fgrista), ghlas 
(xalas) , bras (baras). 

The converse process of vowel insertion also is noticed: 

boellana (bbulha), isseka (Uka), innekon (inks). 
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§ IS. Nasalised vowels: at times the nasalisation is dropped, 
but generally there is an attempt to indicate it by an n; me (mai, 
also m§), hastae (hasta) , ghawar beside gemaer (gawar) ; oenth (fit), 
ontsjata ( fficata = ‘height’), ank or anck (tkh), oeanse (wahg-se) ; 
the propositions -kon, -son (-k5, -set), aandhoe (tru = ‘juvencus’), 
ksnschna (khafcna), etc Cf. bhaina haat =^bayS hath. 

§ 19 The consonants are those now found in Hindustani. 
The foreign sounds of q, x, f and z seem already to have been 
commonly heard— at least in court circles — for K. attempts to 
indicate them The ease of q is not so sure, and it is quite likely 
that ordinarily k was substi tuted for it. 

k is denoted usually by k, and frequently by kk and ck; e . g. 

kaam (kam).kar (kar), akkele (akgla), hockam (hukm), lack tie 
(lakri), poekkar or pokkar (pukar), -kon (-kg = -ko), tsjoeke 
(cuka), paak (pak), karnekon (karne ko), uska (uskg). Cf. taxier = 
taksir (for taqsir). 

kh, the Indian aspirate, presented a difficulty to K Usually he 
writes k, specially initially; hut kh, and even kgh are employed, 
as well as kk and ch (the value of the last was [x], the yelar 
fricative). Thas -kapprel (khaprail) , rak (rakh), rakkena (rakhng), 
sukka (sukha), dichaya, sichaya (dikh , sikh ), khaoungSB (khafiga), 
kghattse (khata), kay tsjoeke (khg cuka), duchie (dukhi = siek), 
kensch (khaic). In raag (rakh = ashes), we have g with tho usual 
Dutch value of [x] for kh. 

g is usually transcribed by g: girre (gira), gied (git), gautatha 
(gawta tha = gata tha), dilgien (dilgln), gona (gunih). g certainly 

O 

had the present value of an unvoieed spirant g — [g.], or [x] in 

Dutch of the 1 8th century, as we can see from the treatment of 
[x] in Hindustani words (see below). To represent the stop 
sound with this spirant g of Dutch, it offered some difficulties to 
Ketelaer. In one instance we have the use of ch =»[xj for g: 
jachte-jagta: here the use of j (which has the sound of y in Dutch) 
for the palatal fricative (=j as in English) also is inexplicable. 
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gis sometimes represented by gb: ghir beside gir (gir), ghu 
fgae) , ghawar besides gemaer (gawar), gherden (garden), aagh (ag), 
me sicheghe (mai sikhega for sikhuhga). The interchange between 
aspirates and unaspirated stops is exceedingly common in K , who 
seems to have appreciated the difference, but could not always 
successfully note them, and frequently made mistakes. See note 
below, under § 37. 

For gb, K. Uses g: gora (ghdra), gaas (ghas) ; also gh, t.g. ghe, 
(ghar) beside ger. 

For the guttural nasal n, occurring in Hindustani only before 
fh) and g (h) , n is employed: auk or aack (fikh), hassonga (hasega, 
kbasuhga), tsjenga (cahga), etc. Final hg = ngh, as in rengh (rang), 
singh (sing). 

% 20. The foreign sound of q might have been heard, but it 
could not have been common: it would seem that [k], or [x] was 
substituted for it in India, at least among the people in some 
parts. We have no attempt at consistency : e.g. khalm (qalam), 
nachara (naqqira), bandoech (banduq), gbasie (= xazl, for qizi) 
wacht (waqt : vaxat for waqt is common in the Panjab) , Carres 
karres (qarz), kanuna (qanvin) etc. 

Hindustani seems to have already adopted the foreign sound 
of [x], and Ketelaer has taken pains to indicate it. He usesg (with 
its Dutch value of Lx]), gb and ch, as well as k for this sound : 
-e.g. godda (xuda), gesmet beside gbesmet and kesmet (xizmat, 
xidmat) , gballie (xalf), ghosn (xiin), gbabber (xabr), chart&jeraa 
(xarc-e-rah), biandighanna (baadlxana), gbossjali (xus-ball), aacbiie 
(saxti), dosek (duzax), baksnese . » (baxsne-se,) , etc. The 
spelling Godda = xuda may have been partly due to Keteiaer ? s 
fancied connexion with the Dutch word God [= xod]. 

o£ + 

[gj : this sound would seem not to have been common— prob- 
ably it was pronounced, as now, as g, except among learned circles. 
Ketelaer writes, gs golami, goelam (g-ulaml, gulam) garieb (gaifb), 
deggabasi (dagabizl), deggae (dagi), tsjogglie (cugll), morga, ntorgi 
(«*arg.a, metgi) , etc. 
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§ 21. c, ch, j, jh presented difficulties to K., and we find a 
number of curious devices employed For c, we have usually tsj 
(i.e. ts), but tsch (as in German), ts, sch and s are also used: 
tsjockjedaar (caukldar), moetsje (mUcI), tsitter (cittar, citr = citra), 
mirritsch (mine), kenschte, kenste (khalcta), tsijand (cand), etc. 
Isjettia = tsjettja (caeca) shows the Dutch use of tj for c. 

ch is represented by t*j (like c), as well as ts, s: poetsjonga 
(puchuDga, puchega), tsjorre (chora), poetste (puchta), tsjoekna 
for tsjokra (chokra), tsjinaal (chinal), ries (rich), t*sjain(cha§ = Skt. 
chaya), etc. 

j— by dsj (the proper way, = dz), and by sj, ds, dz, dj, and 
s: e.g. dsjieve (gw, S), dsjieuv (jibh), dsjate (jata), ne dsante (na 
janta), dzamah beside dsjamma (jama), sjawaab (jawab), sjad (jad), 
sjagghe (jagah'l, sjoanna (jawana), madzmaa (majmu‘a), dzaladie 
(jaldl), wadzudi (wajudl), hadjatn (hajjam), passieste (paujta) etc. 

Quite contrary to Dutch (and continental) pronunciation is the 
use of j in jokoy (jo kol), jachte (jagta) and jutte (juta). 

jh: dsj, s are used: dsjoet (jhuth), somsje (samjhe), boos (bojh) 
tocsjse (tujhe). 

§ 22. Ketelaer has not been able to distinguish, at least in 
his transliteration, between the cerebrals and the dentals : and 
the aspirates and pure stops are also confused. Thus— tapoe 

(tapii), rootie (roll), pethie (petl), koetonga (kiituhga), koethena 
(kdtna), tookrie (tokri), beetha (beta;, moetha (mdtft) ; djoet 
(jhuth), beth, betth (baith), oethoute (uthauta = uthata) j dhoeba 
(duba), der (dar) , tidda (tidda) ; donate j^dhhrhta), loondi (laundl), 
etc. 

§ 23. r rh, derived from intervocal and final single d, dh — the 
so-called cerebal r and its aspirate— are represented in a number 
of ways : lerreghe (Iarega), dourr (daur), karwa kerwa (karwa), 
barra (bars), toorte (torta), garriwan (gariwan), aandhoe 
(=‘juveneus’, Spa), raand (rSr), gora (ghdfa), (beside gorra), 
cerre (safa); boedia (burhiya), boedha (burha or bu^dha), lackrie 
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(lakrl). orrhega orre orrhena (orhega, oirhi, orhna), darie (darhl), 
etc. 

§ 24. The dental t th d dh are represented by t th d dh, but 
there is interchange of the aspirated and non-aspirated forms in 
Ketelaer’s transliteration: tom (turn), tier (tjr), doost (dost), 
touttha (tuthiya), haat (hath), tha (tha), tannadaar (thanadar), 
patter (patthar), hathonie for hathorie (hathaurl), mothie (moQ), 
koattha (kutta), b&tthie (battl), hatti (hath!), deete (deta), also 
dithe, fajdah (fa’ida), andeer (and her), gedde (gaddha, gad ha) (also 
ghedda), koedhe (kude), dhimer (dhimar), dooe (dhowe), dhoed 
(dddh), dhoela dhoelen (dulha dulhan), doel (dhul), ghido (= gldh) , 
dhee (deh = body), etc. etc. 

n is represented by n (in printing, frequently n has been put 
in for r): nischan (nisan), gonna (gunah), noen (nun, dialectal for 
Ion = salt), etc. ■ 

§ 25. p ph b bh : there is eonfusion between pure stops and 
asp rates: parwet (parwat = parbat), peyssa (paisa), kappra (kapra), 
pethie (petl), oepper (upar), patsjayi (patsabi) ; pharte (pharta), 
phergte for phengte (phlkta), phitkeri (phitkarl), poslaute (phuslawta 
= phuslata) ; beetha (beta), baab (bap), bod (but), boed (bhut), 
bhay (bbal) , boelle (bhule), gabroe (gabhru), etc. The use of v in 
dsjleuv = jlbh is curious. For m, the transliteration is m: mu 
(mS), kham (kham), sjamidaan (§araa‘dan), etc. 

§ 26. f occurs in words of non-Indian origin, and K. writes 
them f, differentiating from the native ph. Examples are copious. 
In one place it seems we have f for ph in a native word: tsjolte 
serte for tsjelte ferte = cadta phirta. In court circles at least, f 
seems to have become established. 

$ 27. y is indicated by j— jaad (yad) kjon (kyg), gaija (gaiya 
= gaya) and by y — sicbaya (sikhaya) ; cf. tsjy6 =’cahiye for cahiye. 

§ 28. r and 1 are represented by r and 1, sometimes doubled : 

beakarre (by ah kare) , sjullaab (julab), gullaab (gulab), etc. 
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§ 29. Hindustani w is represented by w and v, and uw : 
iakriewala (Iakrjwala), haweli (haweli), hauwa (haws), dsjieve 
(jlw = ji), karwa (karwa), meyuwa (tnewa), auwe (awe), ewwel 
(awwal), mervan (mihrwan), khavigse (khawegii) ; oeaanse = wahSse, 
soorrauri = zorawari, give oe and u for wa. A nasalised w is indi- 
cated by mw and by w: dsjamway (jawae = son-in-law), and ghawar 
beside gemaer (gawar). After -a in certain iorms, a w sound 
occurred in Ketelaer’s time: this is dropped now: e.g. kau6«a 
(= khawana, now khana), me gauta tba (mai gSwta thl for gat* tha), 
gauwena (gawana, c/. Bengali glona, for gana), aiwena dsjauwena 
(=§iw»na, jawana =ana jana), etc. The groups w5h, we are re- 
presented by whe. 

§30. s: the following will illustrate K.’s transliteration: 
isseka (iska), paroosje (parosl), tisra (tisra), soei (sui), cissa (slsa), 
peyssa (paisa), circa (sirka), cir (sir, sar), cerre (sera), doost (dost), 
has8e (hase), etc. etc. 

The word sac (= true) occurs as tjets and as tsjets: did this 
simple form prove a jaw-breaker for Keteiaer? 

z was no doubt naturalised in Standard Hindustani, certain- 
ly in court eireles. K. indicates it by s, rarely by z: kesmet 
(xizmat, xiSmat, xidmat), nimaas (naaiiz), tierendaas (tfrandaz), 
dosek (duzax), soorrauri (zorawari); bazaar (hazSr), darazje 
(darazl), filsoos (fllsoz = fatHsoz), dzazia (jizya). 

§ 31. Sr does not belong to the sound system of Vernacular or 
Prakritic Hindustani —it was an imposition from without, 
from Persian, reinforced by Sanskrit. K. seeks to indicate it by sj 
and sch, but often writes simple s: sjamidaan (sama c din), patsjayi 
(pat Sabi), baksnese (baxsae se) , niscban (nisati) , natasch (nalis ) , 
ghossjali ( xuS -hall), baxus (baxsis ) , sahanai (Sahnal) etc. 

§ 32. h: the Arabic h [ft], pharyngal souni (unvoiced frica- 
tive) had fallen together with the Hindustani h (voieed glottal 
fricative), and this Hindustani sound is initially represented by 
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h: bass- (h£Ls-), haat (hath), hiera(hfra), hatt! (batH), bazaar (bazar), 
hadjam (faajjam), hockem, -um (hukm),he (hai), ete. Medially and 
finally it is usually dropped: bea (byah), ghossjali (xus-hall', 
oeaanse (wabS-se), nanna jutte (nanha juta = sandals) chart jeraa 
(= xarc-e-rab), pakkertaja (pakarta hai), sja (Sab), sjay (syahi), 
patsjayi (patsahl), loy = lou (lohu) ete. In this matter, it is clear 
that K.’s pronunciation was modified by that of the outlying dialects, 
by perhaps Gujarati. In sahanai (sahnai), the -h- is retained, prop- 
ped a vowel on either side. Final h (ha-i-muxtafl of Persian) is at 
times shown : salselah (silsila), hakoiah (hakraah), faidah (fa’ida), 
ete. 

The loss of h in the middle of a word, with attendant modifi- 
cation of a preceding a, has been noted before (§ 16). 

^ 33. ‘= the Arabic sound of ‘ayn (voiced laryngal fricative 

—voiced form of h [B] ) seems to have been ignored, as now : 
pronunciation of * in Hindustani is found as an affectation among 
the educated classes. K. does not seek to indicate it in malum 
(madum), dua (du‘a), and in words like taaeta (ta‘at', taalima 
(ta lim) , memaar (mima'r), madzmaa (majma £ ), saata (sa'at) , the 
aa obviously indicates a long a sound. (The final -a in the above- 
indicated Arabic words is to be noted). 

§ 34. A final -t and -p occasionally figure as -d and -b, 
following German and Duteh pronunciation of final voiced con- 
sonants as unvoiced: bod (but), gied (git), haadse for haatse 
(= hath se), keamed (kiyamat), boed (birat), baab (bap). Con- 
versely there occur ferriaat (faryad), madet (madad), mart (mard). 

§ 35. In doen- (= dhQrh) and pbergte = phengte (phehkta) 

we have assimilation of a following consonant to a preceding nasal. 

§ 36. Ketelaer frequently doubles consonants: - oepper (upar) 

moessaffer (musafir), brabber (barabar), telle (tale), aggi (age), 
dsjenne (jana = ‘ born ), hassaab (hisab), gonna beside gona 
(gunah), karrxnge (karehge), reddi for nedd! (nadl; also found as 
naddl in Hindustani), passarie (pasarl), kissan (kisanl, jutte (juta), 
wuHa (-wala), etc. 
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The doubling in Hindustani is as often correctly represented 
as not:— dsjoemma (jumma), batthie (battl), tsitter (cittar = citr«); 
but matsie (macchl), iset (izzat) do not show doubling. 

§ 37. The above, in whieh words are taken both from the 
grammar and the vocabularies, indicates the character of the 
transliteration occurring in Ketelaer, with its phonetic and 
phono 'ogieal implications. The third list of words gives some 
Hindustani vocables whieh appeared to Ketelaer (as a German and 
Duteh speaker) to be difficult to distinguish from similar words. He 
appreciated the semantic value of the aspiration of stops, but his 
frequent inability to distinguish the aspirated and the unaspirated 
sounds in his transcription, whieh has been indicated before, might 
partly be due to his being more familiar with a Gujarati habit of 
employing the glottal stop for the aspirate. He distinguishes 
between bag. ‘garden’, bagh ‘tiger’ and bhag! ‘flee!’, but writes 
them respectively as baagh, bhagh, bag, putting the aspirate in the 
wrong place in the last two words ; and he gives as similar words 
dhaal (dhal = ‘shield’), daa>l (dal)= ‘pulses’, and dall (dhal 
= low ground) ; dharie, elsewhere printed as darie (darhl) and 
darroe (daru). 

§ 3S. Prom his grammar, it is plain that Ketelaer does not 
describe the standard Hindustani language. His is a popular 
Lingua Franca which he seems to have first picked up at Surat, and 
then probably he improved his knowledge of it during his stay at 
Lahore, Delhi and Agra. Here, too, he could have got the best 
Hindustani only in the royal entourage, the local dialects (except 
at Delhi) being forms of patois differing considerably from 
Standard Hindustani. Ketelaer became familiar with some of the 
special grammatical forms of Hindustani, but his grammar shows 
he could not use them, he was largely content with the Bazar dialect 
with which he managed. His knowledge of the common grammati- 
cal forms of this, too, was not very deep ; and his stay at Surat 
did not help him to retain any correctness of his Hindustani, if 
be had at all acquired it in the north. At times it looks as if he 
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wanted to compensate his want of positive knowledge by theorising. 
The grammar that he could prepare is very meagre indeed, and 
wanting in both completeness and system It is based rather on 
the haphazard notes of a busy man of the position of Ketelaer, 
thin on a scholar’s detailed and leisurely study. Loeal Gujarati 
influence from Surat is noticeable — in the treatment of the -fa- 
in the interior of words ( e.g forms like bhen=bafain, pelle=pahils, 
gher=ghar, in the use of ap- for the first personal pronoun (already 
notieed in the LSI., IX, p. 8), in the use of -hga for the future 
2nd and 3rd persons (see below, § 45) and ia a few words which 
have non- Hindustani form3 (e. g., ghido = gidh). 

§ 39. The Declension of the Noun in Ketelaer. 

The two genders masculine and feminine are recognised, but 
Ketelaer ignores the feminine form of the genitive and the 
adjective, and he does not give anywhere the feminine forms of 
the verb. He notes, however, the pronominal genitives meeri, teeri, 
hammari, tommari(=merI, terl, ha marl, tu.nharl : inqualifying feminine 
nouns, in a special paragraph under pronouns. He writes— rootie 
hammare, uska londi (= roti bamari, uskl laundl) etc This non- 
reeognition of the feminine forms of the genitive, the adjective 
and the verb is an important characteristic of Bazar Hindustani 
outside the Western Hindi area. 

For the number, Ketelaer gives rightly the nominative plural 
form of the masculine -a nouns ( = -e) and of feminine nouns 
ending in a consonant (--§). But in other nouns he gives plural 
forms not found in present day Hindustani. He ignores the 
oblique case for -a nouns, and his use of the oblique for the plural 
is peculiar. It is clear that Ketelaer wanted to reduce his 
Hindustani declension to a system- nouns in -a, nouns in -I, nouns 
in -u, nouns in consonants, both maseuline and feminine— and 
merely supplied a regular set of inflexions which had some agree- 
ment merely with current forms. 

Of the post-positions he notes the following:— Genitive -k* 
(-ka; he also once gives -ke), Dative -kon .(-kg), Accusative -kon 
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(«k§), Ablative -se (-se; he gives also, though not in his paradigms, 
other forms of it as -sem = -s§ and - 3 so 2 — -su, sQ). In his texts, 
he gives the locative -me (as -me), and the dative waste (waste). 
But he does not mention the agentive -ne. This is another point 
showing that his Hindustani is not the standard speech. 


Paradigms. 

(i) beetha (*beta). 

Singular. 

Norn, beetha 
Gen. beethaka 
_Dat. beethakon 
Ace. „ 

Voc. e beetha (^ai 
Abl. beethase 


Plural. 

beethe. 

beethonka (^betS ka) 
beethonkon (=betS kg) 

eta) e beethe 
beethese. 


(li) boedia (burhiya) : pi. nom. boedien (= burhiye), pi. obi. 
boedion (burhiyg). 

(in) admi (admi). pi. nom. and obi. admion (admiS). 

(tv) beethi (bet!) pi. nom. and obi. beetia (betia = betlS?). 

( v ) amndhoe (Iru ‘juvencus 5 /, pi. nom. and obi. aaado&on 
(=SruS). 

(vi) dsjoeroe (joru), pi. nom. and obi. dsjoeroeon (jortiS). 

(vii) baab (bap), pi. nom. and obi. baabe (= bape?) 

(viii) aak (Skh), pi. nom. and obi, anke (= Skh§). 

§ 40. The Pronouns 

Ketelaer notes the difference in number between me and i»»m 
(mai — bam), and toe and tom (tu— turn) : Gujarati and Marathi 
which he had occasion to know at Surat, evidently helped him to 
find out this distinction in Hindustani (Gujarati nom, sg. hfi, obi. 
sg. me, pi. a-ne: Marathi ml — amhi). Elsewhere (p.463) he has 
remarked on the use of bam — hammare and tom — tommare for the is 
singular also. The LSI. has noted that apre for the first person 
due to Gujarati influence : Gujarati gen. pi. is apado, apano— and 
the r in apre is probably the result of an attempt to represent the 
-d m (= -r>) or the -n- (resembling -jr). 
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First Person. Second Person. 

N. me — ham toe (tu) — tom (turn) 

G. meere (mera) — apre (= apne) teere (tera) — tommare 
D. mukon (mokS ) — ham kon teerekon (tereko) — tomkon 

Ac. meera — hammare teera — tommare 

Voc. e me — e ham e toe — e tom 

Ah. mese — hamse. toese — tomse. 

In addition he brings in mujhe and tujhe ( misjse, toesjae) later 
under the Verb. 

The third Personal Pronoun is given as nom. sg. whe (= w5h), 
plural nom. and obi. inne (= In). The oblique sg. form are given 
as iffg gka j issekon, accusative whe, ablative isse. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is thus illustrated: 

kon he (kaun hai) , kon heoeder (kaun hai udhar), kon doorte, 
boite (kaun daurik boita), kja ghabber (kya xabar), kja tsjeyte 
(kya cahta ? ) , kjon ney (ky8 nahl), kiswaste, kjon (kyo), kitte 
(= kitta) . 

The Relative and othor pronouns are omitted. The feminine 
forms meeri, teeri, bammari, tommari are illustrated. 

$ 41. The Pronoun is followed by a note on the negative 
particles na, mat, ney; and illustrations of the use of mat are 
given, like mat dsjauw (mat jao) and girre mat (gire mat). 

§ 42. We have then a paragraph illustrating by examples the 

formation of abstract substantives in le (-1), e.g. gboeb— ghoebje 
(xub — x ubj ), alia — allahie (allah— alllbi), andeer — andeerie (andher 
— audheri), etc. 

^ 43. Comparison of adjectives is next taken up: kalla— issoe 
kalla (kala — isse kaia) and sabsoe kalla (sab-sS for sab-se kala), 
karwa — issoe karwa- sabsoe kerwa (karua, kwrwa), etc. 

§ 44. Word-formation is illustrated once again, the affixes 
5r and -dar and -ar (gonna — gonnagaar, dsjimien 

dsjimidaar = zamln- zamldar, sonna— sonnaar = sonar etc.), the 
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affixes -cl, wala (toop — tooptsie = top, topcl, karnai karnaitsjie, 
lackri— lackriewalla etc.) being given. Tierendaas (tlr-aidaz) and 
deggedaas for deggebaas (dagjrbaz) are wrongly explained as 
showing an affix daas <= 4 daz). The fe-ninine- forming affix -ea 
(= -an) is noted, as in dhooben, malen, mootsjea (dhoban, milaa, 
mocan) . 

Next, Ketelaer seeks to explain the suffix of endearment -jl, 
which he gives as dsjieve = jfw: he thinks,— from baab dsjieve, 
saheb dsjieve, maa or bhen or bibi dsjieve (bap, sahib, ma, bahan, 
biwl,+jl), that beetha dsjieve, beeti dsjieve (= beta-jl, betl-jl) are 
allowed in addressing, in the sense of ‘dear son, dear daughter*. 

The employ of the word faUaan (fulan) is explained, and then 
comes a further note on comparison, with two sentences — admi 
gorasoe ghoobha (admi ghola-se xub hai and hathl bhelse barrahe 
(hathl bail se bars hai). 

§ 45. The rest of the grammar is taken up with Conjugation 
(pp. 466—485). Ketelaer’s treatment of the verb makes it quite 
clear that his Hindustani is the ‘ ungrammatical ’ frasar dialeet. 
The feminine forms of the verbs are unknown to him, and he 
gives no hint about the passive construction of the past tense 
of the transitive verb. The three persons have only one form, 
in both the singular and the plural. One interesting point is that 
in the future the form for the first person singular is ex- 
tended to the second and third persons, and the nasal from the 
first person singular infects the other persons and number. In 
the fcasrar Hindustani of Bombay and of Gujarat towns, one hears 
ham jaenga, wdh jaehga, we log karefiga, sethjl kal aehga etc. A 
similar usage is seen to characterise Ketelaer’s Hindustani; and 
the form without the -n- and that with the -ft- Ketelaer through 
mistake differentiates as being two types of the future (*. g. in 
giving the paradigms for root kar, he gives first, as Futuram, sin- 
gular me, toe, whe karonga, plural ham, tom, inn e karonge, and 
then, as Futumm Secundum, singular me, toe, whe karrega, plural 
ham, tom, inne kanrige). 
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Some of his paradigms are given below: 

(a) Substantive verb he: 

Present, Sg. me, toe, whe he, pi ham, tom, inne hoe (t. i, bai, 
hn). 

Imperfect, Sg. hoea, pi. hoee (hua, hue). 

Perfeet, Sg. hoeet-ia, pi. hoeethe (hustha, for hUa tha, and 
hfle the). 

Pluperfect, sg. hougea, pi. hoigee (h5 gaya, h5 gaye). 

Future, sg. hunga. pi. hunge (hunga, pi. huhge). 

Second Future, sg hoonga, pi. hoonge (= howuriga, howunge). 

Imperative, sg. toe ro, pi tom ree (rah, raho). 

Infinitive, hoea, hoeg (hua, hue). 

(b) Root kar. 

Present, kartse, pi. kairte (karta, karte). 

Imperfect, ka'tatha, pi. kartethe (karta tha, karte the) . 

Perfeet, karts joekse, pi. karts joeke (kar cuka, kar cuke). 

Seeond Perfect, kia, pi. kie (kla, kie: active construction). 

Pluperfect, kiatha, pi. kiethe. 

Future, karonga, pi. karonge (= honorific?). 

Second Future, karrega, pi. karrige. 

Imperative, toe karro, tom karre. 

Infinitive, karre, karne. 

Roots kgha- (kha), pie (pi), gau (g&w = ga ‘ to sing ’), bas- 
(h£s), are similarly conjugated. There are some inaccuracies, 
and discrepancies. A further number of verbs— some 50 — follow, 
with some of the tenses indicated. The Passive Verb comes next: 
the following instances will indicate the treatment : 

Singular, misjse sichte, toesjae sichte, ikkon sichte, plural 
hamkon sichte, tomkon sichte, innekom sichte (mujhe, tujhe, ekko, 
hamko, tumkS, inkg sikhta for sikhata) = I am taught, thou art 
taught etc. 

So, misjae poslaute (= mujhe phuslawta, phuslata)= I am 
deceived ; toesjae galli deete (= tujhe gali deta) = you are abused ; 
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The proper passive apparently is not known or understood 
by the a ior. 

0* .r forms {e. g Causatives, Compound Verbs’ etc.) are not 
treat The conjugation— and the grammar -ends with illus- 
tra' jn of a compound tense— the future conjunctive, as it is 
called— of some verbs in the three persons and both numbers : e.g. 
sjad or tab me sichaya hosse (= £ postquam doetus fuero jad or 
tab mat sikhaya hug), sjad toe moeSB hoege (= jad tu mua hua), 
sjad whe hadjam kar hoege (jad woh fcajam kar [for kla] hua — 
‘postquam tonsus fuerit’), sjad tom bea ka/re Lug (= ‘postquam 
atrimonio juncti fueritis’ = jad turn bygh-kle hue), etc. 

$ 46. Hindustani texts in the shape of translations of the Ten 
Co uandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer whieh come 
next complete the grammar. The translations are devoid of any 
merit, and are specimens of what was later derided in India as 
1 missionary vernacular.’ It is a pioneer’s work, and is therefore 
often difficult io follow, at times even unintelligible. The ordinal 
forms of the numerals are found in the Ten Commandments: 

pelle hockum (= pahila hukm), dusra, tisra, tsjoute, paansme, 
tsjseme, raatme, aathme, noovme and desme. The Lord’s Payer has 
already been given in the LSI.; here I quote one of the command- 
ments: tom koy bod (—but) oor usse blabber matbenauw, sjon(=jyO) 
tsmaan me oepper he, oor nietsje (= nice), sjimien me = zamj[nm§) 
he, oor sjimien-me telle (= zamin-ke tale) he, oor panime sjimien me 
nietsje he (= zamin-ke nice hai), tom inneka (= inka) aggi (= age) 
issed (= izzat) mat karro, oor inne ( ink § ) gesmet (= xizmat, 
xidmat) mat kar ro; waste, me saheb tommara aPa he (= is waste, 
ki mal sahib aur tumhgrg aliah hfl), we jo gonna ginie baab ka usse 
beeta kon (= wa jo gmah gintg, bcp-ka usse beta ko), tisre oor 
tsjoute kabila, we gonne karte, oor delassa kar, hazaar se, we jo ham 
peaar karte oormeera firmaas rakte (= rakhtg). 

§ 47. It would appear that the vocabularies are in some 
respeets more useful than the grammar. Despite a number of 
misprints — and it must be said, to the credit of the editor and the 
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printers, their number is much less than what eould be expected— 
we get from them a faithful enough picture of the nature of the 
elements of spoken Hindustani of two hundred years ago — its 
Sprachgut. It is already fairly highly Persianised, but a good rnsny 
old Hindi words still are in common use. Some of these latter have 
become obsolete now ; others, including the foreign Persian and 
Perso- Arabic vocables, have slightly altered their meanings. These 
vocabularies are well worth a special study. 

§ 43. Inspite of some inevitable errors of omission and 
commission, Ketelaer’s Hindustani grammar throws a good side- 
light on popular Hindustani of the early part of the 13th century, 
when we have a speech which, inspite of a few arehaisms whieh 
are to be expeeted quite naturally, is in singular agreement with 
the typical bazar Hindustani as current as a Koine or Verkehr . 
sprache at the present day in all the towns of North India, and in 
most of the towns of the South. 

[Note. The above paper was written in Mareh 1931. In 
October 1932 I received a communication from Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
of the Kern Institute, Leyden, Holland, in whieh he very kindly 
gave me some particular about Ketelaer’s Grammar. The original 
was written by Ketelaer in Dutch, w T hen he was in India. A 
Ms. copy of Ketelaer's original Dutch work is preserved in the 
State Record Office at the Hague, Holland. This eopy was made 
by a clerk at Lucknow in 1693. The title of the document is: 

! Instructive oft onderwij singe der Hindoustanse en Persiaanse talen, 
nevens hare declinatie en conjugation alsmede vergeleijkinge , der hindous- 
tanse med de hollandse maat en gewigliten mitsgaders beduydingh eeniger 
moorse namen etc. Door Joan Joan Josui Ketelaar, Blbigensem. En 
gecopieert door tfsaaq van der Hoeve, van Uytreght. Tot Leckenauw. 

Ao, 1698. 

(Instruction or Teaching of the Hindustani and Persian 
Languages, also their declension and conjugation, together with 
a comparison of the Hindustani measures and weights with the 
Dutch, moreover the meaning of some Moorish names etc. By 
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John Joshua Ketelaar of Elbing [a town on the Baltie, not far 
from Dantzig, where K. evidently was born]. Copied by Isaac 
van der Hoeve of Utrecht. At Lucknow, A. D. 1698). 

It is quite clear that the grammar was written before 1698, 
—at the end of the 17th eentury. 

Dr. Vogel thinks that Millius, who was professor of ancient 
languages in the University of Utrecht, translated the work from 
Dutch into Latin. The original Dutch work has never been 
published. (S. K. C. 10 October 1934). 
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MATERIALS FOR A SKETCH OF TULU PHONOLOGY 

BY 

L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar M. A., B. L., 

(Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam) 

GENERAL 

Tuju or Tujuva x bhasa (as it is called by native speakers) is 
a Dravidian dialect spoken by nearly half a million people 
inhabiting the central portion of the district of South Canara in 
the Madras Presidency, between the river Kalyanapuri and 
Chandragiri. The area where Tuju is spoken is bounded on the 
north and the east by Kannada regions, while to the south lies 
the Malayajam-speaking district of Malabar. Within the Tuju- 
speaking area, the Indo-Aryan dialect Konkapi and the culti- 
vated Drrvidian speech Kannada are spoken by a not inconsider- 
able element of the population. As Tuju is not a written dialect, 
the official language of the localities is Kannada. Though the 
influence of Indo-Aryan on the one hand and of the Dravidian 
speech Kannada on the other, has led to the borrowing by Tuju of 
a fairly large number of words from these speeches, the Tujuva 
bhasa has kept up its dialectal individuality in a remar kab 
measure in the spheres of Phonology and Grammar. 

The people who speak this dialect belong to different castes 
and communities, but the non-Brahmin Bants among them appear 
to keep up even to-day the social traditions of the Tujuva people 
as exemplified by the AJiya-Santana system of matriarchy still 
prevalent amongst them. The Brahmins, however, form to-day 
the chief custodians of Indo-Aryan culture. Udupi, the centre 

(1) The term [ tujiive ] possesses a meaning ‘'soft” in 
expressions like (tujiive gujjzge) soft jack-fruit. Whether indeed 
there is any connection between this word and the name of the 
people, one cannot say. 
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of Tujuva culture, is the seat of eight important religious mathas 
where Brahminieal learning is fostered. The religious zeal of 
the Tujuva Brahmins had from a very early period brought them 
in contact with the Nambudiri Brahmins of Malabar. It is a very 
remarkable fact that the Tujuva Brahmins have from an early 
time commanded respect throughout the Malabar country as being 
fitter to perform the function of the temple priest than any other 
group of non Malayaji Brahmins. Prom the point of view of 
spiritual eminence, the Malayajis have accorded to the Tujuva 
Brahmins very mueh the same recognition and homage that 
they have been according to the native Nambudiri Brahmins of 
Malabar. Of. in this connection the terms embiran *my spiritual 
lord’ and pot't'i ‘worthy of praise’ ‘the praised one’, names by 
which the Tuju Brahmin settlers in Malabar are called by the 
Malayajis. As I have said, this apparently has been a direct 
result of the cultural intercourse that has existed from an early 
time between the Brahmins of Malabar and of Tujuva nadu. 

The Tuluvas appear to belong to an aneient stock of people as 
their name is referred to in the ancient Tamil* classics. History 
tells us that they may once have been the subjects of Satiyaputra. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the Tujuvas have not cultivated their 
language as a literary dialect. Apart from a few Pauranie and 
Sanskritic legends and religious songs preserved on palm-leaves 
in the Brahmin families and also folk-songs current among 
non-Brahmin Tujuvas, there exist no records (literary or 
inscriptional) of the past condition of this dialect. The Paur ani e 
legends and songs do not seem to be very ancient; yet they are 
useful to us in elucidating a few dialectal variations, and also the 
peculiar changes undergone by Tuju borrowings from Sanskrit 


(1) Of. the verse in Agananfiru, one of the oldest of extant 
Tamil classics : 

pagalarkai-p-paraikkat-pili-t 
togai-k-k^vit'-t'rulunad -anna 

“ — . The Tujuva country famed for its arbours filled with 

peacocks feeding on the pagal fruits.” 
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(and probably Prakrit also whieh at one time was current in 
South India)'. So far as the folk-songs are concerned, they are 
invaluable to the student of the history of the Tuju language, as 
they preserve some very old forms of Tuju words. 

Valuable material regarding the grammatical and glossarial 
features of the present-day condition of the dialect has been 
collected by the Mangalore missionaries whose unique pioneer 
zeal in the exploration of the languages of these parts deserves 
to be recognised with gratitude. A. Tula translation of the New 
Testament ( 1859 ), a grammar containing the outlines of 
morphology and syntax ( 1872 ), and a Dietionary whieh is 
fairly exhaustive ( 1886 ) are some of their publications which 
furnish the student with rich linguistic data. These works, 
however, were ail written several decades ago, and were 
primarily aimed at imparting to missionaries a working knowledge 
of the language. To the modern linguistieian interested in 
details and minute dialectal variations, they are inadequate. 
Particularly in Phonology and in Grammar where the dialectal 
differences vary on a communal as well as a regional basis, the 
modern linguistieian has to depend on his own independent 
investigations for the requisite information. 

As the dialeets of the Madras Presidency did not fall directly 
within the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India, Tuju was 
o mit ted from the list of Dravidian dialeets described in the 
Fourth Volume of this series. 

The present writer whose interest in Dravidic studies led 
him to the study of Tuju also, happened to spend some time 
in the Tuju-speaking talukas of South Canara, and he utilised his 
visit to observe the phonetic and the morphological peculiarities 
of some of the sub-dialects of Tuju. He has subsequently also 
been able to verify his observations carefully by comparing them 
with the views of Tujuvas resident in the Cochin State. He has 
embodied all these observations of his in the following sketch. 

The alphabet originally employed by Tujuva Brahmins in 
writing out the legends on palm-leaves was a modification of the 
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Malayajam script. The reason for this preference was apparently 
the intercourse that existed between the Tujuvas and the Malayajis 
from an early period. The Mangalore missionaries, on the other 
hand, printed their Tuju works in the Kannada script, and this 
was probably more in the fitness of things, in view of the close 
proximity of the Kannada-speaking areas to Tujuva nadu and of the 
large influence exercised by the former on Tuju, particularly 
in vocabulary. 

TULU PHONETICS. 

The symbols employed in this sketch for the representation 
of Tuju sounds are adapted from the notation of the International 
Phonetic Association. They are mostly the same as those which 
the present writer has used in his “ Brief Account of Malayajam 
Phonetics.” 


Tabular representation of Tuju Sounds. 
VOWELS. 



Front. 

Central or 
Mixed. 

Dorsal. 

Closed 

[ij 

[ i ] [ii] 

Era] [u] 

Half- Closed 

[e] 

i 

[«] Ed] 

[9] 

[o] 

Half- Open 

[»] 

E«] j 

Ea] Eo] 

Open 

[a] 

[a] 

j 

Eoi] 


Non- syllable [I] and [fi ].' 1 


'These sounds approach the values H] and [u]. 
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Fricatives 
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The number of “ phonemes ” in Tuju is thirty only, these 
being represented in this sketeh by the following I. P. A. symbols: 

[PL [bj, [t], [d], [*], W], [k], [g], [60, [£], [m], [n], [ji]. 
[1]>03, W, N» W, [S3, [?], [j], [fi]-[i],[e], [SB], [a:], 
[o], [u], [in], [a]. 

Owing to the large influence exercised by Sanskrit on Tuju 
lexicology, Tuju borrowings from Sanskrit show also the 
aspirate consonants. It may be noted here that, while the 
proportion of Sanskrit words in the dialect of the Tujuva 
Brahmins is exceedingly high, the number of Indo-Aryan adapta- 
tions in the common people’s dialect is also not negligible. 

There oceur in Tuju a number of other sounds also which 
can only be described as ‘"phones” or speech-sounds, belonging 
as they do to one or other of the above phonemes. The most 
prominent among these are the following; — 

[v], [ij], [ft]— 

M» [«], [«]» [«], [9], [«], [•]. 

The contexts in which these oecur are alluded to 
below in connection with the description of the phonemes 
themselves. 

The phonation of Tuju sounds, generally speaking, shares 
many common features of south Dravidian enunciation. In the 
present sketch I shall point out only the unique peculiarities of 
Tuju while, for information about the common features, I would 
refer the reader to my “Brief Account of Malayajam 
Phonetics,” 

1. [p] This bilabial surd occurs initially and intervoeally 
in Tuju words: — [*pud&] dove; ['po:di-] or [*po :<ji-] to fear; 
■Adepu] closing. 

Intervoeally, the short sound is quite stable and pure 
particularly in secondary or derivative positions; contrast with 
this the intervocal enunciation of Tamil surds which become 
voiced mediae. 
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Tuju [p] involves no aspiration normally, but its phonation 
is accompanied by greater muscular tension than in Tamil or 
in Malayajam. 

2. [b] — In initial positions this plosive is devocalised a 
little, but it can never be mistaken for [p], Intervoeally [b] 
does occur in Tuju in a stable form. ['bAqjzi] belly : [bar-] 
to come; ['A^ebae] adulteress; ['ubi-] to swell. 

3. [t] This is an interdental surd, in the production of 
whieh sometimes the tip of the tongue may be spread not only 
over the teeth but over the teeth-ridge also. 

Tuju laeks the alveolar plosives [t] and [d] of Tamil- Mal- 
ayajam. The voiced alveolar [d] in the Tamil consonant group 
[ndr] and in Malayajam [nd] is produced with the tip of the 
tongue on the fore-gums while the voiceless alveolar [tt] of 
Malayajam. is produced farther backward in or immediately 
behind the region of the back-gums. 

Historically, Tuju has changed the old alveolar group [ndr] 

to [jijzT:— 

Tuju Tam Kann 

['ojijzi] one — ['ondrnr] — [*ondu[ 

C'kAjUzI] calf— ['kAndrtu] — C'kAndu]. 

4. [d] This sound occurs initially in native words: — ['dAvor-] 
to become loose) ; [’cLaII-] to beat. 

Compare Kannada and Telugu. 

Medially, [d] in Tuju may in some eases be the result of 
secondary changes peculiar to this dialect. (Vide Phonology 
below). 

5. [tL Ld] = These are genuine eacuminals produced with 
the tip of the tongue on the dome of the palate. 

They are not found initially in native Dravidian words. 
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The consonant group [nt] in Tulu, like the consonant 
groups [jicJ] , nt], [i)k] and like intervocal surds in derivative 
positions in this dialect, is quite stable, unlike in Tamil. 

6. [k] : The phonation of this velar plosive calls for no 
remarks, except that when compared with Tamil [k] , the museular 
tension is greater and that the sound shows less tendency to 
become weakened intervocally than in Tamil. 

[k] in connection with front vowels becomes slightly 
“frontalised” in its point of articulation though it never reaches 
the position of the palatal plosive [c], e.g. ['Adi-,k J 'oi] palm of the 
hand; ['ktippi] small; [lAkk’i] rice. 

7. [g] : The voiced velar plosive can oceur initially in 
native words, e. g., [ 'ga :vii ] heat ; [ 'guli ] or [ 'guri ] pit ; 
[ ! ga:pu-] to glow. 

Though not unstable in modern enunciation intervocally, a few 
instances illustrate the older process of “weakening” e. g.; 
[ugorut] beside [ubenn], [uwartu], brackishness. 

A frontalised [g>] in connection with front vowels is found 
in words like the following: — [mAg?ae] son; [gtirrii] to scratch. 

[Sf], [jz] : These are affricates as in the other south 
Dravidian speeches, the plosive element being partially present in 
the initial contact, and the fricative element in the immediately 
following continuant sound. 

These affricates in Tuju are produced at a slightly more 
forward position than in Malayajam or Tamil, especially when 
they are in contact with front vowels. 

Compare the phonation for instance of Tuju ['cju :<]tt] 
heat and [cjikkse] dwarf. 

[jz] occurs initially in native words e. g., [‘jaadar -] alter- 
nating with [cjAdar-] to be dispersed; [’jza:r-] to slide; 
[’parse] small; [‘jzonsu] child. 

[m] calls for no remarks. 
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10. [n] s This is an alveolar produced at the fore-gums in 
connection with front vowels and at the baek-gums in connection 
with back vowels. 

It is distinct as a phoneme from [n]. 

In connection with dental plosives it becomes dental, involving 
as its production does the spreading of the fore -blade, e. g. 
[•pond-] to rise; ['unt-] to stand up. 

It may be interesting to note that while the dental nasal 
occurs in Malayajam initially and medially, Tuju (like modern 
Tam; Kann. and Tel.) posseses [n] only in the consonant groups 
mentioned above. 

11. []i] : A “palatal” nasal produced at about the same 
position on the mouth- roof as for [ej] and [jz] 

Besides being a common sound in the consonant groups 
[pcj] and [pjz] , it oeeurs initially in a very few native words 
e. g. [pArkse] alternating dialeetally with ['nArkae] bark, rind. 

12. [n] This eaeuminal nasal characteristic of DraviJia i is 
being displaced by the alveolar [nj in the common dialect of 
Tuju; nevertheless, it is conspicuous in the speeches of certain 
areas and communities : — 

[•menpra] spark, [mennra]. 

[■kAnntn] eye, ['poqptn] or ['ptfqnra] girl. 

As in other Dravidian dialects [n] does not occur in initial 
positions of Tuju words. 

13. [q] : This velar nasal never occurs in its short form, nor 
is it found initially. It’ is found in the consonant groups [qR] 
and [ qg ]. In the adaptations [ 'Aqqana ] courtyard and 
['kAqqaqae] plate, [qq] stands for Skt. [qg] Of. also [’Aqqoqqolu] 
limbs, a native plulrai of Skt. ['Ajtfgi!]. 

14. [1] s The alveolar lateral when in connection with front 
vowels is produced at the fore-gums while the articulation is 
slightly more backward i. e. near the baek-gums, when influenced 
by neighbouring back vowels. 
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[1] does occur in Anlaut-positions of Tuju native words as 
the result of Accent-shift and Aphesis, e g., ['lAmb ] to wash 
beside ['Ajlemb-] ; [*lepp-] beside ['vo,l9pp-] to call, etc. 

15. [J] : The individuality of this characteristic Dravidian 
cacuminal is conspicuous still in Tuju, though the colloquial 
favours a tendency to decerebralise the sound:-- [*£jei9-] to 
measure; '(a:|ra) person (’kAjJa) deceitful; ('ba:Jui) sword. 

16. [r] : The points of articulation vary slightly with 
different speakers. It is only post-dental (i. e. articulated at the 
edge of the upper row of teeth) in some instances, while it is 
fully alveolar in others. The most forward limit is the teeth- 
edge and the most backward is the region of the back-gums. 
The rolled or trilled r of Tamil and Malayajam is not found in 
Tuju. Historically, it had undergone peculiar modifications. 

17. [19] j Initially, the current bilabial fricative of the common 
variety of modern Tuju is developed from an original non-syllabic 
[HI occurring initially before dorsal vowels of native words. 
The representative of initial [is] of Tamil, Telugu, Kui and 
Malayajam is [b] in Tuju, as in the other b- dialects of 
Dravidian viz., Kannada, Brahui and Kurukh. Tuju [ 19 ] involves 
a slightly greater activity of the lips than Tamil or Malayalam 
[19]. 

Some speakers (probably influenced by the enunciation of 
Indo-Aryan] give a labiodental value to this sound especially in 
Sanskrit words. 

Medially, [19] occurs in radical and derivative positions:— 
['acisalra] yawning ; ['kAjisae] theft [cjeluisa] handsome. 

18. [s] — The interdental sibilant is a very conspicuous 
development in native Tuju words. It is found both initially 
and medially:— [su:] to see; [*uji] eddy; [pAsi] boy, child. 

Note that Tamil and Malayajam do not generally possess [s] 
in native words. 

The voiced variety [z] does not exist in Tuju, or in any other 
Dravidian dialect for that matter. 
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19* [$]• This sound is produced in Tuju with the tip of 

the tongue forming a slight hole-like passage somewhere on the 
alveolar region. The fricative element in the affricate [cf] of 
Tuju is produced at a slightly more backward position. 

[§] in Tuju is found in initial positions as a variant of [t] 
and alternating with [s]:— [jird-] to correct, beside [tird] ; [jil] 
sweetness, beside [ti:]. 

For the inter-relationships of these sounds, see Phonology 
below. Medially [§] is very rare in native words, the sound 
having changed to [s] in this position as regularly as in 
Kannada. 

20. [fi]: The glottal frieative is a conspicuous secondary 
development in native words of certain eommunal dialects of 
Tuju: [fiudann] lamp; [fiAi-j to die; [fiudae] river. 

For the circumstances in which the glottal frieative has 
cropped up in Tuju, see Phonology below. 

Ordinarily the sound is partially voiced, but the Tuluva 
Brahmins give the voiceless value to the sound in Sanskrit 
tatsamas and tadbhavas. Medially, a voiced [fi] appears only in 
borrowings from Kannada, like [Arifiu] knowledge. 

Vowels. 

21. [i] : The phonation is the same as in other south 
Dravidian speeches. When followed in the next syllable by 
short consonants and open vowels, [ij changes to £e] or [e] : — 
[ids©] place, beside [e^se] ; [ilse] leaf, beside [else] . 

In unaccented positions, a centralised variety of this sound 
occurs; this is symbolised in this paper by [i] [kudikaa] fox; 
[mA<£ipu] folding. 

22. [e] : In unaccented positions, [e] changes to [©], and 
in some instances where the character of [e] is distinctly marked 
off, to £e]. Finally, a more open [b] is also found. 
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23. [ae] : This sound occurs in final positions of nouns 
which in Tamil have terminal [Ai] or [ai] and in Kannada 
[e], e - ( J- [bullae ] plantain ; [mArae] screen. 

It is also found as a colloquial variant of [A] or [a: ] in 
connection with the palatal [p], [cj] and [jz] [aejzae] foot- 
print; [cjaedar-] to disperse; [cjaeirae] coconut palm; [paerk-] to 
slice 


24. [a!]: This, as in other Dravidian speeches, is the value 
of the long a sound. 

25. [o] : [o] in Tuju is not always so close as in Malayalam 
or in Tamil. In the speeches of the common masses, I have 
heard the value of [o] being given to this sound by some speakers 
e.g in [bolir-] to become pale; [bold-] to wish; [bokkd] and. 

In unaeeented positions, a centralised variety [6] appears 
with less lip-rour.ding, e. g. [dinodu] in a day; [mAroku] to the 
tree etc. 

Normal [o] of Tulu alternates in some speech-varieties with 
another sound which is allied to [e] and characterised by 
lip-sounding, in words which in other south Dr. dialects have 
[e]:— [ponnu] beside colloquial [pqnnu] ; [po:di-] to fear, 
colloquial [p#di]. cf. Tam. [pen] girl and Mai. [pe:di] fear. 

26. [u] s Lip-rounding is very conspicuous. 

An original glide [ft] before initial [u] of native words has 
now developed into [os] in some speeeh-varieties. 

In unaccented positions [u] may frequently appear with a 
centralised value [ii]: - [kAdii-va:ji] a kind of fish; [ku :diikattui] 
association; [kA$iipa] excessive. 

[u] changes to [o] in the same circumstances in which 
[i] changes to [e] mentioned above:- [on angolra] drv. beside 
[unaqgaliu] ; [tod»] thigh, beside [tu<Jm]. ' 7 
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27. [ra] This is a close, back sound somewhat similar to [u ] 
bat without lip-rounding, cf. Tamil [in]. This sound (replaced 
sometimes by [u],see ‘Phonology’) occurs as an enuneiative of 
Tuju words after final consonants It is noteworthy that it is 
found not only after some terminal plosives and fricatives but 
also invariably after [1], [a], [r] [|], [n], [m] and [j], while 
in literary Tamil and Malayajam the enuneiative need appear only 
optionally after the last-mentioned sounds. [eujra] sheep 
[ pa:lra ] division; [ katrra ] leg; [ e:lra ] seven [a:nm] boy; 
[mi:nra] fish. 

[to] in Tuju is also fount in declensional endings and 
conjugational terminations. (see below). The dative ending [km] or 
[gut], Aee. [nxn], Loe. [dm] etc. appear only with final [ra] unless 
influenced by a back vowel in the stem, in which ease [u] appears 
instead of [m], cf. [pu:ku] to the flower and [Ammagra] to 
the mother. Among the conjugational forms, the endings of the 
past participle, the perfect participle, the third person imperative 
etc. show [ra] or [u] according to this rule. 

28. [A] : This is the short a-sound of Dravidian: Medially in 
unaccented positions it changes to [a] e. g., [‘Sirolra] finger; 
['Adopu] closing, etc. 

[A] in final positions becomes slightly more open and 
probably a little ‘•frontalised.” This value is represented in 
this essay by [a] 

[A] sometimes alternates with [a] or even [e] after the voiced 
plosives, affricates and fricatives : - [ jzAdi-] [jzedi- ] tor am; 
[ cfArae], cferae] head; [dAntae], [dentae] stick. 

[A] changes in certain varieties to [o] or [o] under the 
influence of neighbouring bilabials:— ['tAppu], 'toppu], [‘soppu] 
mistake; ['pAr-pii-] beside [por-pii-] to pluck. 
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Phones. 

Consonants: — [r] — This is the value of [r] when in contact 
with the retroflex sounds. As it is not a “significant * * sound in 
Tu{u, it may be considered to be member of the [r] phoneme. 

For [q] and [n] and Q] the dental varieties of [n] and [1], 
see above under tho remarks for the latter. 

Vowels : A number of these have already been referred to 
above. Apart from these, I have noted an open mixed obseure 
O] in the Serundial Infinitives of Tulu - [pAqj-eraa] for speaking 
[tinjOTse] for eating, etc. This ]i3] also crops up in the rapid 
utterance of final [a] in connected sentences. 

Diphthongs. 

The following falling diphthongs are current in Tu]u in 
rapid enunciation. Deliberate utterance may lead to the 
disappearance of the diphthongal value : — 

[id], [ei], — ['kAi] hand; [mAi] body. 

[a :i] — ['ka :i fruit 

[au] — ['auJu] there; [Auqkii-[to press]. 

[oi] — ['koi] to reap; [oilii-] to reel. 

Consonant Groups. 

1. The native consonant groups (apart of course from 
long consonants), found in other Dr. speeches, oceur in Tu|u 
also:— 


(tr) Nasals and plosives : [qk], [qg], [pcf], [pjz]* [n$] 
[n<I] [0t], [nd], [mp], [mb] —For illustrations ses below under 
“Phonology” 

(6] [1], [}] [r], [n] and consonants : [nilk-] to peep, 
stand on tip toe; [mulpu] here; [tird-] to mend; [tirkse] 
settlement; [ta’.Jmae] patience; [unkelut] night-meal; [pAnp-] 
to speak, etc. 

' 2 . Apart from these, there occur in Tuju certain consonant 
groups like the following, consequent on the disappearance (in 
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rapid colloquial enunciation) of an intermediate vowel : 
[cfA<Jpu] leanness; [Adgae] near; [cfigrni] sprout; [nesrra] 
morning [pAspu] tender, etc. [o<Jka] end, broke. 1; [kAdtelm] 
what is broken. 


Dialectology. 


The sub-dialectal varieties of Tuju appear to have both a 
communal and a regional basis. Of the regional divergences 
I have not been able to make a proper study yet. The communal 
variations are all interesting and significant; but among them all 
the widest cleavage is met with between the sub-dial eet of the 
Tuluva' Brahmins and the speech-variety current amongst the 
most prominent community of Tulu nadu, viz. the BAnts who are 
cultivators and non- Brahmins. I am told that there are some 
divergences (of a less significant character, however) between 
the dialect of the BAnts on the one hand, and that current among 
other non-Brahmin communities like the [mAnse] or a class of 
Holeyas and the [birvse] or toddy-drawers on the other. These 
differences and the regional variations have yet to be investigated 
through a systematic linguistic survey of the entire Tuluva country. 
In the following sketch, I have dealt with only the variations (in 
Phonology, Grammar and Vocabulary) between the Brahmins' sub- 
dialect and what I describe here as the folk-speeeh i.e. the language 
employed by the Bants who form the largest community in 
Tuju natjiu. 

Phonology. 

(*) Initial £s] of the Br. dialect corresponds to [t] of the 
mass-dialect in instances like the following : — 


Br. 

to see [su:-p-] 
to appear [so:j?-] 
to leak [so:r-] 
to die [sAj.] 


Folk-dialect. 

[ta - P-] 

[toijz-] 

[toir-] 

[sAj-] and [tAj-] 
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to be obtained [sik] [ti-s.-] 

to wear [sutt-] [tutt-] 

underneath [sittiu] [tirtxn] 

(it) In a few, Br. [t] corresponds to certain regional forms of 
the folk-dialect [s] : — 

sweetness [tirpae] [siipae] or [siipjc] 

torch [tuitse] [suitse] 

river [tudse] [sudae] 

(Hi) Initial [fi] is found in Tulu in two strata of words: (a) 
Borrowings from new Kannada of words with initial [fi] < older 
[p] ; ( b ) [fi] in native words corresponding to initial [t] . Of 
these, the borrowings from Kannada are found in varying 
measure all over the country and amongst all communities; but 
[fi] or sometimes voieeless [h] corresponding to [t] and [s] 
is more frequent among the Jains and others in the eastern and 
south eastern taluks of the Tuju country. 

[fi.] words — corresponding to [s] or [t] words 

to see [hu:-p-] — [su:-p ], [tu:-p-] 

river [hudse] — [sudae], [tudae] 

to appear [hoijz-] -- [so:jz], [tosjz-] 

(iv) Borrowings from Kannada with initial [fi] (derived in 
Kann. from older [p]) are preserved in the Br. dialect with 
the initial aspirate, generally speaking; but in the mass-dialect, 
the [fi] disappears. 

Br. Folk-dialect 


ship [fiAdogu] [Adegu] 

gold [fionnu] [onnu] 

adulteress [hAdabg] [Adebd] 

much [fieireja] [e:re}a] 

(«) Initial [jz] of the Br. dialect answers to [d] of the 
folk-speeeh in the following: — 

what f [jzamee] [da:n»] 

why ? [jaarjogra], [jzergui] — [-da: jegra] 

to be filled [jzipjz-] — [-dipjz*] 

crab [jzepjfc] — [-deppsi] 
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ef. the adaptation [jzeji-] to win, whvb n”sser*res *n th-- 
Br. dialect but, appears with [d] as [deji] among cort-un n-m 
Brahmins. 

(vi) Br. [iddi] not, answers to folh-sp. [ijjjzi] 

(vh) the sound corresponding t:> tne peculiar voice 1 continuant 
[4] of Tamil, Mat., old Kannadi and Bachga is in mtervical 
positions, Q] in the Br. speech, oaf [r] v\ uv fol.%. dialect : 
fowl [ko : Ji] ~ [ko : ri] 

pit [gu}i| — [guri] 

to fall [bu : 1 j — [bu : r- j 

plantain tree [ba : lae] — [ba : rae] 

This correspondence Br. [J] — folk [r] exists only in cases 
where the short sound appears intervosally; wnen it occurs in 
consonant groups, it assumes the value of [r] in all sub dialeets 
in Tuju : 

Ripe fruit [pArndui] , black gram [urdui], dust [burdse], 
etc.— corresponding to Tam. [pAuam], [uuiindui], [puaudij, etc. 

{yin) The retroflex [J] [n] apear to be more common in 
the Br. dialect. 

to shine [menok-] — [menk-] 

should be done [Ampoli] — [mAlpoli] 

to do [Ampuna] — [xnAlpuni] 

(ix) Inter- voeal plosives in derivative and indexional 

positions appear more often unvoiced in the Br. dialect. 

(.r) Aphoeresized forms are, so far as I can see, fewer in 
the speech of the Brahmins than in the folk-speech. 

to call [-vsolep [ — [lepp-] 

to wash [Alomb-j — [lAmb] or [lumb] 

left [edoqgra] — [ dAqgta] or [dAqgia] 

spot, stain [kAjaqkutJ — [lAqkm] 

(.«) The tadbhavas from I A appear on the whole to have 
undergone fever modifications in the Br. dialect. 

Grammar. 

(a) Post-positional terminations. 

(*) The Aei. ending in the Br. dialect is (-ni-), while in the 
folk-speech it is (-ntn-) or (-nil), the character of the enundative 
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depending upon vocalic harmony with sounds of the preceding 
syllable in each case- 

rice (Ari), (Ari ni) — (Ari-nra) 

country (u:rul, (u.ru-ni) — (u:rii-nu) 

(«) The Abb sing ending of the Br. dialect is (-tttn) or 
(-ttu), while the folk speech has ( dd ra ) or (ddu)- 

from the table (me:jzi-ttui) — (meijziddm) 

from the garden (to :tto ntu) — (toittaddui) 

(in) The Genitive sing, affix of the Br dialeet is (-to), (-do) 
when preceded by a dorsal vowel in the previous syllable, while 
it is (-ta), (-da) when preceded by a front \owel in the 
preceding syllable; in the folk-dialect the affix is generally 
always (-ta). (-da). 

of tree (mAro nto) — (mAro da) 

of water (niiriido) — (niiriida) 

(iv) the sing. Gen of words denoting human beings may 
have [-no] in the Br. dialeet: 

of the mother [Appano] — [Appa-da] 
of the boy [malni-no] — [maini-da] 

(w) A nasal appears in certain post-positional terminations 
in the Br. dialect in words which ( whether native or adaptations 
from TA) correspond to those which in Tam., Mai. and other 
speeches have a final [-m] — 

at the tree [nuro-ntu] — [mAro-du] 

of the people [jzAno nto] — [jZAne-da] 

[Note: — J[mAra] tree (a native word) and [ jZAna] people 
(1 A) correspond to LniAra-m,] [jzAnemJ found in Tam., etc.] 

The nasal has been carried over, in the Brahmins’ sub- 
dialect, to the post-positional endings of some words like [upestn], 
as in [unesontu], etc., though the bases of these words eannot 
have had an original nasal as in [niArem] etc. 
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(b) Demonstratives and Interrogative;;. 

(0 The aphmresized inflexional forms of [indui\ “undoil 

[nekkui] to this, 

[netta] of this, 

[neddui] from this, 

[nettra] at this, 

[neikulu] these 

are not commonly found in the Br. dialect; on the other hand, the 
non-aphse resized 

[undakra] or [indaktu] to this ; 
rundatta] or [indatta] of this; 

[undattui] or [indattui] from this ; 

[undatui] or [indatui] at this; 

[nndakulu] or [indakulu] these; 
are met with. 

(if) The following differences are noteworthy in the 
Tnterrogatives: 

Folk-speech 
[dainae] 

[daijagra] 

[daila] 

[daijagm] 

[jairm] 

(c) Personal Pronouns, 

Br. dialect ' 1. Folk-speech 

[e:nra] I Cjamm] 


Br. dialect 

[jzainge] what? 

[jztujogra ) 
[jzarjagm] vwhy? 
[jza:gtn] j 
[jzaila] anything 
[ojikra] what for? 
[e:rm] who? 
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[imbje] lie (here) — [imbe] (the “oblique” forms show 

fimbj-] in the folk-speech) 

Limbolu] she (here) — [raoilu] [Note Aphceresis] 

[igkuju], [inikuju], [niikupi] you — [iirin] 

Honorific [me:roi] he, she (here) is found only in the folk- 
dialeet; in the Br. speeeh [airra] or sometimes a:klu(he, she (there) 
does duty for both the proximate and the remote forms. 

(J) Verbs. 

(i) The Infinitive ends in [-na] in the Br. dialect, while in 
follc-speeeh it may be [na] or [-ni] : 

Br. [ Ampuna ] to make — [mAlpiini] 

(») The third person singular neuter ending of all primary 
tenses except the future is [-nut] or [ mu] in the Br. dialed, 
while in the folb-speeeh it is [-ndra] or [ndu], e.y.. it speaks 
[pAnpunu] or [pAnptonoi] — [pApuundu] etc. 

(hi) the third person singular neuter ending in the negative 
of the Future and the Future Perfect tenses is in the Br. dialect 
[-Antn], but [-Andtct] in the folk-dialect. 

(iv) The first person plural ending of all tenses has [ o:] 
in the Br. dialect, but [-a] in the folk speeeh. 

(v) One type of causatives is formed with [-ai] in the 
folk-speeeh but with [-0:] in the Br. dialect: 

Br. [Ampo:] to cause to make — [mAjpa:] etc. 

(vi) Negative verb-forms show some divergences. While 
in the Br. dialect the infinitive of the particular tense- stem is 
combined with [iddi] not, and the pronominal ending, the 
folk dialect shows base plus [ijgzi-] plus pronominal ending: 
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[i : bArpuniddja] thou hast not come or dost not come - 
folk-sp. [i.bArpipze], 

[a:je bAttuniddje] he did not come -[a:je bAttijjze]. 

B. In the negatives of the present and sometimes in the 
present perfect tense the Brahmin dialect sometime* shows forms 
constituted of bas j plus [iri] plus pronominal ending 
[bArpirje] he does not come. 

[bArpirjalra] she does not come. 


V. Certain popular negative 
Br. dialect 
[bo :tri] not wanted 
[itri] it was not 
[aitri] it did not become 
( vii ) The prsent relative 
dialeet, but [-a] in the folk-spee* 


forms show divergences: 
Folk-speech 

[bo :di£Zi J , j.bo idiccji ] 
[ittijjzi ; 

[a tipzi] etc. 

participle shows [-i] in the Br. 
ih: [bArpi] — [bArpa] 


VOCABULARY. 


Brahmins’ dialect 
[gepp ] to take 
[kippi] young (as an adj) 
[bigo-da-kAj] key 
[pass-] to catch 
[ess-] to raise a fund 
[end ] to stand up 
[teqqai] coconut 
[ma:ni] boy 
[jze :vu] girl 
[gi:r-] to scratch 
[pdipu] enough 
[aittn] not-it 


Folk-speech. 

[depp-] 

[ejija] (kippi occurs as a counj. 
[tArko :lu] 

[pAtt- ] 

[ett ] 

[unt-] 

[ta:ra:ji] 

[a:nui] 


[jzoivu] child, [ponnu] girl. 
[jzi:r] 

[fcjfvu] 

[AttUl] 
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[Amp ], [mAnip-] to make 
[mAnta] all 
I A [puruse] husband 

T A [Asenal, [a:fia :ra] food 
[opsstnl, rtinasui]. 

[kol-p] to give 
[Uka] like 


[mAjp] 

[mdsta] 

[k An dene] 

[umpu], [nuppu] 

[kor-p] in Bant speech, but 
[ta :i}k-] in the speech of 
the holeyas. 

[lekka] 


Unique features of Tula Phonetics. 

1. The absence of the cacuminal [r], of the peculiar Tamil 
retrofiex continuant [ 4 ] ani of the alveolar plosives ft] and 
[d] found in Tamil. 


2. The existence of [cJl, [s] and [j] alternating in initial 
positions of native Tula words is a contrast to the uniformity 
with which one or other of these more or less uniformly occurs in 
the other Dravidian dialeets. 


3. The frequency of the occurrence of [s] in initial positions 
of native words. 

4. The development of an initial secondary [fi] in certain 
communal and regional dialects. 

5. The conspicuous development of on-glides before initial 
vovseis of native words in certain varieties of speeeh. 

6 For other unique features of Tuju, see end of the section 
on Phonological Correspondences. 

INDO-AEYAN ADAPTATIONS. 


I have already referred to the presence in Tulu of a fairly 
large proportion of Sanskrit words and adapatations. A good 
number of these words have been adapted with characteristic 
modifications in the parlance of the non-Brahmins also. Generally 
speaking, the tatsamas used to- be evaluated more or less correctly 
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by the Brahmins till about a generation or two ago: but when the 
number of laukikas among the Brahmins began to increase, and 
Sanskrit ceased to ba systematically si idied by them, the nridi- 
tications introduced into the popular dialects also began to be 
accepted by the lay elenent among the Brahmins. 

It is possible that some amjng the following adaptations 
were made through the varieties of Prakrit current in south 
India in an ancient past. No attempt is made here to distinguish 
the two strata— Sanskrltic and Prakritic. I seek only to give here 
a conspectus of the phonetic modifications as they appear today. 

These modifications are very p" eminent in connection with 

(a) Sanskrit consonant groups, 

(b) Sanskrit initial [v], [s], [jz] and [j] in certain 

instances. 


(c) Sanskrit aspirate consonants 

(d) Sanskrit [li] both initial and inter-vocal. 

( e ) Some miscellaneous instances. 

Without seeking to evolve any rules, I shall briefly give a 
few instances under each heading. 


(a) Sanskrit consonant groups. 

(t) Anaptyxis is found in the adaptation of Sanskrit 
consonant groups of whieh the second component is [r] and the 


first a plosive. 

Sanskrit 
[kxAmA] order 
['gphAcJair] curse 
['gra:mA] village 
['gphAstAj householder 
l_,prA'jAtnA] labour 


Tulu adaptations 
[’karama] 

['gar acla :ra] 
t'garama] 

[ ’geratt®] , [ *ger astae] or* [garest-e] 
[pe'rastana'l 


(«) In the following instead of swarabhakti we find lhat 
[r] is dropped: ['drSti] sight, [ditti] ; [’JrqgairA] beauty, 
[jiqgaira ] ; ['mpgA] animal, [miga] 
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(«i) Sanskrit consonant groups in which Hip first com- 
ponent is [vj have lost tins [v] in the following I ['vrndaivAnA] 
Brindavana. ['rundatrse] or [rtuidaivAnae ] ; LvjArthA] futile, 
['jerta] or [jertse]. 

In the following instances, [v] which is the second member of 
the groups has disappeared : ['iviipAj island, L’diipu], ['dfivAni] 

sound, ['dAni]; ['dvairA] door,[do:raj ; ['jznsAlJ to glow, ['jzAli-[ 
(tv) The Skt. group [vj ] loses its [j] element in the. 
following : ['vjArthA] futility, L'verta] 

[ vjaijzjA] accusation, ['vejzja] 

[(VjA'tjalsA] difference, [‘vetjaisaj 
C'vjaiipairA] trade, L‘be:,pa:ra] or ['beiraj 
(v) Among the other Sanskrit consonant groups, the treat- 
ment of the following is interesting : 

[•kAStA] trouble, [kAtta] -['sthiti] situation, '[titijor [’efiti] 
['SASthi] a ‘tithi’, [‘i'Atti] - [sthAlA] place, [‘tAla] 

['duStA] wicked, [dutta] — ['jzjidipAkA] recollection, 
['jzttipaka] or L'jiaipaga]. 

(b) Certain Sanskrit initial consonants. 

{*) [v] : Tulu has not preserved or tolerated [19] initially 
as Tamil, Tel. or Kui. it has [b] in the place of this [-vs] or it has 
dropped it altogether. The modern [w] of some varieties of 
Tuju is from [u]. This intolerance of initial [19] probably 
accounts for the following : — 

[•vajzta] diamond, [’ojzira] ; ['vArSA] winter, ['orSaJ 
f'vArjz.] to cast off, ['orjzuj ; [vibhuiti] sec red ashes, 
[.i'bhuiti] ; [‘vArnA] colour, [prna] or ['bApniJ ; [ ! vista:rA] 
extent, ['ista:ra], C'vAkrA] perverse, ['bokya] ; [Vi:na:] 
musical instrument, ['i:na.] 

(ii) [s] appears as [t] in the following: — 

['sAndfija:] evening, [’tApjza] ; L'svArA] sound, [tora] 

[ 'sAi3c.fi J bag, [tAijcfi] ; [soimA] [to :ma] ; 

[‘cukrA], ['tokpa] 
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(in) [d] appears as [jz] in the following : — 

[’daikSinjA] benevolence, ['jaaikSiuja; ['vAjdjA], [’bAjza] ; 
['dAntA] tooth, [jiAata] — 

(i*) Skt. [j] as Tula [jz] [jAatrA] machine, [jzAntra]; 
['jAtnA] effort, [jzAtna]; ['jauvAuA] youth, [jzAvana] 

(c) Sanskrit Aspirate consonants. 

The Tula Brahmins usually give correct values to Skt. 
aspirate consonants. The carefulness with which the aspirate is 
incorporated by them has resulted in the conversion of certain 
initial non-aspirate surds of nativ * words into corresponding 
aspirates: — fcjAli] cold, ['cJfiAli; [’bAndl] cart, ['bfiAndi] ; 
[hAttuga] ladle, [ thAttuga] . 

But in the dialect of the common people, Sanskrit aspirates 
lose their aspiration completely: [‘gAndfiA] smell, [<ganda]; 
[’gArbfiA] pregnancy, [gorba] ; [A'saidfijA] not possible 
['Asaidja] ; ['kAthinA] hard, [’kAtina] ; 

(d) Sanskrit initial and medial [h] or [fi]. 

Though modern Tuju shows a stable [fi] in certain contexts, 
the older treatment of Sanskrit [h] reflects the general tendency 
of parent Dravidian to avoid [h]:— [’Afi^mAti] egotistic 
audacity, ['Ambotm] or ['Amottni ] ; ['AfiAtykcorA] selfishness, 
[a:q,ga:ra] ; C'alfiairA] food, ['a:rd ] ; ['bAfiAlA] many, ['ba:Ja] 

(e) Other peculiarities. 

(i) Metathesis is observable in 
['Attassa] from Skt ['AjvAttfiA] 

[Arkama] from Skt. [AkrAmA]. 

(«) SYNCOPE. 

[•bfira:fimAnA] brahmin, [*br:ne] 

C'bfira:fimAnA stri:] brahmin woman, [‘brainti] 

(in) Miscellaneous. 

[HipAdrAvA] trouble, ['upadra] or ['upa,jzadra] ; 

[mA'bain av A mi ] a sacred day, [ma:mo:mi] ; 

[’smA^aaiA] cremation-ground, [mAjcPia] 
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['vAndfijA] barren woman, [‘mAjijia] 

[prthvi:] earth, ['podsvi] or [’podovi] 

[AvAsArA - ; — [Amasera] necessity. 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

I. The North Wind and the Sun [Brahmin’s dialeet] 

'bAdikepAda 'gailila- 'sa:dipo:pana:jela'|| 'opjzi dinontu | 
ori 'tirii fd adit fci ,sa:dipo:pona:jsni su:tu | 'suirjadeiDsrla’ 

'vadudeivatrla’ ! aija mittra i opjzi 'pAnta paidond erta 1 1 avu 
' jzarjogoiinoga j a:ja mejtra 'vAstrani , iru^arSde:rux geppoipera: 1 

a:kulua: 'pAntonm jzAjitanaikul'ntola* I nijcjej am AnterraH 
dumbuita : gailideiworat sAmonm biisjnrse (e) saruvAnterin|| 
aindala* 1 a:ja vAstrani 'geppoijerae(e) sa:ddfija:niddi|] 'e:tnr 
gfiAttidra [or jioirradtu] . ga:Iibi:sjera: i aitnighattidm alje 
vAstrani ‘podetondel! unduni su’tu ! ’snirjadeivarra | SAmonm 
.prAkaisa^) a:jsrra|| ondu sAjranse 1 a: sa:dipo:pena:je | 'sikse 
(sixae) "tAdevarseCe) 'tiirantae ! VAstrani mejtra gette|| 
unduni su:tu | ‘vaijudeivarra pAntonm 'soifcanaikulintola' | 
'suirjadeivann 'jzAjitanaiku lint ala: 1 niscjajnntuitui | a:kul- 
insarla- pera po:jerra|| 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

North wind-and wayfarer-and 
One day-in one wandering- being way-farer (Aee.) having 
seen, sun-goi-ani wini-god-and him over a wager made. That 
what-for-it askad-if, his body-from eloth (Ace.) two-persons of 
who fling-off-makes he (honorile Plural) that wager-in won-has-he 
decision made- they. First wind god well blow-to beginning-made. 
Yet his cloth (Ace.) fling mike to power- there- was- not. How 

mueh force-with wind ble ,v- indeed, so mueh fore i- with he the 
cloth (Ace 1 wrapped up This (Ace ) seen having, sun-god 

(1) Long bars indicate pauses, the double ones marking full 
pauses and single ones half pauses. 

Short bars (placed on the left side of words or of syllables) 
indicate accent, those marked on the top showing primary aeesnt 
and the others placed on the bottom showing secondary accent. 
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strength-with shine-beeame. A-Iittle hence that way-faier heat 
(Acc.) resist- to able-not-Leing, cloth (Ace.) body-from took. This 
seeing wind-god wager-in defeated-one to-be-and, sun-god won- and 
settled-having, they both away went. 

Short notes reyarding the sounds . 1 

(1) The relationship between dynamic stress and •musical’ 
pitch in the south Dravidian speeches requires to be experimentally 
investigated. So far as I can see, accent in these speeches is 
constituted of both elements. The accent-marks (strong, medium,) 
given in this essiy only symbolise a perceptible rise in stress or in 
pitch. Generally speaking, accent, fa, Is on the root- syllables of 
native words when separately uttered. In connected speech, two 
degrees of aceent maybe demarcated thus roughly: the strong 
aceent which falls on the initial root syllables of important words 
of each breath-group, and a less strong accent on the root-syllables 
of other emphatic w T ords in the breath-group. 

Statements or exclamations expressive of strong feelings of 
course involve different degrees and varieties of aceent in which 
pitch or intonation completely submerges the stress element, 
[ejicjojijzi kAS-fcAppa: ] what a calamity! 

[a : je bAtte*] he came! 

[i : poij'ena: ] Did’st thou go? 

are statements which could be differently intoned according as the 
feeling underlying each is sorrow, surprise, anger, ete. 

(2) I might draw the reader’s attention to the neutral or 
mixed vowels cropping up in these passages, (a) When [A] occurs 
at the end of a word, it has a slightly more or open and 
frontalised value whieh I have represented with the symbol [a], 
as it is neither so dorsal as [a], nor si open and so frontalised 
as £a^- 

When [a] is rapidly uttered in connected sentences, it may 
beeome [«]. 

(1) For full phonological and grammatical notes, on a com- 
parative basis, of a few Tu|u passages in both the dialectal 
varieties, see my ‘*TuJu Texts in Two Dialefits’’ in BSOS, IV. 
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( b ) [A] in unaccented syllables has the value of [a]; but 
sometimes when 1'or certain grammatical differentiations, [A] has 
to receive a little stress or accent, then it has the value of [b] 
which is a mixed vowel slightly more open than [sj. For instance, 
in the Seejud Person Plural tense forms, the ending is [-Arm] as 
distinguished from [-eroi] of the Third Person forms. Here 
[ Ann] becomes [-Broi], and [-erui] becomes [-ertn]. 

(c) Similarly, [e] in unaccented syllables becomes [a], except 
when as in the third person plural tense endings (Mase and Fem.) 
or in the Acc. terminations, the sound is definitely marked out 
with the value of [t], e.g., pAnta paldondertcr, made wager; 

saidipo : panaijenur, wayfarer (Ace.) 

(3) For the use of [-u ] and [-ra] as enunciatives, see below 
under Phonology. 

(4) Except the eruneiative u of old monosyllabic bases, the 
sounds u and xn appearing as enunciatives in Tuju words are 
elided in sandhi positions (t. e., in breath-groups) before other 
vowels: [iraossrud-trui] who of the two, [a : kuj-iruverra] they- 
twoboth, [tirugond-itti] wandering-remaining, etc. 

(5) Note the use of [aikuju] as the honorific plural in this 
text; some Brahmins prefer [airra], the form employed as the 
honorific plural in the folx-speeeh. 

(6) I have very rarely heard [indu] employed by Brahmins 
who use [undu] instead. 

(7) Within breath -groups, when vowels appear contiguously 
(without elision), the glides y and v appear according to the front 
or dorsal nature of the hiatus created. 

(S) [tiriigond-] wandering, and [podetoncle] wrapped him- 
self up: Note [-ond] and [onq[] which have the value of con- 
ferring a particular “ reflexive ” nuance on the verb concerned. 
These “ reflexive ” bases are found in other south Dr. speeches 



with [kond] the past stem of Or. [kol], annexed to the past stems 
the simple bases of the verbs eoneerneu. In Tulu (as also in Ala], 
colloquial), the initial £k-] has disappeared; in Tula there has also 
been decereb; alisation of [nfl] in sj.ne c.tse3 like [tiriigond-]. 

(9) Some of the peculiarities of the Brahmins’ speech 
reflected in this passage may be noted down here: 

(i) Inflexional: The Ace. ending -ni of the Br. dialect 
corresponds to -nu or -mn of the folk-speecn. 

The Abl. [mejttra] from the body answers to the folk-speeeh 
[mejddtn]. 

The Locative [dinontu] at the day, [sAmontu], [pAntontu] 
in the wager, show the infix [n] ; the forms of the folk speech 
would be [din' du]> [pAnt<du], etc. 

(U) [jzaijogsnnuiga*] ‘why-as*: if’, because, corresponds to 
the folk-speeeh [daljagennraga ]. 

(hi) [su :tu] having— Folk-speeeh [tu : du], 

(iv) [niscjejoni-materm] decision made: 

[Anterra] is the past tense of Brahmins’ [Amp-] to make, 
corresponding to the folk-speech [mAjp-] of which the past tense 
stem is [mA|t-]. 

(w) [iddi] not, as in [sa: dfija: niddi], would be [ijjzi] or 
even [iccji] in the folk-speech. 

(v) The eausative forms [geppo : perm] cause to take away 
and [geppo : j^rse] for causing to take away, correspond to the 
mass- dialect [deppa I taerra] and [deppa : osrge] respectively. 

[gepp-] take, of the Br. speech answers to [depp-] of the 
folk-dialect; the causative base is formed from these with [-a ID]. 

II. The Fox and the Grapes [Brahmins’ dialect], 
•kudiksela: : dra : kSila:|| 

bA'duoiidu jzaila tiranti opjzi ’kudikse [ opjzi dinontu | 

,tinjiBr8e(b) 'jzaila sikkiinaltui | *sumairra dikkradtu pAflattratm | 
kAStobudxutui | kAdekui | opjzi 'dralkSada ,to:tt<>ntu poitu 
seirinm || ,tAkka mAtt - 'eipparajitt- opjzi mArota ikomboflu } 
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draikSi nelointittanni suitu * Aimi ‘laigitra pAtjisrse(b) | 
kudikae ,bAfiala 'kAStobudije || 'suma : rut sArti la : gitra 
iSUinmndaindala' j a: kuditcegra draikSi 'sikn iddi || AjicJalndola - | 

kudikse | pAkkanae nira:sa-j-a i pi jzAntu-o-Attai || tAnat-a : pi 

kelasa 'mAnt-Ampantae pirapoipan iddi-ntui ,nijcfjaj'BntnitTn | 

kudikae ‘betla ,lalgipT3rse(e) suru vr Antumra || ,bAfiala 'upaija-iy- 

itti jzAntu-ii ainandaindala-- j 'oio-upaijantaio-erla - i kudikisgra 

draikSi sikn-'iddi || kAde-kui j .bAfiala 'ojAsanontu | adu toittdntu 

'pairtapoinu || pairrapoinaga j “ 'pujijitti draikSi ,eqkui 'boitri 
-ntui” pAndontu pomu || 'aijaijano : -u-iSta nAdapp.'entae(e) 
bAnnaga | jzainaindala' ,sAmaidfiaina | ’alloicjana mAmpuna I 
,saidfiairan e *kAtlae(i)ttano- !|| 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Fox-and Grapes-and 

Hunger-with at-all suffer-not being- able one fox one day-m 
eat-to anything getting-not- having all-plaees-in walked-having 
trouble-felt- having end-in one grapes- of garden-at gone having 
reached. Somewhat tallness-keing one tree-of branch-in grapes 
having-remained-that having seen, then jumping catch-to fox 
much trouble took. Many times jumped-having seen-yet, that 
fox-for grapes obtain-not-was-possible. Yet fox suddenly 
disappointment having ereature was-not. Self-from becoming 
work all making-not away-going not-thus decided- having, fox 
again jump-to beginning-made. Many tricks having animal it 
was-though, whatever tricks-with-yet fox t:> grapes obtain-was 
not. End-in much sorrow- with he garden- from away- ran. 
Away-running-while “sour-being grapes me-to want not**, thus 
said having went. Eaeh-each-to hopes fulfilled-beiog-aot happen 
if, some one-or-other consolation feeling common is-indeed ! 
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III A Conversation [Brahmins’ dialect]. 

Subraljan — 'svaimi ! 'sva:mi!|| 

SriidfiAron— 'svaimi ! nAmoskaira !|| 

su.— iqku|u ( 'mAlajailontu | 'epalui , bAttnrtn?l| 

Sri.— e:n-idae bAttratm | muijii din— a:nui|I 
su. 'jzaijegat bAtti3rra?|| 

§ri.— e:n-od[upptada 'lAkSodiipnla* | enis ‘jzAneqkuDnila- | 
‘surjurse^) bord'ettra bAttse i | 
su. - 'eitta dinonto 'tAdaw undu?[| 

Sri —nAna pAttra dinonto tAdav uppu. 
su — ittse | 'devasta:no:ntu ' puijzse undo: iddjge 7 |l 
Sri. — 'ittse 'iddi || 'po:ji tiqgalatdui mu§inra|| 
sn. — auJu I bAfiaJa 'bojja bAtnmdae!|| Aita'.van | iqkule 
,u:rud 'eitui 'nAStakASta bAiaiu?|| 

Sri -nAStakA Staq kiil -opjzila :pAnjar-iddi|| u:rii pu:ra k?a:m 

bAtnra! || 


Translation. 

subraya : Hail! swami! (A usual form of greeting) 

Sridhara : Namaskara! 

snbr : When did you come fron Malabar! 

Sri ; It is three days now since I came here, 
su : Why have you come? 

Sri : I came here for witnessing the Laksa-dipa ceremony 
at Udupi and also to see my relations, 
su : How long do you intend to stay here? 

Sri : For ten days more. 

su: Do you still officiate as temple priest (in Malabar) ! 

sri: Not now. My term of office expired last month. 

su: I hear of great floods (and rains) there (in Malabar)! 

How much loss has been caused by this in your locality? 
§ri: The losses and troubles are better imagined than 
described ! The whole place was stricken with famine! 
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TV. A passage in the dialect of the Non-Brahmin cultivators 
called Bapts 

The evils of the Aliya-santana (matriarehal) system of 
inheritance prevalent among the Tnluva Non-Brahmins. 

'Alija kAttuida ’do:3o:|u]| 

'dAhi'ina ‘kAnnada jzillodiiT ! 'AlijasAntaina kudiimboda 
'ejzamamb | krAtnoprekaira | altudiimbadx ct’.stida jzAosaibdairi 
Adiippuv)8|i nAdepiidu j ori pArsbae ; 'ejzemaln a:pe|| 
a:jogtn ! kudiimboda aistiddm I tAni ‘bodsdi ba'.bjemu mAlla 
mAlpiina mAnos -uppundu j Ainoddux a:je mAltina pArodinoJentn 
| 'riddta maupurse(b) | bo::.ca 4sena:rfcha pAde:jcrae I vjoyzoju 
mAlp ni j Apcji kuduinboledo bAfiala- v> undull Akremogra 
'vjaljzja mAltmdra | aijoma defetui paiddli,! Ava | a:ja Akremo- 
ddm 'pidkae i avu 'pAgsela. lAda:jild i undumAlpundu j bokka 
'fieccji kArcIida vja’jzjoddu kudiimboda 'nettor-'a:jza:ji leka | 
disti ’kArod a:piindu|| 


Literal Translation, 

South Kanara district in aliyasantana family-of manager 
rule-aceording-to that family-of property-of holder beeomes- 
well. Praetiee-in an old-man manager becomes. Hina-to family-of 
property-from his wife and-ehildren (Aee.) big-to-make mind 
(desire) exists. This-on-aeeount of he-made-whieh alienations 
(Acc.) back-restore-to and maintenance obtain-to suits filing 
Buch families-in frequently exist. Mismanagement-for suit made- 
having, him (Acc) removed-sent-has-to-be. It his mismanagement 
from worse. It enmity-and quarrel-and causes, and great eost-of 
litigation-from family-of blood squeezing-like, property waste- 
becomes. 


Connected Translation. 

The manager of an Aliyasantana family is according to law 
a trustee of the family properties. In practice an old man 
becomes the manager, and his desire is to enrich his wife and 
children out of his trust-properties. On account of this, suits 
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are frequently instituted for restoring his alienations and obtain- 
ing maintenance. He has to be removed from trusteeship 
through a suit. This is worse than the mismanagement 
itself. It causes enmity and quarrels, and the family assets are 
squandered, like one’s life-blood. 

A Brief Account of Tuju Phonological Correspondences, 

The following brief sketch aims only at visualizing the 
correspondence of Tuju sounds to those of other Dravidian 
dialects as they appear in closely allied cognates. No attempt 
is made to propound theories, but the illustrations are made to 
speak for themselves. Wherever possible, the cognates are so 
selected as to be representative of the southern (Tamil, Kannada, 
Telugu, etc.,) the central (Kui and Condi) and the northern 
(Kurukh and Brahui) groups of the Dravidian family. 

It may be observed here that the ancient primary bases of 
Dravidian are ehiefly monosyllabic being constituted of 
(*) a vowel alone, or 

(it) a vowel -ha consonant, or 

(iu) a consonant + a vowel; or 

(«') a cons. -1- a vowel -i- a consonant; 
the dissyllabic and the rare trissyllabie bases are all perhaps 
derivatives formed from the primary bases with the aid of 
secondary affix-morphemes. 

In the following sketch, therefore, I have found it practical 
to take up the question of sound-correspondences according to 
the followi ng scheme. [Note: — The symbols I have used in this 
chapter are those of the R. A. S. scheme of transliteration with 
two IPA symbols ut and a.] 

I. Consonants, 

(i) In initial positions. 

(it) In terminal positions of primary bases. 

(tit) In Morphemes of secondary bases. 

II. Vowels. 

(t) In initial or radical positions. 

(ti) In derivatives. 

(tti) Enunciatives, 
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[In the following sketch - word bases alone are considered, as 
nearly all of the striking correspondences and relationships 
between Tula sounds and non-TuJu Dravidian sounds would be 
covered thereby; there are a few cases of interesting parallelisms 
and divergences in the post -positional endings and conjugational 
terminations. These are dealt with by me elsewhere.] 

I. 

(1) Consonants in initial positions. 

[The following consonants appear in initial positions of native 
Tuju word-bases. 

k, g, c, j, t, d, n, p, b, m, r, 1, s, h and y and w. 

(1) k. Initial k« of Tulu answers to k- of other dialects or 
to the fricatives or affricates of yet others. A rough cleavage 
is found in Dravidian between those dialects whieh preserve an 
ancient k before front vowels and those which have changed this k 
before front vowels to fricatives and affricates. Tulu belongs 
to the former group, as illustrated by the following : 

Kittm (dre) — Kodagu ciccnr, Tel. ciccu; of. also Gondi 
cicc, Kurukh cic. 

Kila, kela (some) — Tam. Sila, Sela. 

Kebi (ear) — Tam. gevi, Mai. cevi, Tel. cevi. 

Kip- (small) — Tam. gipu, Mai. eer.- 

(«) Tuju k- before dorsal vowels corresponds to k- of the 
southern and central dialects and to x- of the north : 

Kai (hand) — south Dr. Kai, gei (but Tel. ceyya). 

Kata (leg) — south Dr. Kai, Kfti kdlu, 

Koy- (to reap) — south Dr. Koy-, Go. koy-, Kup. xoy- 

(2) (t) g- corresponds to g- or k- of other dialects in certain 
instances : 

gandtn (male) — of. Tel. gapd ad* (to copulate), Kann. 
gandu (strength, male) 

gatti (firm, strong) — Kann. gatti, Tam. katti, Tel. gatti 

Kir-, (to scratch)- Kann. Tel. gir-, Tam. kip-. 
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gavu, kavu (heat, glare) — Tam. kay-vu, Kann, kav. 
guri, goji (hole, pit) — Tam. kuli, Kann. Kuli, kuji, 
Tel. groyyi. 

(3) c- (?) In a very few instances, the affricate c- 1 
corresponds to the fricatives and affricates : 

cadapra (leanness) — Mai. cadappu 

cu<jta, sudra (heat) — Tam. Sudur, Mai, cudu> Kann. sud a 

Cali, sali (chill) — Kann. caji, Tam. sali. 

(/;) In some instances, Tolu c- is a rare sub-dialeetal variant 
existing beside t- (and s- in some eases). The cognates in other 
dialects generally show t- — 

Candi ( wetness ), beside \ — of. Tam. tan (cold, wet) 
sampu, tampu f Kann. tan , Tel.' tsan- 

Cdrae (coconut tree) beside * cf. Tam tdlai (‘eoconut tree’) 
tarse, tdlae / in old texts. 

cu, beside tff, su (fire) — see below. 

c§lra (scorpion), beside . Tam. t§l, Kann. celu, Tel. 
°t§Jtn, s§Jra f telu, Br. telh. 

carae (head), tarae — south Dr. tala, Kui tjau, Go. tala. 
Also cf. caila (oil) for Skt. taila. 

4. j- (?) This sound corresponds ty c-, S or j- of other dialects 
in a few cases : 

jari (slope)— cf Tam. Sari- (to incline) ,Kann jari, Mai. cari- 

jirae (small) — cf. Tam. Sipu, Tel. cipu. 

jadar* (to be scattered), beside i Tam, Sida?-, Kann. 

cadar-, kedar- > cedar-, kedar 

jdvra, jovu (child) — cf. Tam Seminal (child) 

(5) n- is not a very common sound in Tuju, but the 
influence of the neighbouring Mai. is responsible for the 
sub dialectal n in a very few words like the following : 

(1) The influence of Maly a Jam is probably responsible for 
c« in these forms. 
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fionnni (shrivelled) — Mai najunn- (to be shrivelled) 
nekk-, nakk* (to erush) — • Mai. nekk- 

(6) t- (£) In a large number of instances, t- answers to t- of 
other dialects : 

teri- (to be known) — south Dr. teri- 

tey- (to be rubbed) — „ tey- 

telm (scorpion) — „ te|, Br. telh 

tdd- — „ to4- 

(ii) In the following and other instances, t- 1 alternates 
sub-dialeetally with s- and h ; the cognates of other Dr. dialects 
generally show only t- 2 . 

tfi, six, hu, cu (fire) — cf Tam. tfi (bright;, Br. tube 
(moon), south Dr. ti (fire) 

t6j-, sfij-, h.oj- (to appear) — Tom. tond'r- Kann. toj*-, tor-, 
Tel. t&ns-, Kui tonj-. 

teli-, seji-, heli- (to become clear) — south Dr. teji- (to 
become clear)’. 

(Hi) In a very few eases, t- appears to correspond to S-, etc. 
c- etc. of other dialeets, derived from an original k- ; these t- forms 
are sub-dialectal : 

tett-, beside sett- (to rot) — cf. Tam., Mai., Kann. ked- 
(to become rotten), Tel. ced (to be spoiled). 

tutt- (to wear dress) , l — cf. Tam. Sut't'r- (to go round), 
beside sutt * Mai. cut't 1 -, Kann. sutt-. 


(1) For'the elassifieation'.of the conditions in which some 
affricates and fricatives are related to k- on the one hand and 
others to t- on the other, see my papers on “Ancient Dr. k-”, 
“Tuju Fricatives and Sibilants” and “Dr. Affricates and 
Fricatives”. 

(2) I may point out here that (i) t- forms are generally 
more common than their variants with s- and h-; (ii) in some 
instances the Brahmins use s- forms, while others use t- forms. 
(«*) in some others the “low-class” communities use s- forms, 
while others (ineluding Brahmins) favour t- forms ; and (iv) the 
Jains and others in the eastern parts of Tuju nadu use the 
h- variants. 
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(7) d- (i) The voiced sound d- corresponds tot or d- of 
other dialeets in many eases; the voiced d- corresponding tot- is 
found in southern dialeets like Telugu and Kannada and in the 
central and northern dialeets also occasionally. 


daver- (to become loose) — - Tam. tavap- (to slip off) 
Kann. tavap-, davar- 


difij- (to be crowded, erammed). — cf. Tam ting- (to beside 
jifij- [sub-dialectal] (to be crowded), Tel cikk- (dense) 

(«) In the following instances with initial d-> the sound owes 
its initial position to the operation of Aphaeresis consequent on 
Accent-shift. As pointed out elsewhere by me, the change here 
involved the conversion of an original initial *d-to d in the 
mass-dialect of Tuju. The aphmresized forms are popular in 
the folk-speech, while the full forms are retained in several 
cases in the Brahmins’ dialect. 


1 


da-mma (left side) 
da-ttiu ( ,, ) , 

beside eda (left), 
eda-mbu (left side), 
eda-ttu ( „ ), I 

eda- idem (on the left) J 


[ef. 


cf. south Dr. eda(m) (left), 
j Tel. eda and da 

I [For the conversion of d*to d- 
r initially, cf. Tulu adaptations 

dambha from Skt. dambha, dabbi 
from dabbi, etc. and cf. also 
the Tel. alternants like digs 

dig- (to descend) 

adar^cf. Tam. -(adar-vu (crack) 


— cf. Kann. adak- (to press down) 


dabbra (crack) 
to crack)] 
dapp (to plough),') 

beside adapp J 
darae (fence) beside \ 
adtann (boundary limit)! 

de-k-katti (arecanut") -cf. Mai. adekka-k-katti, Kann adegatti 

> adekottu, adakegatti; Tel. adakottu, 
-cracker) J akottu 


Mai adir boundary, 
fence 


limit, 


de-k-karra (space 
between the legs) 
beside ada-k-kalui 

dakk— (to cast away), "l 
beside Br. s’ dialect >' 

adakk- J 


nj 


cf. south Dr. eda(m) (space, room) 

— ef Kann. ade (to throw or strike 
with finger) 
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dang-, deng (to be ") 

y — cf Tam, Mai. adang-(to be 
hidden ), beside adang J contained, etc.) 

(in) In the following Interrogatives we find an initial d- 
(whieh in some eases alternates sub-dialectally with j-) : danse, 
beside janse (\\hat1v— cf. Tam (y)6n, (y)fenna, Kami. (y)§nu 
da (whieh)— Tam. ya-d, yu-v-ad, Kann ydd, yavad.yavad etc 
dii-la, jalci (anything) da-y-egur, jayegra (why?) base ya 

(8) n (i) This sound generally corresponds to n- of other 
dialects: 

nirin (water) —south Dr. nir, Kfii nir; nil- p- (to stand, stay) 
—sound Dr. nil, Kfii nil. netterra (blood) —Kann. nettar, Grind i 
nettar, Br ditar. 

nafiu (middle) - south Dr. nafiu. 


(H) the following words (from the mass colloquial) with 
initial n-seem to be the result of A phoresis: 
nuppu (food, meal), beside") 

• >» — cf south Dr. un-(to eat, take 

Brahmin’s un-pu or umpu J a meal). 

nung (to be dried up)— cf. Tam. unang-, Mai. unann-, Kodagu 
onann- 

nungeltn, beside unangeltn i 
(what is dried) }-unang-above. 

netta (of this) heside indetta 

neddtn (from this) „ indeddtrt 

nettra (at this) „ indettra. 

(9) p- corresponds to p- of other dialects: 

puli (tiger) —south Dr. puli, G<3‘ puli. 


puri (worm) — cf Tam., Kann.. Mai. pulu, Tel. purugu, 
Kfii priu. Go. puri 
partu (tooth) —south Dr. pal 

(10) b (i) This sound corresponds to as of some dialects 
(Tam , Tel , Mai , Kfii. Gdnd'O and to b- of others (Ktna Karukh 
Brahfii). 

bar- (to come) — Tan. var-, Kfii ya-, Kann. bar-, Br. bar-, 
Kur bar-, 
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bayi (month)— Tam, vay, Kann. bay, Tel. vay-i, Kur bay. 
bajae, bar® (plantain tree) — Tam val ai, Kann baje 

(») In a few instances, Tuju initial b- also corresponds top- 
of other dialects. 

bodedi (wife) — cf. old Kann. pendati, Tam. 

pepdatti* 

bordxrr, beside ) cf. Tam., Mai., Kann. pdr 

pordtn (battle) > ~ (battle), porud- (to fight), 

Tel. p6ru, 

(11) m-. (i) m* generally corresponds to m- of other 

dialects: 

mara (tree) — so ith Dr. mara(m), Tel. 

mranu, Kui mrahnu, Go. mara, 
Kur maim. 

min- (to shine, glitter) _ south Dr. min . 

murk-, mujk- (to sink, t Tam. mulug-, Kann. mujg, 
to be immersed) / — Kui mufiij-, Kur-mulx. 


(it) m- in meji (marriage) corresponds to v-. Of. Mai. veji 
(marriage), Tam vSJ- (to desire to marry), Ku? benj- (to marry). 

(iii) (a) In mti)u (here) we have Aphseresis (consequent on 
Accent-shift) and change of v- to m : # i-'w-uju, [a formation exactly 
like a^uju (there) which is retained in Tuju withut Aph»resis] 
>-v9ulu >muju, 

(6) mfirui, beside > of. Tam., Mai. Kann. ioar, used as 
sub dialectal imberuiJ an honorific plural beside its other 

meaning of normal plurality of 
number. 


m6rtoc < im(b)era < iberui Ci-Tsar. 


(c) moju (she, this woman) \ 
beside Brahmins' imboju / 


— of. i-AS-aJ (she, this woman) 


Apharesis is responsible for moju .she (Here), as in' the 
instances given above. 
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(12) y- does not appear fully evaluated as a consonant 
except in a few words like ydn (1), ya<Ja (left side) of the 
mass colloqual ; but a semi-consonantal y does crop up before the 
front initial vowels of Tuju words. Tuju speakers themselves 
do not notice this sound and do not regard it is an essential 
component of the words concerned; nevertheless, the foreigner 
never fails to distinguish its presence before initial front vowels 
as in yenne (oil) yefica (how f), etc. A similar y exists before 
front initial vowels in other south Dr. speeches. 


(13) r- occurs in initial positions of a small number of native 
words, as the result of Aphseresis consequent on Aeeent-shift : 


rumb- (to feel off) 

renkae (wing) 

rehk- (to roll on thei 
ground), beside orenk-j — 


cf. Mai. uruv-, Tam. uruv- 
cf. Tam. irakkai, coll, rekka, 
Tel. rekka, irakka. 

cf. Tam. orai-, etc. 


(14) 1- also appears initially, as the result of Aphseresis; it is 
noteworthy that the Brahmins’ sub-dialeet of Tuju preserves in 
many eases the older non-aphsu resized forms; 

lampu (tender) beside 1 Tam. ija-, eja-, Kann. eje, Tel. 
ejampu, else, ejata 1 ~~ le-, Kui la- 


lapp- (to measure), be- 1 South Dr, ala- (to measure, 
side Brs.’ajapp- J — etc.) 


lepp- (to call), beside t Tam. vili-, Mai. vili-, Tol. pilits-, 
Brs.’ (u)ojepp- » — Toda pis- 


lumb- (to wash), be- j. Tam., Mai., Kann. alamb- 
side Brs.’alumb- • — 


lakk- (to get up) __ c f. Tam., Mai., Kann. el- (to 

rise), Tel. 16- (to get up). 

(15) s- (0 s- corresponds to the fricative £- of Tamil, the 
affricate c- of Mai. and the sibilant s- of Kann., in the following 
instances; 


snji (eddy) 
SUtt- (to roll) 


Tam. Suli, Mai. cuii, Kann. sup, suji-. 
Tam. Sut't'r-, Mai. cut't'-, Kann. sutt- 
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sai-p- (to die) — Tam. ga-, Mai. ca-, Kann. sa-. 

(«) s- alternates sub-dialeetally with t- in Tuju itself. Vide 
supra. 

(Hi) A few rare variants with g- are sometimes heard in the 
enunciation of some people, alternating with s- forms: gird-, sird-, 
tird- (to mend), gipae, sipse, tipae (sweetness), etc. 

(16) h -. (*) h- alternates sub-dialeetally 1 with t- and s- in 

Tulu itself, as already indicated. 

( ii ) h- forms corresponding to certain Kannada h- words 
(derived from original p- words) are borrowings in Tuju from 
Kann. (Vide my paper in Ind. Ant., March 1933). 

(Hi) Initial h- in the following appears to be prothetie: 

her- (to climb) beside er- Tam., Mai., Kann. &r. 

helae (leaf-offering) beside J. Tam , Mai., Kann. ilai, 
else, eras (leaf) * ~ ele. 

haittn, beside aittu (at that), the Loe. of avu (that). 

hamar- (to be immersed), % Tam., Mai., Kann. amar- 

beside amar- f 

Unique Features of Tuju Anlaut. 

1. The sub-dialectal alternation of t-, s-, and h- in words, the 
cognates of whieh in other dialects show t-. 

2. The partially voiced secondary glottal frieative h- in initial 

positions. 

3. The occurrence of 1 and r in initial positions of words, as 
the result of Aphaeresis consequent on Accent-shift. 

4. Initial d- < d- (derived by Aphaeresis) . 

5. The presence of the voiced sounds g-, j » d , in initial 
positions. 

Of these features, 1 is unique in Tuju, 2 is met with also in 
Khi, 3 is found also in Telugu and Kui, and 4 has some parallels 
in Telugu. The fifth feature is shared in greater or lesser degree 
by many dialects of Dravidian ; Tamil, Mai. and the les ser varieties 

m \ jg W orthy of note here that only an extremely, small 
percentage of people pse. fi- forms instead of the more common 
forms with t- and s-. 
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of these speeches however do not tolerate these voiced consonants 
in initial positions of native words. 

(2) Consonants in terminal positions of bases. 

The consonants and consonant-groups (apart from attenua- 
tions like -me, -tana, etc.) appearing in Dr. word-bases are the 
following: 

(1) k, nk,g, fig. 

(2) t, nt, d, p<J- 

(3) t, nt, d, nd. 

(4) v, b, mb, p, mp. 

(5) c, fic, j, nj. 

( 6 ) 1 , 1 - 

(7) r,r. 

(3) nr- 

(9) y, S,s, (j). 

These appear in what we might distinguish here as the primary 
and the secondary bases. 

The following points are noteworthy i n connection with Dr. 
word-formation : 

(a) Primary Dr. bases (monosyllabic) may, or may not have, 
final consonants. In ease final consonants are found, these conso- 
nants are of the following types : 

(*) In a number of ancient bases with short radical vowels, 
like ad-u, kad-u, ar-u, etc , short voiced plosives or other short 
voiced consonants are found. 

(**) In other bases with short radical vowels, either geminated 
surds or consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives, are met 
with. 

(iii) If the radical vowel is long, single plosives (voiced or 
voiceless) and consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives are 
alone found, the geminated plosives (characteristic of (ii) above) 
being conspicuous by their absence. 

(c) While Tamil (on account of its phenomenal tendency to 
voice inter-vocal surds and surds in contact with nasals) stows 
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no group formed of nasals and surds, the other dialects of the 
south (including Tuju) tolerate such consonant groups 

(d) The sounds and the sound-groups belonging to eaeh of 
the sets listed above are related to one another. Caldwell ’s- 
eomments on this point to a certain extent bring out this inter- 
relationship, though some of his observations require modification 
and revision in fhe light of new facts and perspectives. The nasal 
constituents of the consonant group appear to be secondary 
growths in connection with the plosives with which they are 
respectively associated. 

(e) These consonants and consonant-groups are conspicuous 
enough in the southern dialects to be distinguished as sueh, while 
they are present in attenuated and modified shapes in the central 
Indian and the northern dialects. 


Primary Bases. 


(1) teg- (to belch) — 

Kann. t§g-, Tam. tigatt-, Tel. 


t§p-, d£v- 

pong- (to rise) — 

South Dr. pong- 

tank- (to take eare of) 1 
tang (to assist) ' 

Tam. taihg- (to support) 

agg-ae (shoot, branch) 

Mai. agu- (shoot) Kui ak-i 


(branch, shoot) Tel. aku 
(leaf). 

(2) mutt- (to knoek) — 

South Dr. mutt- 

ku<jU (to be joined) — 

5, kud- 

na<J-u (middle) — 

„ nad-u 

tand-ui (stem) — 

,, tand. 

(3) (*) ud- (to blow) 

„ ud- 

pond- (to rise) — 

„ pond. 


(«) Tuju medial -d- corresponds to r of Tamil, Mai. old Kann. 
and old. Tel. 

tud-ae, sud*ae (river) Kann. tur-e, Tam. tur-ai. 

nud-tn (hundred) South Dr. nur-u 

nad- (to stink) _ ,. nay- 

pad-89 (rock) _ „ par-ai, paye, etc. 
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(4) This group of morphemes definitely oeeurs only in 
derivatives. 

(5) (*) ay- (to select) Tam., Mai. ay- 

ey- (to shoot arrow) „ ey-. 

(it) £ rarely oeeurs in Tulu as a terminal morpheme. 

(Hi) s is another derivative morpheme. In Tulu, s oeeurs in 
pass- beside patt- (to be attached), in ess- beside ett- (to raise a 
fund) and posur- beside pottur- (to kindle), isse (now) beside 
ittse) , less (having called) beside lett-. 

(iv) j, a frequent medial sound in ' Tuju corresponds to three 
different sounds of other dialects : 

«. -j- in the following answers to -y- of Tamil: 


kajapu, beside kayapu 
(bitter taste) 

koj-e- (to reap) 
p*j-i (green) 


Tam. kay-pu 

south Dr. ko-y- 

» p»y-paS ; paS- 


/?. j in the following corresponds to r: 

kaj-ae (stain, blackness) Tam. kar-ai 

maj-e- (to conceal) „ mar-ai- 

j- (to percolate) „ ur- 

aj-i (six) __ „ ar- 

ka-nj-i (ealf) __ „ kand'rtu, Kann. karu. 

toj- (to appear), beside* Kann. tor, tor, 

tor- j Tam. tdnd'r- 

taj-a-p- (to cut) Tam. tar ai-. 

•y. Tuju - j- answers to -1- in the following. 

ijji- (not) — South Dr. il, ill-ai; cf. 

Tam. ind'H. also. 

pej-® (kind of A rtocirpus) Tam., Mai. pala-vu, pala. 

(6) (*) kal-l-tn (stone) South Dr. kal. 

nil- (to stand) „ nil- 

ba|-ra (sword) _ „ vaj, baj. 

kol- (to cleave to) __ „ koj- 
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O'O in the Brahmins’ sub-dialect of Tula corresponds in 
the following to the peculiar eontinuative -1- of Tam., Mai., and 
old Kannada; it may be observed here that in the folk-dialect of 
Tulu the sound corresponding to 1 in these instances is -r- : 
taj a®, beside folk-speech tar-se (cocoanut tree) 

— Tam. tal-ai (‘coeoanut tree’) 
bal-88, bar se (plantain tree) — Tam. val-ai, old Kann. bal-e 
koji, kfiri (fowl) — Tam , old Kann. koli. 
guji, guri (pit) — kuli 

bul, bur- (to fall) — Tam vil- old Kann. bul. 

It is noteworthy that generally speaking, both the Brahmins’ 
sub-dialect and the folk-speech alike retain-r- corresponding to 1- of 
Tamil, ete„ when this sound appears as a constituent of consonant 
of groups : 

parndtn (ripe fruit) — cf. Tam., Mai. pala-m. 
portu (time) — Tam., Mai. poludu. 

[beside also pojtu] Kann. poltu, portu, hottu Tel. proddu, 
poddu. 

urdu (black gram) — Tam. ulundttr. 

(7) r- (i) This Tuju sound stands for the post- dental r of 
other dialects in instances like the following : 
tir- (to be finished) — south Dr. tir- 
nlrra (water) — south Dr nir. 
ner-ae (straightness) — south Dr. ner (straight) 

(«) In some instances r corresponds to the cerebral r of 
other dialects, which p does not exist in Tuju now (as it has 
either become r or j) : 

par- (to fly), to run — Tam., Mai., old Kann. T. pdr- 
or-se (sheath) Tam. op-ai; Mah, Tel. op-a; Kann. op-e. 
m&r- (to sell) — Kann. mar- (to sell) Tam., Mai. map 
(to change). 

(Hi) Tu|u r answers to the alveolar lateral 1 of other 
dialects in the following : 

irae (leaf), beside ilae — Tam. ilai. Mai. ila, Kann. ele. 
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parnr (tooth) — south Dr. pal. 
birtn (bow) — south Dr. Tail, bil. 

karra (leg) — south Dr. k&l. 

kur-k- (to shake) — south kul-u-kk- 

(iv) As noted above, the folk-speech shows r corresponding 
to } of Tamil, Mai. and old Kann. 

(8) n - (0 n corresponds to n of other dialects : 

t, annni (eold) — Tam. Mai., Kann. tan-, Tel. ts-an- 
up- (to eat, take meal) south Dr. un-, Kui un-, Go. und 
ponnu (girls) — south Dr. pen, pon 

(it) n in the following corresponds to J of other dialects : 
gun (to glow) —Mai, kal- (to be ablaze), Tel. kal- (to buita) 
k§n- (to hear)— south Dr. ke}-, Go. kenj- 
kon- (to hold) — south Dr. ko}-, Tal. kon. 

Derivative Positions. 

(1) ul-k- (to be sprained) — Tam., Mai. ulukk-.nada-k-ae 

(behaviour)— Tam. nadakk-ai. kere-ng-ui (root) — Tam,, 
Mai. kilang-u 

In the following, the affix is somewhat unique in Tu|u: — 

podi-g-» (fear) — Mai. p§di (fear), Kann. p§di, h§di 

(coward) 

male-ng- (to recline) — Tam., Mai. malar-, Kann. 

malag- 

(2) baradut (useless) —Tam., Mai. varaiju, Kann. baredu 

maradtu (barrenness) — Tam. mala^m 
pijint- (to be twisted) — south Dr. piri- 
knrunt- (to contract) — „ kurul-, suruj-, etc 

(3) kor-nd-m (tender) — Tam., Mai. kolu nd-u 

par-nd-m (ripe fruit) — Tam., Mai, pala-m 

(4) [The affixes are derivative] 

np-C- (to go to stool) _cf. Tam. oll-kk- (to empty) 

alec-, beside alek- * ... , , . 

(to shake) }-Tam,, Mai. alakk- 
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purnc- (to squeeze)_ „ „ pili- 

parnc- (to prattle) „_cf. Tam., Ma!. parai- (to speak) 

(5) adavu (elosing)__Tam. adai-vu Mai. adavu- 

parab-se, pajab-ae . cf. South Dr. pala (old) 

(old person) 

komb-u (braneh) ...South Dr. kombu 
adep-u (lid, closure)™ „ adai-p-u 

(6) 1 and 1 - (In secondary position J is becoming gradually 

merged in 1.] 

oyl- (to stagger) _!ef. Tam oy- 

kuruj-, kurul-(to be l™Tam, guruj . Kann. 
contracted) • kuruj- 

birelra (finger) South Dr. viral. 

udalui (belly) „ udal (body) 

(7) r normal 

tuder-iu (lamp) Tam. Sudar (the sun or moon), 

Kann. cudar (lamp, the sun, moon) 

ugur-u (nail) Tam. ugir, 

Tel. goru 

begerrq (sweat) Kann. bevaru. 

(8) Tu}u s 1 in the following is probably borrowed from 

Kann. 

tapasui (chilliness) Kann. tanasu, tanisu 

tinasui (food, )_ „ tinisu, tinasu 

unastot (food, meal) „ unasu, upisu 

gadrasux l 

kadtusui * (heifer) Kann. kadasu (heifer) 

nigasui (repletion) cf. Kann. negasu, Kann. negi- 

(to rise) 

1. This -s- is related to -t-, -d-, etc in ejiduc, eja£u (what 
is young, tender), peridui, perisu (what is big), etc. of Tamil 
ejidu, ejasu (what is young) and piridu, percu, heccu (what is 
big) of Kannada. 
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(1) Vowels in primary (radical) positions, 

(1) Tulu a, a. i 1 * 3 , i, u. u regularly correspond to the same 
sounds of other dialeets. 

(2) e and 6 : (i) These are normal in a number of words like 
the following : eri- (to burn) elu, ellu (bone), elui (seven) 
er- (to ascend). 

(«) There is a rule in South Dravidian whereby a short 
radical i (of words of more than one syllable) followed by an 
open vowel in the nest syllable is replaced by . e : the operation 
of this rule is restricted to derivative words only and, further, 
the change occurs only when in the above circumstances the 
consonant immediately following the radical vowel is a short one. 
The literary varieties of Tamil and Mai. show in the above 
circumstances the i forms, while the eolloquials show e- words ; 
in Kann. and Tel., even the literary speeches have accepted a 
number of e- forms. Tuju shows forms with i and e side by 
side in some eases, and those with e alone in others : 

id®, edse (place) _Tam., Mai. idem, coll. edam. 

il®, else, eres (leaf) — Tam. ilai, coll. Tam. elai, 

Kann. ele. 

tinasui, tenasni (food)_Kann. tinisu, tinasu, 

tenasu. 

nene-p- (to imagine)_Tam. ninai-, coll. Tam. 

nenai, Kann. nene- 

nela (earth, soil) Tam. nilai, coll. Tam. nelai, 

Kann. nele 

Kerengta (Sweet potato) _ Tam. Kilahgra, 

eoll. Kelehgm 


1. pili (tiger) answering to puli of other Dr. speeches, and 

pil® (pollution) corresponding to pulai. pule, pole, show- i-. 

In meijnui, mennni (spark), menc- (to shine), beside mine, 
there is an opening of the vowel in Tulu sub-dialectal forms, 
ef. a similar opening in sub-dialectal tenasm -beside tinasur. 
(food). ' 
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{iii) In certain adaptations from IA of words with initial 
voiced plosives followed by -a-, and in a few native words with 
initial affricates followed by -a-, some of the south Dr speeches 
show in the colloquial a change of -a- to -e- or -a . Of course, 
the instances where this change occurs in native words vary 
with the speeches; in Tulu there are instances like the following 
with -a- and a- side by side: 

tar®, car®, cer® (head) 

gatt®, gett® (clod, lump) 

(iv) Tulu in the following, corresponds to -a- of some of the 
other dialects: 

edui (goat)— Tam. adra, Kann. adu, 

Tel. e<Ju. 

em® (turtle) — Tam., Mai. amai. 

§rtu (who?)— Tam. arm, Kann. (y)arti. 
gnm (I) beside folk speech yanui — 

— Tam. yan, nan, Kann. • an, nan, Tel. ngnu.’ 

(3) 5— (*) normal in words like the following: 

onji (one), ori (one person) — Tam. orra, ond^rm, Kann. 

ondn. 

o<J- .(to run) — South Dr. 6<J- 

(»'*) In circumstances similar to those described for i>e 
above, there exists in South Dr. a change of u>o also. Tuju 
shows forms with u and o side by side in some eases, and words 
with o alone in others: mjelm, odelra (belly) — South Dr. u<j[al, 

odal. 

ugarm, ogarm (brackishness) — Tam. uvar. 

tlnasui, onasui (food) — Kann. oijasu. 

or® (Sheath)— Tam. nrai, coll. Tam. orai. 

mosaj® (crocodile) —Tam. mudajai, modajai Kann. 

mosaje 
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{Hi ) -o-or-o- in connection with bilabials corresponds to -e 
(or in rare cases to -a ) of the literary speeches of South India. 

ponnu (girl) — South Dr. literary pep, pennu, coll. 

pon. 

bojpu (whiteness) — Tam. veluppu, Kann. bejpu. 
bod — (to want, desire) — Tam. vend- Kann. bed. 
por-p- (to pluek) — Tam. Mal.pari — Kann. pare-. 

[It may be noted that in the colloquial of Tam. itself, 
the bilabials have the power of changing the literary -e- to -o-] 

( iv ) Tulu -o- in the following answers to -a- of other 
dialects. 

oret — (to wrangle) — Of. Tam. alait — 

onerui (moss, lichens) — „ an — (to be attached 

closely) 

ovu (which?)— ef. the syntactic Interr. particle-a- of 
Tam., Mai. and Kann., and also Kui a (which?) 

(v) -6- in the following corresponds to u of other dialects: 

modu (cloudy)— ef. Tam. mud-al 

(cloudiness) 

cf. the following adaptations in Tulu from IA:— 

morti (image) for mnrti 

modae (fool) „ mudha 

motra (urine) ,, mutra 

kosia (leprosy),, kusta 

{vi) -o- in the following few instances appears to be due to 
the avoidance of initial ■&, 

odae (round cake). 

(called vade)— Tam. vadai. 

ojevu (curve)—,, vajavn, base vaj 

oje (to call)— Mai. viji-. Tel. pil.- 
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Tu|u regularly shows (like Kann. Kur. and Br.) b correspond- 
ing to ts of Tam., Tel , Kui and Gondi ; the above forms with o- 
(apparently) < ( v ) + vowel) are possibly adaptations in Tuju of 
is words from the neighbouring Mai. It may be noted, however, 
that oje- (to call) and its counterpart le-in the folk speech are very 
common and frequently used while the form buj p (to cry out) 
normally corresponding to Mai vili, etc ) is but rarely used in 
common speech. 

(■z d) -u- in the following, neighboured by bilabials, corresponds 
to -i- of other southern dialects: 

bur-, bul - (to fall)— Tam. vil , vil-, Kann. bul-: 
bud- (to leave) — Tam. vid-, Kann budb 
bul-p-(to cry out) — „ vij-i- 

bulae (standing crops) — „ vil-ai 

(2) Vowels in secondary positions 

(1) -i- — normal — 

er-i- (to burn) 
ad-i- (bottom) 
pod-i (powder) 

(2) -a- — nornaal-in some cases — 

kad-a- (to cross), nada-(to walk), aja- (to measure), mada- 
(to forget.) ete. 

(3) -e-in verbs corresponds to ai- of Tam., and to -e- of Kann. 

kaje - (to be lost, deducted) — kal ai, kale-. 

ad®- (to shut) — ad-ai, ade. 

(4) -se-answers in nouns to Tamil-ai and Kann. — e. 

balse (plantain tree) — val-ai, bal e 

ixae, ilae (leaf)— il-ai, ele 

(3) Tbe vowels m and u as enuneiatives. 
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(i) Aa in the other south Dr. dialects, the vocalic enunciative 
at the end of old monosyllabic bases with short radical vowels 
and short terminal consonants, is-u: 

kad-u (hard, firm), nad-u (middle), puru (snail, worm), 
ar-u (brim, edge), etc. 

(it) Monosyllabic bases with long radical vowels or with short 
radical vowels followed by geminated consonants or by consonant 
groups, show generally (see below for exceptions) the enunciative 
to in Tuju. Colloquial Tamil in similar cases shows -ra, Mai. -a, 
Kannada and Telugu -u: 

ndd to (country) — Tam. nadra, Mai. nado, Kann. nad-ti. 
kar ra (leg) — Tam. kalTO, etc. 

katt-ra (bond) — Tam. kattui, etc. 
kann-ux (eye) — Tam. kapnui, etc. 

Dissyllabic bases also show - ux : 

ptidar-TO (name) — Tam. peyar-m, Kann. hesaru, Tel. pern 
ugarrn (brackish) — Tam. urarui, etc. 
barad ui (barren) — „ raradui, etc. 

(***) Exceptions in Tu|u to the above rule are furnished by 
instances where labial consonants or dorsal vowels in the 
neighbouring syllable are found; in all these eases the enuneiative 
is -u and not -to : 

po?n u (girl) 

jdv-u, beside jev-ra (child, ete.) 
bolp-u (whiteness) 

Ucc tl (kind of snake) 
morod-u (empty) 
kapp-u (blackness) 

(**0 Certain post-positional endings show -to; the rule of 
vocalic harmony pointed out in (m) above is applicable here too. 
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ari (rlee) ari-n-ra [Ace.] Br. -n-i 

ari-k-tti [Dat.] 
ari-d-ta [Loe.] 
ari-<Jd-ra [Abl,] 

uru (country village) uru-n-u [Aee.] 

uru-g-u [Dat.] 
uru-d-u [Doe.] 
uru-dd u [Abl.] Br. -tt-u. 

(v) The use of -u and -ui in the following personal pronouns 
is illustrative of the same rule of vocalic harmony : 

Honorific ar ui (they), but akui-u, the plural proper. 

Honorific imher-ui (folk- speech mer-ra) meaning this person) 
beside mokul-u (these persons) the Plural proper. 

(vi) -ui or -u appears in the following eonjugational forms,: 
the rule of vocalic harmony is found here too : 

(а) Third Person Sing, of the Present, the Past, the Perfect 
and the Pluperfect tenses: 

Compare Third Person Present Sing, malp-uitdu of the folk- 
speech and ampunu of the Brahmins’ dialect, with the corres- 
ponding Past Sing. maltra$d-ra, ant ran- ra, 

(б) Past participle — (maltradra) antradra, (having made), 
but potu, (having gone), sutu, tfiidu (having seen), etc. 

(c) Third Person Feminine Sing , Past, etc., with -aj-ra : Pr. 
malpuvaj-ra [ampuvaj-ui, etc. 

(d ) Second and Third Persons Pl. ( Mase. and Fem. only) of 
all tenses, — with -ar ra, er-tn: - malpuvar-ra, ampuvar ra 

(e) TheNeg. tenses corresponding to (c) and (d) in the folk- 
dialect show -ra. 
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[Note. In ( c ), ( d ) and ( e ) the ennneiative is -txi only, as the 
immediately preceding syllable in th'.se cases has no dorsal 
vowels] 

(/) The Neuter Future Third Pers. Sing, with -p- shows -u 
only [note the influence of the bilabial]; 

malpu, ampu. 

(<7) Compare Third Person Imperative (having -ad ui) with 
the so-called Potential (having -od u) : xnalp ad-ui, amp-ad* 111 (let 
him, her, it make> beside malp od u, amp o<J-u (it is neeessary to 
make) and mAltondu, antondu (making). 

[Note: (1) Excepting the -u of monosyllabic words (see 
(*) above), all enunciatives (whether u or m) are elided in sandhi 
in South Dr. dialects; this rule is true of Tulu algo. 

(2) While in Tam., Mai. and old Kann., the enuneiatives need 
not necessarily appear after the consonants 1, r, n, n, J, y, these 
enunciatives are invariably present in modern TuJuj of the 
condition of old Tulu we can have no direct idea as materials are 
lacking. See my paper on Dr. Sandhi for further information 
about the use of enuneiatives in Dr.'] 

Some significant features of Tulu Phonology. 

(1) The retention of ancient k- corresponding to the 
k- derived affricates and fricatives of certain dialects. 

(1) The sub-dialeets show t-, s- and h- in initial positions, 
corresponding mostly to t- of other dialects. 

The sub-dialectal variations are unique in Tuju. 

(3) The operation of Aecent-shift and Aphmresis, resulting 
in 1, r, d (<d), j (and some cases of n and m) assuming initial 
positions of words. 

Some specific instances of this change in Tuju are unique • 
but aphceresis has operated in Kui and Telugu also.] 
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(4) The eorrespon dance of some cases of Tulu medial-j- 
(and d-) to-r-of the other southern dialects. [Unique.] 

(5) The correspondence of Tuju r (and intervoeal } in the 
Brahmin’s speeeh) to the sound 1 of Tamil, etc. 

[This correspondence is met with in certain Kann. and 
Tel. words also.] 

(6) The cleavage between Brahmins’ speech and folk-TuJu. 




THE RUDHARI DIALECT. 

(High Rudhari). 

Where Spoken The Rudhari dialect, discovered by the 
present writer in 1930, is spoken in a region ealled Rudhar, whieh 
belongs to the Raja of Ohineni, a jagir in Jammu. It is situated 
about 70 miles north of Jammu town and borders on the lofty peak 
of guddha Mahadeva, a place of pilgrimage with a temple of feiva 
flocked by thousands of pilgrims every year. Near it is also situated 
Gauri Kund, a place where Parvatl is said to have performed the 
penance described by Kalidasa in his Kumara sambhava. Rudhar 
is situated between two rivulets, the Raggi and the Thanda Pan! 
The Raggi is a larger stream dividing the KhaSali traet from 
Rudhar, and falling into the Chenab at a point about 10 miles 
west of Do<Ja (the dialect of which, the Sirajf of Do<ja, has been 
described in the Linguistic Survey of India Vol. VIII, Part II), 
and about 30 miles west of Bhadarwah town. The most interesting 
place in Rudhar is a village recently named Bilandpur by the 
late Raja of Chineni, but the old name of whieh is Zangal “forest.” 
It is situated on a lofty ridge about 7000 ft. high, with a natural 
grassy tableland on the top, and with dense forests on both sides. 
The other important villages are Dramru, Ranfea, Kharaoth, Saaga 
Charhotta and Assar. Of these five villages, the first three are 
situated on the lofty ridge mentioned above, and have a dialect of 
their own, which we shall call High Rudhari, and which will be 
exclusively treated in this paper. The dialect of the fourth 
village, Sanga Charhotta, (whieh are really two villages represent- 
ing a number of hamlets widely apart) may be called mid- 
Rudhari, while it is called nalerl Rudhari “Rudhari of the valley* ’ 
by the inhabitants. The dialect of the fifth village, Assar, a place 
near the junction of the second stream Thapda Pan! with th e 
Chenab belongs to a region which is the lowest part of Rudhar. 
Its dialect is called by the inhabitants Kapdhialu Rudhari— the 
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“Rudharl of the Kanflhi or sub-montane tract” which we shall 
call Low Rudharl. 

History. According to local tradition, Dramru is the oldest 
village. It was originally independent, being ruled over by Rapas 
(petty chiefs) who were Birian Thakkurs (and not Rajputs) 
by easte. Here they had their own mintage, until they were 
driven out by Rajput immigrants from Chamba. These Chambyal 
Rajputs are said to have come from Bhatti Chawari in Chamba. 
When Dramru was seized by the Rajputs, the Birian Thakkurs 
then made a settlement at Zangal, now called Bilandpur. Later, 
however, the Chambyal colony at Dramru was seized and 
annexed by Chineni, in which the whole region is now situated. 
It is important to take note of the fact that the oldest ruling caste 
here was the Thakkur caste and that the Rajputs came later. Side 
by side with these two castes there was a third, the untouchable 
caste. These untouchables are called ‘-Meghs”, and they probably 
came along with both the above castes from time to time. It is 
these castes which mainly inhabit the region at present and 
contribute to the characteristic features of this dialect which is 
pre-eminently a caste-dialect. 

Characteristic Features. Rudharl has the following main 
features: — 

I. It is a Pahari dialeet. 

II. It is a caste-dialect. 

We shall consider these points in order. 

I. Rudharl is bounded on the North by the Siraji of Do<ja. 
on the East by KhaSall , on the South by £euti, KhaSali and* 
Dogri, and on the West by Dogri. Besides these dialeets, Bhadar- 
wahi, being spoken by a much larger number of people, is a 

lingua franca of these valleys and so exerts considerable influence 
on RudharL 

The Pahari features of Rudhari clearly appear in the 
following: — 

(1) the preservation of PI J, as d A J “ten”, Jun “hear” 
•JaJJu “mother-in-law”. * 
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(2) the preservation of PI dental surd after a nasal, cf. Rudh. 
Bhad. dAnt “tooth”, dat “bullock.” 

(3) The future tense in “1” ef. 


“he will be” 
“he will start” 


“of the horse” 
“of the man” 


Rudharl 

Bhadarwa 

bhdla 

•bholo 

•CAl:la 

'pa1§1o 

in “r”, cf. 


Rudh 

Bhad. 

■ghorera 

•ghor§ro 

mEnuera 

*>. 

mgn§ro 


In its vowel-system Rudh dr! has preserved a pre-Bhadarwahi 
stage in the following : — 


(1)' in the Static Participle : — 



Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“(has or had) arrived” 'Aora 

"0ro 

U 

V 

gone” 'gAora 

'}0ro 

C6 

55 

eaten” ’bhAora 

1 kh0ro 

(2)' in the Conjunctive Participle— 



Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“having died’” 

•mArita 

'm§rtE 

“having cut” 

'kAttita 

'kgtttE 

“having fought 1 

” ’lArita 

' l§rtE 


In its consonantal system, Rudharl (High Rudharl as spoken 
by the Rajputs and Low Rudharl in general) has preserved the 
pre-Bhadarwahi stage of the peculiar consonants t|, 63 > so 
regular in Bhad. and Khag , ef. the following— 



Rudh. 

Bhad. and RhaS 

“brown bear” 

'bhrAbbu 

'dEfebbu 

“brotherless woman” 

ni'bhrei 

nidhjai 

(a term of abuse) 
“sleep” 

nidder 

m<3 

“grass” 

trat 

flat 

“thirst” 

trr| 

fltf 
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“shoe” 

trAppar 


$Appar 

“three” 

true 


Qo-i 

“ringworm” 

dAddar 


dA® 

Grammatically, its relations with 

the neighbouring Pahari 

dialects may be indicated by the following examples: 

— 

(1) “thou art”: 

— 



Rudh. 

Khas. 

Bhad. 

£euti 

'gsi 

'ASU 

AS 

h§, 

(2) “on the horse”: — 



High Rudh. 


'ghoretir 


Low Rudh. 


•ghorebAl 


Mid Rudh 


'ghoreur 


Kims. 


'ghoretir 


S'eutI 


’ghoretir 


Sundhlasi 


'ghorebar 


Bhad. 


'ghorepur 


In vocabulary, its close relation with the neighbouring Pahari 

dialects may be indicated by the following : — 


(1) Numerals, 





Rudh. 

KhaS. 

Bhad. 

“one” 

§kk 

§kk 

Akk 

“two” 

dui 

dui 

dui 

“three” 

trae 


fitti 

“four” 

cour 

saur 

js<t>r 

“five” 

pAnjs 

pApc 

pAUjS 

“six” 

Jd 

Jd 

Id 


(2) Sira ji influence may be noted in the deaspiration of conso- 
nants in Radh. hAtt '‘hand”, 'hati “elephant”, hgtt “below.”. 

(3) Interrogative pronouns: — 

Rudh. KhaS. Bhad. 

“what” cha klija kun 

“whyf” kg'ton ki ki° 
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The following shibboleths indicate its relation with the 
neighbouring dialect Khagali : — 



Rudh. 

Khag 

“ttiy” 

mdra 

'mera 

“thy” 

tdra 

*tera 

“died” 

'mAriga 

'inAri gj a 

“above” 

trkkor 

bQmni 

“hither” 

•idi 

Ira 

“whither?” 

k|di 

kAra 

“somewhere” 

k|rkhi 

kocch 

“but” 

Pd 

PAT 

The following words peculiar to Rudhari 

have an interesting 

bearing on the history of Indian Linguistics 


'oddna 

“to roof a house” 


aii 

“egg” 


'akhu 

“tear from the eye.” 


The above phenomena clearly establish the existence of High 

Rudhari as a distinct dialeet. That it differs 

considerably from 

the neighbouring Low Rudhari may be noted 

from the following 

words; — 




High Eudh. 

Low Eudh. 

“whither” 

k§di 

■kudi 

“above” 

tikkar 

•khAi’a or uppar 

“where” 

k|ri 

kuri 

“somewhere" 

k§rkhi 

•kute 

“in this way” 

§mbre 

ia 

In pronunciation High Rudh. differs from 

Low Rudh. in the 

change of j, jh into ^h. cf. 



High Rudh. 

Low Rudh. 

“if" 

?e 

je 

“root” 


III 

“to sleep” 

'^hulna 

•jhulna 

“to fall” 

'^hArna 

•jhArna 
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In Grammar, the following differences may be noted: — 

(1) As noted above, the Locative in High Rudh, has the 
termination tir, bat Low Rudh. has bAl cf. 

High Rudh. Low Rudh. 

« £ on the horse” 'ghoretir 'ghorebAl 

(2) The "potential mood” with the '‘can” significance in 
High Rudh has the root bAt* or sAn-, but in Low Rudh it has 
jAk-, cf. 

High Rudh. Low Rudh. 

“I can be” au bhoi 'bAtta au bhoi '/Akta 

or au bho! 'sAnta 
(Rajput) . 

AH bhoi 'filiAnta (Untouehables) 

II. It has been noted above that there are three castes in 
Rudhar. The speeeh of eaeh of these castes has peculiarities of 
its own. And then there are over-lappings, giving rise to many 
complicated permutations and combinations. 

(1) Phonetically the following differences may be noted: — 

(a) Intervocalic n in Rajput pronunciation remains un- 
changed, as in 'pani “water,” 'khona “to eat,” but it has 
become n in the pronunciation of the Thakkurs and the Meghs. 

( b ) Suffixal k and t in the Rajput pronunciation remains 
unchanged, but in Megh-Thakkur pronunciation it varies between 

g, g, and a, <j, d and d, cf. 

0 0 

Rajput. Megg-Thakkur. 

“from the horse” ‘ghoreka ghorega, ga, ga 

“on the horse” 'ghoretir ghore dir, dir or dir 

0 

(c) In Megh-Thakkur pronunciation there occurs a peculiar 
j (soft j as in Russian maja “my”) whieh lightly palatalizes the 
preceding consonant (for details see below p. 450). But the 
phenomenon does not occur in Rajput pronunciation cf. 
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Raj pat. Megh-Thafekur. 

‘■Mares” 'ghoria. ghorja 

“(Women) become” 'bhotia bhotja 

(narrow transcription (fa), 
(d) For “can'* the Rajputs and Thakkura use the root sah — , 
but the Untouchables use the root jshAn-, apparently derived from 
PI ksam ef. 

Rajput-Thakkur. Megh. 

“I am” au *SAnta au ’chAnta 

(2) Grammatically, the following differences may be noted: — 
(a) The Subjunctive Alood differs thus: — 

Rajput Megh Thakkur. 

“I may be” bhou bhot or bhoth bhon 


‘ 1 may go” ‘gAjssha 'gAccha gd 

“I may accomplish” 'keri sa 'kgri VshArS 'k§ri'sAra 

(b) In the Personal Pronoun, the second pers. sg. has the 


stem tu in Rajput and Megh speeeh, but among the T.hakkurs it 

has ti, ef . 

Megh-Rajput 

Thakkur 

“by thee” 

tui 

ti 

“to thee” 

tuian 

tian 

But while in the 2nd 

pjrson sg. the 

Rajput and the Megh 

coincide, in the 2nd pers. 

genitive plural the Rajput is left alone. 

while the Thakkur and the Megh coincide. 

ef. 


Rajput 

Megh-T hakkur 

“your” 

tu'hara 

turn 

Similarly “its” 

ljara 

fem 

“his” 

ti'hara 

tbra 

“whose” 

ki'hara 

kbra 

“which (of the many) ” kun^ina 

kun’jha 


(c) As regards’ the Past Participle, the Megh-Thakkur partici- 


ple has “t” more frequently than the Rajput correspondent, cf. 



- j, «/ * 

Rajput 

Megh-Thakkur 

“washed” 

dhoa 

'dhota 

“drank” 

pia 

'pita 
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(d) Similar difference is visible in the Conjuneative Partici- 
ple, the Rajputs changing the final a of verbs into §, to whieh it a 
is added, the Megh-Thakkur speech keeping the a unchanged, ef. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur 

“having eaten” 'khgita 'khalta 

“having displeased ” ru'Jgita ru'/alta 

The classification of Rudhari. 

The above complications raise a problem for general Linguis- 
tics. Is the geographical classification of languages universally 
applicable? Will not. the name of Rudhari (which is a geographi- 
cal name; for these caste dialeets be arbitrary and misleading? 
Among whieh groups of dialeets should Rudhari be classified? 
Until the caste complications, noted above are explained (a sub- 
ject for future research), a seeure classification of the dialect will 
not be possible. 

May we not provisionally group it along with the Khalall 
dialect? No doubt there are two difficulties in the way of its 
affiliation to Khalali. In the first place, Rudhari has no neuter 
gender, while all the other dialeets of the Kha£ group have it. 
Thus ef. 

Rudh. Other KhaS dialeets. 

“a big serpent” ‘bAra SApp bAra sApp (masc.) 

“a big bouse” 'bAra ghAr bArughAr (neut.) 

Again, Rudhari has no epenthesis, while the vowel-system of 
all the other dialects concerned betrays a definite influence of 
Umlaut. Thus the Rudhari plural of 'uiAchli “fish” is 'mAchlia, 
while in the other dialects it is is 'mgchli (Khas) or 'micbli 
(£eutl). 

In spite of the above circumstances, it seems to be desirable 
to group it tentatively with the Khalali gro ip, for many of the 
general features of this group characterise thi3 dialect as well. 
For instance, (a) in Rudhari as in all the other members of the 
KhaSall group, the oblique of all non-feminine nouns ending in 
consonants has the suffix a, and of those ending in a has the 
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suffix e, cf. 'ghorasgi “with a stone (ghor)” but 'ghoresgl* “with 
ahorse ('ghora'I ”. (b) the Dative postposition in Rudh., as 

in all other dialects of the KhaS. group is n or ni. ( c ) in Rudh., 
parallel to Kha§ , in the oblique of all nouns and adjectives 
ending in i, the i is changed into ia or ja, as 'ghoria or 'ghorja 
“by the mare”, (d) Besides the above Facts, social reasons 
seem to require this grouping. For marriage relations between 
KhaSali and Rudharl people are very common, and consequently 
the interaction between these dialects is quite natural. 

The number of speakers. 

According to the estimate of the Zaildar of Rudhar, the 
total number of speakers speaking the various dialeets of Rudhaii 
is approximately as follows: — 


High Rudharx 

Number of speakers 

400 

Number of houses 
98 

Mid Rudh. 

100 

25 

Low Rudh. 

100 

21 


He bases this calculation on the number of houses in whieh 
these dialeets are spoken, taking four persons as the rough 
average population of eaeh house. 

A description of High Rudharx. 

We shall now take up a systematic description of the dialects.. 


I. Phonetically, the following phenomena may be noted: — 


The vowel-system is simple. The dialect has neither mixed 
vowels, as in Bhad., nor e pen thesis, as in Kha£ and Bhad., cf. 

Rudh. Bhad. Kha§. 

“four” /sour /s4>r pour 

“caps (women’s) ” 'jujia 'jyji *juji 

“fishes” 'mAchlia 'mgjehli 'mgehli 

“with elephants” 'hatia-s$i ‘hethi-sgl 'heitia sathi 


Besides the back vowels a and a, as in *CAla “start”, ‘ghAFa 
“pot”, there occurs, in the Megh pronunciation, the front- vowel 
a, somewhat like 1 Freneh a, after the peculiar palatalized conso- 
nants, (cf. p. 445) as in the following:— 
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“these things (fern.) were washed” 'dhot y a ('dhotjft) 

“these things (fem.) were spoken” 'boll,a ('bollj&y 

“these things (fern .) were drank” 'pitt/a Opitjfi) 

Of the front vowels, there occur i, i, § and e but not e ef. 



Rudh. 

KhaS. 

“hair” 

kej 

ksj 

“belly” 

pet 

Pet 

“sister” 

ben 

b&n 

§ is a very dose e and 

is pronounced as in English “bed”, 

cf. 



“by him” 


't§ni 

“by whom?” 


•bgni 

“come!” (pi.) 


'§ficha 

Diphthongs are of more frequent occurrence in Rudh. than in 

KfiaS., in which, in many instances, the corresponding 
monophthongs or semi- vowels followed by vowels, cf. 

sounds are 


Rudh. 

KKag. 

“servant” 

nAokar 

nokar 

“arrived” 

'Aorti 

'ura 

“bring!” 

nba 


“to her” 

tfean 

tjctn 

“to this lady” 

ian 

jkni 


As compared to KhaSali and Marmati, Rudhari may be called 
a -a dialect, for it has a, a where the other two dialeets have 
§, 8, o> o respectively, ef. 

Rudh. KhaS Marm. 

“axe” 'mAkku ‘mgkku 'mokku 

“knee” ^nu 

The high falling tone is significant in this dialect, cf. 



“foot ball” 

•guli 

but 

“kernel” 

gOli 


“eat! (you)” 

kha 

but 

“eat!” (thou) 

khd 


“put on” 

la 

but 

“saw” 

Id 
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(2) In the consonant-system, the following special features 
may be mentioned: — 

(a) The suffixal or intervocalic plosives in the Rajput pro- 
nunciation remain unchanged, but in the Megh-Thakkur pronunci- 
ation they are vocalized, as has been illustrated above (p. 444). 
Even the initial k of the auxiliary verb 'kgnna “to do” becomes 
g, g. or g. in the latter speech, cf. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur. 

“I am eating” au khae 'k§tta a U khae 'getta, 'getta or 'g.§tta 
(&) Of nasal consonants, n sometimes occurs at the end of 
words, as kun “ what ” bAn, “ forest ”, but in intervocalic position 
it does not so frequently oecur in Rajput pronunciation, cf. *kgni 
“ by what ” 'pani “ water 

(c) The alveolo-palatal fricatives a and ah are of eommon 
oceurrenee in the Rajput pronunciation, but they are rare in 
Megh-Thakkur speech, which preserves the original c and eh, cf. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur. 

“ to graze ” 'fiama 'coma 

“anyone” ksc 'kgc 

“ fish ” 'mAjshli 'mAchli 

“calf” 'bAjehpu 'bAcchu 

(d) High Rudharl has preserved in some instances the palato- 
alveolar fricative J for whieh the corresponding consonant in the 
neighbouring dialects is velar cf. 

Rudh. KhaS. Bhad. 

“Mother-in-law” 'jAjJu J§xu Jifch 

“poison” bxj biX bikh 

(«) Like other Pahari dialects, Rudharl has changed the 
initial PI v to b, as in bat “wind”, 'bela “time”, but in the in- 
terior of words the reverse change occurs, b becoming a bilabial 
•\ 3 , as bAbb “father” but 'banian “ to the father ”, ‘ba^aa “O 
father!” 

(/) An interesting phenomenon is the occurrence of signifi- 
cant double consonants as contrasted with merely long consonant^, 
cf. 
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“he will speak’’ boll la 

but “you may speak” b611a 

“he will open” kh<3l I la 

but “you may open” khdlla 

“to knead” 'sAn : na 

but “to put, accomplish 

or be able” 'sAnna. 


( g ) But the most interesting phenomenon is the occurrence 
of Palatalized consonants in the Megh-Thakkur pronunciation 
noted above (p. 444). These consonants somewhat resemble the 
Slavonic pilata'ized consonants, and not only the plosives, but 
also the nasal n and the lateral 1 participate in this phenomenon. 
Further examples: 

“(women) drink” ‘pit,a ('pitjoi) 

“(women) will speak” boll, a (bollja) 

'* (women) will do” k|ll,a (k§llja) 

“(we women) will start” cAln,ui§, (cXlnuija) 

“(we women) will speak” bcUm/uiS (bonnuija) 

“(we women) will give” d§un,S (dbunuija) . 

The n, has a sound somewhere midway between French 31 and 
Russian xq. The exact description of these consonants, however, 
is a subject for further investigation. 

(A) As regards the eonsonant-groups tr, dr, bhr, it has been 
noted above (p. 441) that High Rudhari as spoken by the Rajputs 
has preserved them. But in Megh-Thakkur speech some words 
have fj, dh), as in the examples given above, but even here 
individuals vary. 

(*) Rudhari has great aversion to nasality. Nasality in 
the other dialects of the Kha§. group is an incident or often 
the only indication of the Grammatical Plural number, but 
in Rudhari Ihis distinctive feature of plural does not occur in 
oblique eases of nouns and adjectives, nor has the dialect shown 
any substitute for this nasality. Thus 'ghore-sgi means at the 
same time “with the horse” or “with the horses”, and only the 
context will show whether one or many horses are meant. In 
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the nominative plural (fem.) Kha§. has ^ibba for “tongues”, but 
Rudh. has £ibba, without nasality, A striking example of this 
aversion is man “to the black bean”, dative of mh (Skr. masa-). In 
this word the vowel ft. has absolutely no traee of nasalisation, as 
it has in English “man”. 

More details regarding this will be noticed as we proceed 
with morphology. 


II. Grammatically, the following general points may be 
noted : — 

(1) Rudhari, like other dialects of the Kha£. group, has 
a final a in words like 'ghora “horse”, 'mhra “my”, ! kala “black”, 
tia “was”. 

(2) Rudh. has no neuter gender, as noted above (p.446). 
It has only two genders, mase. and fem. 

(3) Like Bhad. and other dialects of the Kha£. group, 
Rudhari shows distinction of gender even in personal pronoun 
2nd person plural, ef. 


Rudh. KhaS. 

“you (men)” tu tu 

‘you (women)” tOa tuS 

But unlike these dialeets, it does not have this 
the first person, ef. 


Bhad, 
tus 
*tusa 
distinction in 


we (men)” 

Rudh. 

a 

Khag. 

a 

we (women)” 

a 

a 


Bhad. 

AS 

'Asa 


(4) Rudhari has no distinction for the plural number in the 
oblique of nouns and adjectives (p. 450). 


(5) As in other dialects of the Kha£. group, the oblique 
(except the agent case) of all non-feminine nouns ending in 
consonants has the suffix a, and of those ending in a has the 
suffix e, (cf. p. 447) ; thus the instrumental sg, of the word ghor 
which means “a stone” both in Khag, (including Rudh.) and Bhad. 
is in Kha£. group 'ghora-sgi “with a stone, * ’ but of ‘ghora “horse* 5 
it is 'ghofesgS “with a horse”. In Bhad., however, 'ghoresgS is 
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the form in b >th senses, and only the context will show whether 
Bhad. ‘ghore-sg! means “with a horse” or “with a stone”. The 
genitive in Rudh , however, is an exception, which has e in both 
the senses, ef. Rudh. 'ghorera, which has four meanings — : “of the 
horse”, “of the horses”, “of stone 1 ’, “of stones”. 

(6) As in other dialects of the Khag group, the final i of all 
nouns and adjectives is, in oblique cases, changed into ia. ef. 

“thy mare slruek me” tdria 'g'horia au ’mara. 

“he made a sign with a finger - ’ ‘tgni 'Aqgulia-sgi sort ki 

(7) A feature peculiar to Rudh. is the nom. fem. pi. inia, cf. 

“I ate many chupatis”: — 

Rudh. mi 'bAria 'rottia khaia 

Khag. mi 'bgri 'rotti khei 

Bhad. mi 'mgti 'r$&tti khei 

III. We shall now describe the grammatical peculiarities in 
due order. 

(1) Declension of nouns and adjectives. 

(а) The nominative case of fem. nouns and adjectives ends in 
ia, correspoding to id in Hindi and Panjabi, ef. 'ghoria “mares”, 
Kha£. *ghori, Bhad. ’gh^ri. 

(б) The agent ease sg. and pi. of all nouns and adjectives 
ends in e, whether the word ends in a vowel or a consonant (cf. 
p. 451). Thus 'ghore has four meanings: — 

(*) “by a horse” (ii) “by horses” (Hi) “by a stone” (iv) 
“by stones”. 

(c ) The dative case sg. and pi. has the termination n, K hag 
having ni (as in Curahi) but Bhad. Jo. If the stem ends in a 
consonant, pretermi national a is added to it, as ‘ghoran “to the 
stone”, but if it ends in a simple vowel, ia, ua or ia is added, 
cf. 

“to the horse or horses” 'ghorian. 

“to the oilman or oilmen” 'telian. 

“to the man or men” rndnuon. 
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If the word ends in a diphthong, the alternation may be noticed 
from the following examples: — 

“to the rain or to the rains” 'dewcm 

“to the crow or to the crows” ‘kawan. 

Besides the Dative of Purpose, which has the termination n, 
the dialeet has another dative which may be called '‘Acquisitive’ 5 
according to the terminology of (European) classical Grammar- 
ians*. It is the Dative of use or benefit, signifying “for the use 
of”, “for the sake of”. The termination for the Acquisitive in 
Khag. group (ineluding High Rudhari) is interesting. It is 'kite, 
PI krte “for the sake of”, ef. 

“for myself” 'Apne 'kite. 

Here, according to the speakers, ‘Apnran (with the -n dative) 
will be wrong, cf. 

'mika 'Apnekite bi 'pura ’pssa nei 'gse “I have no money 
sufficient even for myself.” 

( d ) The genetive has the termination 'era ('gra after the 
feminines in i) for both the numbers and genders, whether the 
word ends in a consonant or a vowel, cf. 

“of the brother or of brothers” ‘bhraera. 

“of the horse or of horses, of stone or of 

stones 5 ’ 'ghorera 

“of the man or of men” mdnuera 

“of the mare or of mares” 'ghorigra 

of the mother-in-law or of mothers-in-law” 'jAjJuera 

The dialeet, in this respect, differs from both Kha£ and Bhad. 
cf. the above with the Kha§. and Bhad forms:— 



Khal. 

Bhad. 

* of the brother” 

'bhrara 

'dhiagro 

“Of brothers” 

'bhrara 

’dhjakgro 

“of the horse” 

'ghorera 

'ghorgro 

“of horses” 

'ghorera 

'ghorakgro 

“of stone” 

'ghoraxa 

‘ghorgro 


*cf. Paley: Euripides (1&74) Vod. II, p. 16. 
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“of stones” 'ghorara 

“of the mare” 'ghoriara 

“of the mares” 'ghoridra 

“of the mother-in- 


'ghorakgro 

'gh0r§ro 

'gh<z>fik§ro 


law J$xuara 'Jikkhakgro 

(<?) In High Rudharl, as in the other dialects of the KhaS. 
group, there are two eases -the Ablative and the Allative 1 (the 


“near" case) — which have the same termination ka, thus 'gfiAraka 
means “near the house” and als> “from the house.” In Bhad! 
however, only the Allative has k&, the Ablative having ‘k§r& cf. 
Bhad. 


“near the house” 'ghArekd 

but “from the house” 'ghArekgrd 

The Allative ease is also used in connection with the verb 
'milna “to meet.” e.g. 

“Finally” all the brothers came and met Rama”: — 'pAtta 
'sore bhra 'ramka. ''gcchita 'mile. Here 'ramaka is Allative, lit. 
meaning “near or approaching Rama,” and is used in connection 
with the verb hmle “met.” 

The following interesting sentence, in whieh both the 
Ablative and the Allative eases are used, will illustrate the 
difference between them— 

“I am afraid of going near Rama”: — 

Rudh. au ramaka gXfifihneka 'dArta 
Bhad. au 'rameka 'gdnekgra 'dArta 

Here Rudh. has ka in both cases, Bhad. has ka in the Allative, 
k§ra in the Ablative. The Allative is also used in the sense of 
possession e g. 

“My brother has a hundred Rupees.” — 
mOre 'bhAjjeka §kk Jao ra'pAjje §san 

(/) The Elative or “out of” ease is signified by the postposi- 


tion mata among the Rajputs and m&ga among the Meghs and 
Thakkurs cf. 


1. Vide Eliot's Finish Grammar, P. 145. 
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Rajput Megh Thakkui*. 

“out of the well* khuija mat a khuija Maga 

In Bhad. the corresponding postposition is mX?igra or simply 
JgrcL, e.g, khue-mX^grS, or khugrd. “out of the well.” 

(g) The Locative proper has among the Rajputs, the postposi- 

tion tir, but among the Meghs and Thakkurs it is dir. dir or dir, 
cf. 0 

Rajput Megh-Thakhur 

“on the horse” 'ghoretir 'ghoredir, dir or dir. 

0 

( h ) As in other dialects of the KhaS. group and in Bhad., 
there oeeurs the “down-from-up” or Delative case. The post- 
position used in this sense is tira or tra (in fluent speech). In 
slow speeeh the postposition used is tirga cf. 

“he fell down from the horse”: — 
t§ 'ghoretira 'khirki ga. 

“Comedown soon from this tree”: — 
e : but{atira tAole 'geisha. 

(*) As in other dialects of Ihe Khas. group, there occurs a case- 
which may be ealled “Directive” ease, though in another paper 
“ the Dialects of the KhajgaH group" (unpublished at the 
moment of writing these lines) I have called it the “prepositional 
dative”. The former name, however, is more appropriate, as it 
better gives the sense of the ease. When direction is implied, 
many of the above cases get an additional postposition n “towards” 
Thus the following forms of the Directive arise: — 

(*) Allative Directive (it) Locative Directive (tit) Illative 
Directive (iv) Relative Directive. 

(i) Allative Directive. In the sense of “towards near”, the 
Allative Directive is formed by the addition of the dati\ e postposi 
tion n to the postposition ka “near”,— the whole postposition being 
ko» (Rajp&t), gan, gan or gan (Megh-Thakkur), e.g. “ghorekan 

O 

“towards-near the horse”. 


1, Vide Eliot’s Finnish Grammar, P. 155. 
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So Rudb. ghortau ! cAla and ‘ghorekon ‘CAla have a shade ot 
difference. The former means, “he moved towards the horse/’ 
the latter, ‘’he moved towards near the horse", his object being 
not only to direct himself to the direction of the horse, but also 
to approach it. In Bhad. also the same sense is indicated by the 
postposition 'ka-Jo, e g , ts ghore-kaJo ! #a1o “he moved towards- 
near the horse’ 

(it) Locative Directive. In the sense of “towards-on” the 
Locative Directive is formed by the addition of the Dative post- 
position n to the Loeative postposition tir. with a connecting vowel 
a, between, i.e. txrgn “towards-on”. Rudh. (and the other allied 
dialects of the Khag. group) will not allow an idiom like “came 
upon” before the coming is finally effected; it would require 
“came towards upon” (tiran) in this sense. The following High 
Rudh. sentences will make this difference dear : — 

'dharatir deo a 

“The rain has come (lit. came) upon the mountain’’. Here 
the rain has actually reached the mountain, and so the ordinary 
termination tir is used. 

'dharatir an deo ’Aorase 

“the rain has come towards upon the mountain”. 

Here the rain has not yet reached the mountain, and so tiran 
is used., The tense “has come” is here equivalent to “has started 
for”. 

(«*) Illative Directive. In the sanse of “towards-in” the 
Illative-Directive is formed by the addition of the Dative postposi- 
tion n to the Illative postposition ma- the whole postposition being 

mBn, af. t§’ phata mdta 'khAdda man 'khirka “He fell from the 
hill towards in the stream”. The “towards-in” suggests his 
direction towards the stream before he is actually in it. 

(iv) Relative Directive. In the sense of “behind- towards” 
the Relative 1 Directive is formed by the addition of the dative poat- 

1. Vide Eliot's Finnish Grammar P. I(j2. 
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position n to the post-position 'pAtti “behind” — the whole post 
position being 'pAtian “behind towards/’ cf. 

•x. 

te mdre 'bhrapAticm 'dAura 

“he ran behind towards my brother,” 

sie 'gAuwapAtian jhApp 'ditti 

“the leopard pounced behind towards the cow.” 

0) As in the other dialects of the Khag. group, the Prolative 
case occurs in the sense of “over” and the postposition »tikre is 
used in this sense, cf. the difference: — 

'ghore tikre 'makhi 'udre 'kgtti 
“the fly is flying over the horse” 
but 'ghore tir 'makhi 'bijjuri 
“the fly is sitting on the horse.” 

(k) As regards the declension of Adjectives, masculine adjec- 
tives ending in a are not fully declined in all the eases. In oblique 
cases, as in Hindi, the final a is changed into e, e. g., ef. 

'rora mSnu “good man” 

but i 'rore m&nuan 'bolla “speak to this good man.” 
Feminine adjectives ending in i ehange the final i into ia in 
oblique eases, cf. 

'rori 'kuri “good girl” 

but ia 'roria 'kuria 'bolla 
“speak to this good girl.” 

All feminine pronominal or possessive adjectives participate 
in this declension, cf. 

toria 'ghoria au 'mara 

“thy mare struck me.” 

mftria ‘Ammd au 'mara 
“my mother beat me.” 

'rameria. 'ghoria mian du'lAtti 'ditti 
“Rama’s mare kicked me.” 

■rameria m&lia mian 'bolla 
“the king’s mother said to me." 
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(/) The Definite Article. There occurs in the Dialects of the 
Kha£ group a form of the pronominal adjective ending in 
(Rajput) or -jha (Megh-Thakkur) in High RudharT. The sense 
of this £ina or -jha somewhat corresponds to that of the Definite 
Artiele in English, cf. 

bOdda^ina 'kgdi ga “whither is the old man gone?” 

Here bOdda^iua refers to the old man of the house, or the old 
man already mentioned. Similarly 

bijddi^mi 'kgdi gei 

“where is the old woman gone ?” 

fih^llu^ma 'cAli pja 

“the kid ( already mentioned in the story) started” 

'bhgdru^ine 'cali gee 

“the sheep (already mentioned) went away.” 

(«)’ The declension of numerals in oblique eases is some- 
what irregular, ef. 


gkk 

‘§kki sgi 

“with one” 

dux 

•dui s§I 

“with two” 

trae 

tr§! s§I 

“with three” 

Jd 

jei s§i 

“with six” 

SAtt 

•sAtta s§i 

“with seven” 

UAO 

'nAUwa s§l 

“with nine” 

hi 

bia sgl 

“with twenty” 

Jao 

'jAUwa s§i 

“with a hundred 1 


(2) In the declension of Pronouns the following features 
may be mentioned: — 

(a) The gender in the personal Pronoun 2nd person Plural 
has been already pointed out (p. 4ot). 

( b ) The genitive Personal Pronoun 1st and 2nd person sg. 
is peculiar: — 

High Rudh. Khas. Bhad. 

“my” m&ra 'mera ‘mero 

“thy” tdra ‘tera •tero 
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(O 

As in Khag., the stem of the 1st person 

plural is 4 or 

a — e. g. 



a 

“we” 


&ra 

“our” 


aka 

“from us” 


atir 

“on us” 


(d) 

In the forms of the Demonstrative Pronouns there are 

variations 

» among some villages. In Bilandpur 

the pronouns are 

i 

“this” (very near) 


e 

“this” (less near, but visible) 


u 

“that” (distant but visible) 


tb 

“he or that” (distant and invisible) 


In the village Kharaoth, however, neither i nor u occurs. e 
or tt is used instead. 


As in Khag., the word for “his” and “her” is the same, vis., 
tfcrd (Thakkur) , ti'hara (Rajput). 

(3) In Conjugation, High Rudharl has the following notable 
features : — 

(a) The Verb Substantive has an interesting form '§si “thou 
art,” so much resembling the corresponding Sanskrit and 
(Homeric) Greek forms. The only modern Indian language with a 
similar form is Bashgall, which has esi. A comparison with the 
neighbouring dialects will show the distinctive features of the 
Rudharl Verb Substantive : — 




H.Rudh. 

Khag. 

Bbad. 

Singular 

1. 

•§sa 

'AS& 



2. 

«§si, §sl, isi 

'ASU 

AS 


3. 

■§se 

'Ase 

a© 

Plural 

1 . 

'esu 

f ASU 

Am 


2. 

'§sa 

'ASU 

Ath 


3. 

'§san 

'ASU 

ah 


(5) The terminations of the Present Indefinite Tense are 
simple: sg. ta (masc.), ti (fern.; pi. te (masc.) ; the fern. pi. has a 
peculiar tia (Rajput), t,a (Megh-Thakkur), cf. 
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“(women) beeome”: — 


H. Rudh. 

'bhotia (Rajput) 

'bhot,a (Megh Thakkur) 

Khas. 

'bhAot! 


Bhad. 

bhocan 


Verbs ending in 

a vowel have a nasal final of the stem in 

this tense, ef. 

H. Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“I eat” 

'khata 

'khatfi, 

“I drink” 

'pita 

'pita 

“I become” 

'bhota 

'bhota 


(c) As in other dialects of the Khas group, there is a rich 
variety of Tenses, with delieate and specific shades of meaning. 
Besides the Present Indefinite Tense, there occurs the Durative, 
which is of 3 kinds: — 

(i) Incipient Durative. This indicates that the aetion is 
either just going to oceur, or its early stages have just started. 
It is formed by adding the Verb Substantive to the present parti- 
ciple. ef. 

au '^hulta '§sa “I am just going to sleep, or I 

am napping, overpowered with 
sleep.” 

but Au '^hulta “I sleep” — indefinitely with 

reference to time or place. 

au 'bAsri 'bhota '§sa “I am getting ill.” 

Au 'khfita ! §sa “I am about to take my meal, or, 

I have sat down to take my 
meal.” 

(H) Imperfect Durative, This indicates that the action has 
passed the incipient stage, but is yet incomplete. It is formed 
by adding the present participle of the verb »k§nna “to do.” ef. 

Au bhue 'k§tta <( I am eating” 

AU *b§re 'kgtta “I am doing” 

Au gX &fsh.e 'kgtta ‘‘I am going”. 
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(Hi). The continuous Durative. This has a frequentative 
or habitual sense. It is formed by adding the present participle 
of rcina “to keep, remain” to the present participle of a verb. cf. 

••Si 

tb soda 'kh&ttt rdta “he is always eating.” 

(d) The present and the past Perfect are formed from the 
Static Participle: — 

An 'kAsri 'bhura ‘gsa 
or Au 'kAsri bhoi 'gAora §sa 
“I have become ill.” 
tb gAora thia 
“he had gone.” 

(e) As in other dialeets of the Kbas. group, there is a 
Pluperfect, whieh is formed by 'Atthi “had been”, whieh is used 
either independently, as 

tb mSnu t|ri 'Atthi “that man had been there.” 

or as an auxiliary, e. g. 

tb Jerap pie 'kgtta 'Atthi “he had been drinking wine.” 

A notable feature of this 'Atthi is that it is unaffected by 
gender and number. Thus it remains the same whether the sub- 
ject is mase. or fem., sg. or pi. cf. 

tb manil t§ri 'Atthi “that man had been there.” 

tb zanan t§ri 'Atthi “that woman had been there.” 

'tgni 'bAre jeor 'mari 'sAore 'Atthi 

“he had killed many thieves.” 
't§ni 'bAria ?anania 'mari 'sAoria 'Atthi 
“he had killed many women.” 

It is used only" "in the 2nd and the 3rd person, not in the 1st 
person. 

It necessarily implies the absence of the subject at the time or 
place referred to by the speakers 

'dera iri 'Atthi “the camp had been here,” implying that “the 
camp now is not here.” 

Au.t&rt. ga ta tb 'Agru t|ri 'Atthi 

“he had been there before I had reached there.*’ 
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(/) The future tense, as in the majority of the dialects of the 
Khag. group, has a suffix 1 in the 2nd and 3rd persons, but n in the 
1st person. The Megh-Thakkur 1st person plural in this tense is 
peculiar, ef. 


Megh-Thakkur Rajput 


“we (men) shall die” 

mXrnue 

mXrae 

“we (women) shall die” 

mXmjUid 

mXrnia 

“we (men) shall speak” 

bdnnue 

bonne 

“we (women) shall speak 

” bdnn,ui& 

bonnia 

Megh 

Thakkur 

» 

“we (men) shall go” 

gXcchnue 

gXune gXjshne 

we (women) shall go 

gXchnuia 

gdnid gAchnia 

Note the peculiar pronunciation of the palatalized n, in Megh- 

Thakkur speech (ef. P. 450). 



(ff) The Subjunctive (Present) has the following termi- 

nations: — 



Singular 


Plural 

1. —a 


— u 

2. —I 


— a 

3. -e 


— u, n, t or th 


In the third person plural, after verbs ending in a nowel, the 
terminations are u (Rajput), n (Thakkur) t or th (Megh) ef. 

“they may give” dgu (Rajput) 

den (Thakkur) 
det or dgth (Megh) 

(A) As in the other dialects of the Rhag. group, there are three 
kinds of the Imperative in Rudh., viz. (i) Present (it) Future 
(tit) Importunative. 

(i) Present Imperative 



Singular 

Plural 

“become” 

bho 

bhdu 

“come” 

Ai 


“go” 


gAfifiho- 

“sit” 

bij 

TwJIa 



(**) Future Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

“become (in future) ” 

bhdid 

bhoia 

“come (in future) ” 

'§shia 

*|fihia 

“go (in future)” 

gAchia 

'gXchia 

“sit (in future) ’ ’ 

bijjia 

bijjia 


(in) The Importunative Imperative, corresponding to Hindi 
phrases with sahi as Hi. zara kha to sahl ‘‘just eat a little” occurs 
in High Rudh., as in Khag and Bhad, 

Singular only 

“just become” bhoi 

“just come” '§££hl 

“just go” 'gApghf 

“just sit” bi/JS 

(i) Irregular Verbs The following irregular verbs oceur 
very frequently : — 


•gfiphtia 


“to come.” 

'ethd 


Various forms 
“he comes” 


•gAcbna 


'bonna 


'gfifibe “he may come” 

'gchla “he will come” 

Ai “come ,J 


a “(he) came” 


“to go” 

gdttt 

gde (Thakkur) | 
'gAcche (Megh) - 
•gAjejebe (Rajput) 1 

g&la (Thakkur) j 
gXchla (Megh) i 
gXchla (Rajput) j 
gk 
S a 

“to say’* 

■bottu 

'bolle 


“he goes” 

“he may go” 

“he will go” 
“go!” 

“(he) went.” 

“he says” 

“he may say^* 


bol :1a (Rajput) 
bdlla (Megh) 


“he will say*” 
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boll 

bdlla 


kgnna “to do’’ 


'kgtta (Rajput) 1 

'ggtta (Megh Thakkur) J 

'kgre 

kgrla (Rajput) * 

kglla (Megh-Thakkur) ' 

kgr 

kia 


“(he) said” 

“he does” 
“he may do” 

\ “he will do” 
“do” 

“(he) did” 


'sAnna l “to put, to finish, to be able” (generally an auxiliary 
'fihArma' In the perfeetive sense). 

,keri , S ^i I HiSM TI,akbU, 'fi "he off" 


„ 'fibAnta (Megh) 

'kgri sae (Rajput) ) 

„ 'sAre (Thakkur) f- 
/slide (Megh) J 
'kgri sXlla (Rajput-Thakkur) 
„ ebXUa (Megh) * 

'kgri sAr (Rajput-Thakkur) l 
„ ebAr (Megh)* • 


“he may finish off” 


“he will finish” 


finish off!” 


'kgri su (Rajput) *) 

„ fiha (Megh) f- “(he) finished off” 

,, 'sAra (Thakkur) J 

(/) Besides the above moods and tenses, the following 
compound verbs are a special feature of Rudhari, as of the other 
dialects of the Kha£. group: — 

(*) The Past Conditional. The peculiarity consists in the 
optional use of tia (Rajput) orthia (Megh Thakkur) cf. 

?e au iri 'bhota tia to td 'ra^i bboi gdta tia 
or Au iri 'bhota ta ta 'ra^i bhoi gdta 

“if I had been here, I would have recovered.’' 

Note the peculiar use, in protasis and apodosis respectively of 
'bhota tia— gdta tia (Rajput) 

‘bhdta thia — gdta thia ( Megh Thakkur) 

(») The Contingentive or “Probable-mood” is a type of the 
Past Conditional, in whieh both the protasis and the apodosis are 
formed from the Static Participle, and the apodosis indicates 
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a stronger probability than in the case of the ordinary Past 
Conditional cf. 

au dawa pi 'gAora t§, 'ra^i bhoi 'gAora 

“If I had taken medicine, I woull have (probably) recover- 
ed”. 

(«*) The Dubitative or “Perhaps mood” is another variety 
of the Subjunctive. It is used with the participle '^gni “perhaps”. 

It is formed by the addition of the auxiliary thi to the Sub- 
junctive, irrespective of gender, number or person. It is used only 
in the Past or the Present, not in the Future sense ef. 


*£§ni te mama 'hunnia ‘ra?i bho! gA/sche thi 
“Perhaps the man may now recover”. 

'£§ni tfe ^anan hij 'ra^i bhol gAeehe thi 

“Perhaps the woman would have recovered yesterday/’ 

{k) Of the Participles, the following may be noted: — 

(£) The Present Participle. Its form is the same as that 
used in the Present tense, the verbs with a final vowel having a 
nasality at the end. cf. 


“becoming” 

“eating” 

“drinking” 

“dying” 

“speaking” 

“going” 


•bhSta 
•khata 
•pita 
•mArta 
•botta 
g&ta 

•kgtta “doing” 

e.g. i 'mattha mi kAdl 'kAsri 'bhota ngi la 

“I never saw this boy becoming ill”. 

(i£) The Past Participle. This Participle, which serves as 
the Past Indefinite Tense, has the following features: — 

(x) Monosyllabic forms like 
a “came” 

ga “went” 

sa “finished” 

ba “sown” 


(y) tia 
Megh pronunciation. 


‘was 


>> 


in Rajput and occasional 
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(“) The greater frequency of t in Megh-Thakkur pronuncia- 
tion, cf. 


'pita (Megh-Thakkur) 

“drank”. 

Rajput pia 

'dhota „ 

“washed*’ 

„ dhoa. 

Some more examples : — 




bhua “became" 


pea 

(Rajput > <(1 ~ 

holla “said” 


poa 

Thakkur) • lay 

kha “ate” 


'ditta 

“gave”. 

pa “delivered” 


nia 

“brought”. 

'^Arma “was born” 


mua 

“died” 

'^ita “won” 


Id 

“saw” 

rua “implanted” 


sa 

(Rajput) ■) 

'kAtta (Rajput) 


(Megh) > “finished” 

bAdda (Megh-Thakkur); *SAra (Thakkur) J 

(Hi) The Static Participle. 

A special feature is, in the case 

of roots ending in a, the greater frequency of the diphthong ao 

(cf. p. 3) as in 




'khz' ora 


(has or had) eaten” 

'Aora 

a 

99 

arrived” 

'gAora 

it 

97 

gone” 

lAora 

ct 

99 

seen” 

'^Aora 

99 

99 

delivered” 

More examples : — 




•bhura 

“(has or had) become” 

•dhora 

it 

99 

washed” 

'bollura 

Ci 

99 

said” 

'^itura 

u 

99 

won” 

rOra 

u 

9f 

implanted” 

'piura (Rajput) 

\ 

it 


'pitura (Megh-Thakkur 

f 

'9 

drunk” 

'sAora (Rajput Thakkur), 
'ishAora (Megh) " / 

a 

99 

finished 

•peura 


it 

99 

laid” 

•dittura 


ti 

if 

given” 

myra 


it 

99 

brought” 

! mura 


it 

97 

died” 

kmra 


it 

99 

done” 
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c< 


cat’ 


f 'kvttura (Rajput) 
l 'bAddura(Megh-Thakkur) 

As in other allied dialects, the Static D articiple is also used in 
the Absolute sense, cf. 

'bAna 'gAore te dui b/tri hhue 
“it is two years sinee he went to the forest” 

•mi 'pani pmre §kk 'ghAri bhui 
‘‘it is half-an-hour since I drank water” 

(iv) The Conjunctive Participle represents a vowel system 
which indicates a pre-Bhadarwahi stage, for the latter has epen- 
thesis where the former has two vowels, each in a different 


syllable (ef. p 3). 

Rudb. 

Bhad. 

“having died” 

'niAxita 

'mgrta 

“having sit” 

'kAttita 

'kgtta 

“haying started” 

'cAlita 

'gglta 

“having reached” 

•puzzita 

'py^ta 


When verbs end in a vowel, the final vowel is nasal cf. 

'pita “having drunk” 

ruita “having implanted” 

'bhorta “having beeome” 

If the verb ends in a, the Rajput speech changes the a into §, 
but in Megh-Thakkur speeeh a remains unchanged ef. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur 

“having eaten ’ * ‘kh§ita 'khalta 

“having delivered” '^gita ‘jaita 

“having put on” 'lgita ‘laita 

(1) The Causatives are formed by the addition of a, with 
the necessary vocalic changes, as piana “to make drink,” fchuana 
“to feed.” 

In some verbs 1 is further added, as in 

?ul'Mana “to make to sleep” 

nu'halna “to make to bathe” 

(*) A special feature of Rudhar! and the allied dialects is 
a compound causative passive participle in the perfective sense, 
ef. 
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mi 'mattlaa ^ul'halai sha 


“the boy was made to sleep by me,” the act being finished. 

Similarly: - 

rujai gha 

“w 7 as irritated” 

khuai £ha 

“was fed” 

celuai £ha 

“was made to start” 

nubaluax cha 

“was made to bathe.” 

(«) Causative conjunctive participle is formed by the above- 

mentioned rules, ef. 

kb.ud.ita 

“having fed” 

nuha'laita 

“having made to bathe” 

ca'laita 

“having made to start” 

pi'aita 

“having made to drink” 

(w) Causative Fast Participle is simple. It ends only in 

a (masc.) cf. 

pia 

“made to drink” 

khua 

“fed” 

^ulha'la 

“made to sleep” 

nuha'lha 

“made to bathe” 

co'la 

“made to start” 

bol'la 

“called” 

ma'ra 

“made to beat” 


This formation gives interesting doublets: — 
ml tg 'mara “I beat him” 

but mi tg ma'ra “I got him beaten” 

'bAkra 'cAla “the goat started” 

but mi 'bAkra 'gliAran cola 

“I started the goat for home.” 

(«) Denominatives, intransitives as well as transitives, are 
another interesting feature of Rudharl as of other allied dialects 
cf. 

Intransitive Transitive 

'uccQna “to be high” uc'eerna “to make high” 

•iMnmQna “to be long” lAm'mema “to lengthen” 

‘roi^na “to be good” ro'perna “to improve” 
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Intransitive T ransitive 

'glutttjntt <: to be white” phit'terna “to whiten” 

'kal9na “to be black” ka l lerna -to blacken” 

•mAndhona “to be bad” man'dhema *‘to aggravate” 

'mkrgna “to be small” nik'yerna “to make small” 

(«) The Potential mood with the “can”— significance (ef. 
p. 444) has two roots, viz., bAt- or SAn — (Megh fihAn-) e f. 
au 'kgri 'bA^ta I 

„ „ 'sAtta (Rajput) “I can do” 

„ „ 'fihAUta (Megh) j 

„ „ bAtna i 

„ „ s/vnna (Rajput) ■- “I shall be able 

„ „ 'ehAnna (Megh) I to do” 

Note that in Bhad. the root used in this sense is bAt-, in Low 
Rudh, jAk— (cf. p. 444). 

(o) The Passive voice, as in other dialects of the Kha£. 
group, is synthetic. It is formed by the addition of 6 , (ho) to the 
root, as 'morota “I am beaten”. It is also optionally quasi- 
synthetic. In this ease it is formed by the addition of participles 
from 'gAjBjshna “to go”, ef. 'mar 91 g&ta “I am beaten”. 

The synthetic form can be declined in all the Tenses and 
Moods, as the following examples will show: — 

“I am eaten” 'khAoota 

“I may be eaten” 'khAuwa 

“I was eaten” khAuwa 

“I shall be eaten” khAuwona 

The Passive in Rudh , as in Khag. group, is “Absolute Passive” 
because both the agent and the subject of the aelion are here felt 
as Passive, having absolutely no control over the action. The 
English sentence “I am beaten by him” cannot be translated in 
the Passive form into Rudhari, because the Rudhari Passive is 
beyond the control of the agent. This Absolute Passive, how- 
ever, can be used for such a sentence as “Look here! I am 
beaten” 'hera! Afl 'marota. Here the fact of being beaten is 
said to occur independently of the agent. If the agent is mention- 
ed at all, the Ablative, and not the Instrumental ease, is used, ef. 
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teka Au 'maro,ta “can I be beaten by (lit. from) him?” Here 
the Ablative indie ites that the so-ealled agent is no agent at all; 
at the most he may be a medium through which the action may 
independently proceed. 

This Absolute Passive is often used in the involuntary sense 
ef. 

'mika Jerap 'piSota 

‘•Wine is (involuntarily) drunk by (lit. from) me.” 

Similarly s — 

'mika ^hullua “I slept involuntarily”, lit. “It was slept 
from me”. 

Even the verb 'bhona “to be” takes this Absolute Passive, 
as it does in Sanskrit, ef. 

tb 'appu ra^i bhduura ('bhura being the active form) “he was 
cured spontaneously”, lit. “he was beeome healed by himself.” 

tore bonne-sgl au cor 'bhAoota 

“can I be a thief with thy telling?” lit. “Can I be beeome 
thief with thy telling?” 

(p) For the future Passive participle the Infinitive of the 
Absolute Passive is used:— 


'bhAoQna 

'‘to be beeome” 

'dhAopna 

‘•to be washed” 

'boll9na 

“to be said” 

■khAoQna 

“to be eaten” 

'^AoQna 

“to be delivered” 

'^Armcjna 

“to be born” 

'^it9na 

“to be won” 

*ru9na 

“to be implanted” 

'pio9na 

“to be drunk” 

•gAghgua 

“to be gone” 

'pj^opna 

“to be laid” 

»nj§69na 

“to be brought ’ ’ 

T mAr9na 

“to be dead” 

kAtt9na 

(Rajput) v ,,, 

'bAddhona 

(Megh-Thakkur) ; ‘° “ e eu ^ 

'§gh9na 

“to be arrived” 
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'bi/9na 

“to be seated" 

•lAr9na 

“to be fought ’ 

'marQna 

“to be beaten” 

! fiar9na 

“to be grazed*’ 

kkr9na 

“to be boiled” 

9al9na 

“to be burnt” 

•tal9na 

“to be evaded” 

'pal9na 

“to be brought up’ 


Note some Causative forms of these Passive infinitives or 
Future Passive Participles : — 

•pjAotjna “to be made to drink*' 
kh’uAoQxia “to be made to eat” 

£ArdmA9na “to be made to be born i. e. to be made to be 

begotten" 

ru'jAo^na “to be irritated" 

^u'lAogno. “to be made to sleep" 

nu'halgna “to be made to bathe” 

bol'lAocjna. “to be made to say" 

ma'rA$9na “to be made to be beaten " 

(g) For the Causative Passive participle in the perfective 
sense as zul'halai fiha “was made to sleep" see p. 467, (*). 

(r) The Absolute past Passive participle is another peculi- 
arity of Rudh. and other allied dialeets. ef. 

khAfiwa “was eaten involuntarily or with difficulty" 
but lcbq “was eaten" 

piuua “was drunk involuntarily or with difficulty” 

but pia “was drunk" 

dhod^a “was washed involuntarily or with diffiealty" 

but dhoa “was washed" 

k|rua “was done involuntarily or with difficulty’* 

kia “was done/* 

The intransitive forms of this participle are also used in the 
impersonal sense, for which see below (p.472). 

($) The Absolute Passive has also a Statie participle, ef 
bhotPjra “(has or had) been become” 
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te ttppu J ra?i bhou^ra “he recovered spontaneously” 

khAuUra “(has or had) been eaten" 

kAl 'mika 'niAsa kra khAu£ra 

“Yesterday I could eat pudding with difficulty," lit. 

“pudding had been eaten from me with difficulty.” 
dhofitEra “(has or had) been washed" 
piu^ra “(has or had) been drunk" 

(0 The Absolute Passive has also a compound participle in 
the perfective sense, the Causitive passive form of which has 
already been mentioned (p. 471, (</) ). cf. 


bhoiiUiga “was become spontaneously” 

'mattha *appu 'ra^i bhout S ga 

“the boy was cured spontaneously" 
bollui ga “was said spontaneously” 
'khAuTji ga “was eaten spontaneously" 
'^Armul ga “was born spontaneously" 
praijS ga “was drunk spontaneously" 


(«) The Denominatives also have an Absolute Passive form 
cf. uccAocjna “to be made tall” 

i 'mattha uccAo9na mujkal §se 


“This boy can be made tall with difficulty”. 


phittAo9nd 

rorAo9na 

mAudAo9na 

lAmmAogna 

kalAopna 

nikrAo9na 


“to be made white” 
“to be improved” 
“to be aggravated” 
“to be made tall” 
“to be blackened” 
“to be made small” 


Similarly 


(v) The Impersonal, which occurs in Rudh. as in other allied 
dialects, can be studied under the following heads: — 

(/) Absolute Passive Impersonal (ti) Non-objective Imper- 
sonal (Hi) Non- subjective Impersonal (iv) Categorical Imper- 
sonal. 
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(t) The Absolute Passive Impersonal is often a past participle 
formed from Intransitive verbs, cf. 


'mika 

'hAssUa 

“I laughed involuntarily” lit. 


“it was laughed from me involuntarily” 

99 

^ullua 

“I slept involuntarily” 

9t 

pj§3?a 

‘I lay „ 

99 

gAfiphua (Rajput) 

“I went „ 

99 

gAud (Thakkur) 

“I 

1 » 91 

99 

'khirkua 

“1 fell „ 

*9 

nAJJud 

“I ran „ 

9* 

hAlIud 

“I moved ,, 

99 

'pu^ijd 

“I reached „ 

99 

'§phUd 

"I came „ 

(it) The non-objective Impersonal is a quasipassive (*.?. the 


ordinary) past participle and has no reference to any particular 
object. Thus 

mi pAra ‘‘I read’ ’ 

mi cAkha “I tasted” 

Here “I read’' refers simply to the act of reading, and may be 
translated “I did reading”. 

(«*) The non -subjective Impersonal corresponds to English 
“it rains”, “it thunders”, ef. 

•gurkne 'lAora “it thunders” 

'line lAora "it snows”. 

(iv) The “cateogrieal” Impersonal in the Imperative sense 
corresponds to Hindi cabiye, and is translated as “ought to”. It 
is formed from the root 'ley -“to require”, e.g % fie t|ri 'gAora 
‘lorta “we ought to go there”, lit., to us there beeorae-gone needs”. 

IV. Syntax. The syntax of the various grammatical forms 
has been discussed above under their respective heads. 

But the concord in Rudharl, as in other allied dialects of the 
•Khag group is peculiar. The past tense always agrees with the 
subject in these dialects, and is not used impersonally, ef. 
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mi dgdd *puehi “I asked sister'" but cf. Hindi mal ne bahin ko 
pueha. 

Again cf. ‘rome Ah mard “Rama struck me” but Hindi ram 
ne mujh ko mara. In the Rudh. sentence au is the nominative 
case. 

While in Rudh. the verbs ’pughi and ‘mara fully agree with 
their subjects, in Hindi these verbs are impersonal in the sense 
that they are independent of the gender or number of the 
subject. 

PARADIGMS. 

t. Declension 
(1) Nouns. 

(a) ‘ghora “horse” 


Nominative 

Accusative 

Agent 

Singular Plural 

‘ghora 'ghore 

•ghora ‘ghore 

Singular & Plural 
‘ghore 

Instrumental 

Dative 

Genitive 

Ablative 

‘ghore sli 

•ghorian 

‘ghorera 

■'I ‘ghoreka (Rajput) 

V 'ghorega, ghorega 

Allative 

j ‘ghorega (Megh-Thakkur) 
f‘ghoreka (Rajput) 
i ‘ghorega, ga, ga 

i o 


1_ (Megh-Thakkur) 
f ‘ghore mata (Rajput) 

Elative 

■i ‘ghore mdga (Megh- 
^‘Thakkur) 

Locative 

f ‘ghore md ( Illative ) 
j ‘ghoretir (Rajput) 
i ‘ghore dir, -dir, dir 


(. (Megh-Thakkur) 
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f'ghoretira (Rajput) 

Directive 

Delative 

<> 'ghore dira, -dir a, dir a 
(_ (Megh-Thakkur) 


A llative- Dire cti ve 

'ghorekhn (Rajput) 

•ghoregctn, gdn, gan 

0 

(Megh-Thakkur) 


11 lative- Directive 

‘ghore m&n 


Loeative-Direetive 

‘ghore tiran. (Rajput) 
'ghore diran, -diran 

'diran (Megh-Thakkur) 


Relative-Directive 

'ghorepAtian 

Prolative 


'ghore tikre 

Voeative 


Sg. ‘ * PI. 

'ghoria ‘ghorio 

(b) ’hati “elephant-" 

Sg. & PI. 


Nom. 

•hati 


Ace. 

'hati 


Ag. 

•hatie 


Instr. 

'hatie s$I 


Dat. 

•hatian 


Gen. 

'hatiera 


Abl. 

•hatiaka, -ga, -ga, -ga 

0 


All. 

'hatika, -ga, -ga, -ga 

0 


El. 

'hati a rndta, — mSga 


Loc. 

‘hatiamd, hatia tir, dir, dir, 

dir 


Del. 

'hatia tira, -dira, -dira, dira 

0 

Direc. 

All. Dir. 

‘hatia kdn, -g&n, -g&n, -gdn 

o 


111. Dir. 

'hatiamAn 


Loc. Dir. 

'hatia tiran, -drrgn, -dirgn, 
'diran 
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Rel. Dir. 


'hatia 'pAtian 


Prol. 

‘hatia-tikre 

Voc. 

Sg. 'hatia, PI- 

(c) manu 

“man' ’ 


Sg. and PI. 

Nom. 

manu 

Aee. 

manu 

Ag. 

manue 

Instr. 

manuas|i 

Dat. 

rndnuon 

Gen. 

nicinuera 

Abl. 

manuaka, -ga, -ga, -ga 

0 

All. 

9f » 9 * )» 

El. 

m&nudm&ta, -mdga 

Loc. 

mdnuama, m&nuatjr, dir, dir, -dir 

Del. 

mSnua tira, -dira, -dira, -dira 

0 

Direc. AU-Dir. mdnuakdn, -g&n, -gkn, gkn 

• 0 


IlJ-Dir. manudmdn 


•hatio 


Loc.-Dir. maaua tiran, -diran, -diran, -oiran 

0 

Rfil.-Dir. rndnuapAtian 

Prol. manuatikre 

Voe. Sg. and PI. 

m&nua 

Note. After n there is some nasality, so that in narrow 


transcription the word may have been written rndnud. 
(d) ghor “stone” 

Sg. and PI. 

Nom. ghor 

Ace. „ 
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Ag. 

•ghore 


Instr. 

*ghoras§! 


Dat. 

•ghoran 


Gen. 

•ghorera 



Sg. and PI. 


Abl. 

•ghoraka, -ga, -ga, a a 

n 

All. 

99 *: 

• 99 

El. 

'ghora mata, -mag a 

IjOC. 

'ghora m&, ‘ghoratjr, -dir, dir, dir 

Del. 

'ghora tira, dir a, 

f) 

, -dira, dira 

Pirec. All. Dir. 

'ghoi aktin, -gd.n, - 

■gan, gdn 

o 

111. Dir. 

‘ghora man 


Loc. Dir. 

•ghora tiran, diran, -dirgn, iirgn 

0 

Rel. Dir. 

•ghora pAtian 


Pro. 

•ghora tikre 



Sg. 

PI. 

Voc. 

•ghora 

•ghoro 

(e) 'ghori 

“mare" 



Sg. 

PI. 

Nom. 

'ghori 

'ghoria 

Ace. 

99 

99 


Sg. and PI. 


Ag. 

'ghoria 


Instr. 

•ghofia-s^i 


Dat. 

•ghorian 


Gen. 

•ghoriera 


Abl. 

ghoriaka, -ga, -ga, -ga 

All. 

tf 

»> >* 

El. 

•ghoria 'mata, 

-mSga 

Loe 

ghoria m&, 'ghoria trr, -dir, -dir, 

o 
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Del. 'ghoriatira, -drra, -dira. -dira 

o 

Direc. All.-Dir. ’ghoriakdn. gin, -g&n, gdu 
111.- Dir. 'ghoriam&n 
Loc-Dir. 'ghoria-tirgn, dir an, dirgn 
Loc.-Dir. 'ghoria pAtian 
Pro. ‘glioiia tikre 

Voe. Sg. 'ghorie PL 'ghorio 

(/) 'Amma “mother” 

Sg. and PI. 

Nom. 'Amma 

Ace. )j 

Ag. ,» 


Instr. 

Dat. 

Gen. 

Abl. 

AH. 


'Atnmas|i 
* Amman 
'Ammerft 

'Ammaka,- ga,-gd,-ga 

0 

99 )> 99 


Note. *Amm§, remains unchanged in the succeeding eases. 
Add the usual postpositions. 


Yoc. 

Sg, and PI. 'Ammfi 

(5) 'JAJJU 

“mother-in-law” 


Sg. and PJ. 

Nom. 

'JaJJu 

Ace. 

'JaJJu 

Ag. 

'JaJJu 

Instr. 

JaJJu s|i 

Dat. 

'jAjJuan 

Gen. 

'jAjJuera 

Abl. 

'jAjJuaka,-ga,-ga,-ga 

All. 

J? D 99 99 

EL 

1 JaJJ uakata,-m&g,a 
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Loe. 

Del. 

Dir. All. Dir. 
111. Dir. 
Loe. Dir 
Rel. Dir. 
Prol. 
Voe. 


"J aJJ uamS, * JaJ J uatir,-dTr,-dir,- dir 
'jAjJuatira.- dira,-dtra -dir 
'jAjJuak^n, g&,n,-gkn,-g.&n 
'jAjJuamcin 

'jAjJua tiran, drran,-drrgn,-dirgn 

o 

'jAj/uapAtian 

'JA/Juatikre 

Sg. and PI. 'JaJJu 


(h) £ib (f.) “tongue” 


Nom. 


Sg. PI. 

?ib ^ibba 

Aee. 


99 99 


Ag. 

Sg. & PI. 

?ibba 


Instr. 

^ibba s|i 


Dat. 

gibbon 


Gen. 

?ibbera 


Abl. 

^ibbaka, -ga, -gd, -ga 

0 


All. 

99 99 99 99 


El. 

^ibbamQta, mdga 


Loc. 

£ibbamH, £ibba -tir, -dir, -dir, 

0 


Del. 

-dir 

?ibba tira, -dira, -dira, -dira 

0 

Diree 

All. Dir. 

^ibbakkn, .-g§,n, gkn, -g&n 

0 


111. Dir. 

^lbba-man 


Loe. Dir. 

^ibbtiran, -drrgn, -diran, djrgn 

o 


Rel. Dir. 

^ibbapAtian 

Pro, 


^ibbatikre 
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(i) Akkh (f.) 

“eye 99 


Sg. PI 

Nom. 

Akkh 'Akkhi 

Ace. 

99 99 

Sg. & PI. 

Ag. 

'Akkhi 

Instr. 

'Akkhi s$i 

Dat. 

'Akkhion 

Gen. 

’Akkhierd. 

Abl. 

'Akkhika, -ga, -ga, g.a 

o 

AI1. 

99 >9 99 

Sg. and PI. 

El. 

•Akkhi mSta, -mELga 

Loc. 

'Akkhi m5, 'Akkhitir, -dir, -dir, -dir 

Del. 

‘Akkhitira, -dira, -dira, -dira 

Diree. All. Dir. 

'Akkhikhn, -ghn, -gkn, -g&n 

o 

IU. Dir. 

’AkkhimSn 

Loc. Dir. 

'Akkhitiran, -diran, -diran, -diran 

o 

Rel. Dir. 

'AkkhipAtian 

Pro. 

(2) Adjeetives. 

'Akkhitikre 


(a) 'rora (masc.) “good” 


Sg. 

Nom. ‘rora 

Aec. „ 

Ag. and other oblique eases 
Voc. Sg. 'rofra 


Pi. 

•rore 

99 

Sg. and PI. 
■rore 

PI. ‘rojrio 
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( b ) f rori (fem.) “good” 
Sg. 

'rori 

Sg. and PL 

'roria 


Nom. 

Ag. and other! 
oblique eases * 


PI. 

’roria 


Voe. 


Sg ‘rorie PI. 'roria 


(3) Pronouns. 


(a) AS 

“I” 



Singular 

PJural 

Nom. 

An 

k 

Ace. 

X 

X 

Ag. 

mi 

ae 

1 nstr. 

mi-sgi 

as§r 

Dat. 

mian 

fin 

den. 

mkra 

am 

Abl. 

mika, -ga, -ga, -ga 

Ska, -ga, -ga, *ga 
0 


Note, mi and S remain unchanged in the succeeding eases. 


(&) tu “thou”. 



Singular 

Nom. 

tu 

Ace. 

X 

Ag. 

Jtul (Rajput and Megh) 

HI (Thakkur) 

1 nstr. 

(tui s§i (Rajput- Megh) 

(tl Sfl (Thakkur) 

Dat. 

i*tuian (Rajput and Megh) 
Hian (Thakkur) 

Gen. 

tdra 

Abl. 

"tulka (Rajput) 
tulga (Megh) 

,t|ga (Thakkur) 


PJural 

tu (masc.) tua (fem.) 

x 


m 

tua s$i 
tukn 

ftura (Megh-Thakkur) 
ito'hora ( Rajput) 

tudka, -ga, -ga, -ga 


Note, tulj ti and tua remain unchanged in the succeeding 
cases. 
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(c) 1 “this” (Rajput) 



Masculine. 




Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

! 

in 

Aec. 

// 

'ma 

Ag. 

'mi 

? m§ 

Instr. 

*is§S 

'inas|i 

Dat. 

ijan 

’inhan 

Gen. 

ijgrci 

m'hara 

Abl. 

'ika 

inSkd. 

Note, i and 'in& remain unchanged in the succeeding eases 


Singular Plural 

l 'ma 

// // 

'jnia The rest as in masc. pi. 

ias|i 
ion 
i&ra 
iaka 

Note, ia remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

(d) e “this” (Thakkur) 

Masculine. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

e 

§n 

Ace. 

ff 

'gncL 

Ag. 

'§ ni 

'§ne 

Instr. 

bs§i 

’§nos§i 

Dat. 

ban 

•§nan 

Gen. 

bra. 

§n'hara 

Abl. 

bga 

‘§naga 


Note, e and '§n& remain unchanged in the succeeding cases. 


Feminine. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

Ag. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Gen. 

Abl. 
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Feminine. 




Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

e 

'§nli 

Acc. 

// 

// 

Ag. 

•§nia 1 

rhe rest as in masc. pi, 

Instr. 

bas§I 


Dat. 

ban 


Gen. 

bra 


Abl. 

baga 


Note, b€i remains unchanged in the succeeding eases. 

(e) fi'‘that” 

(Rajput) 


Masculine. “ 

he or it” (distant but visible) 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

u 

un 

Acc. 

// 

*un& 

Ag. 

'uni 

'un§ 

Instr. 

'us§i 

'unasgi 

Dat. 

uwan 

u'nhan 

Gen. 

uwdra 

u'nhara 

Abl. 

'uka 

'urtaka 

Note, u and 

'una remain unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

Feminine. “ 

she” (distant but visible) 

• 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 


'un& 

Al.cc. 

» 

99 

Ag. 

'unia 

The rest as in masc. pi. 

Instr. 

uas§i 


Dat. 

uwan 


Gen. 

uw&ra 


Abl. 

uaka 



Note, fla remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 
(f) tb ( Megh-'J'hakkur ) t| (Rajput). 



Masculine. 


“he** (dislant and invisible). 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

te, t§ 

t§n 

Aee. 

99 99 

» 

Ag. 

'tgni 

't§n§ 

Instr. 

tesgi 

'tgnSsgl 

Dat. 

(Thakkur) teanl 
(Rajput) teant 

ftgnan (Thakkur). 

♦tgn'han (Rajput) (Thakkur) 

Gen. 

(Thakkur) tera ) 
(Rajput) ti'hara » 

r'tgnra (Thakkur) 
I'tgn'hara (Rajput) 

Abl 

teg.a (Thakkur) 1 
teka (Rajput) > 

j'tgndga (Thakkur). 
1'tgudka (Rajput) ' 


Note, tb and 'tgnd remain unchanged in the succeeding 
eases. 

Feminine, “she” (distant and invisible). 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Ag. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Gen. 


Singular 
te (Thakkur) j 

tS (Rajput) ) 

99 

'tgnia 

tfeasgi 

tj<*n (Thakkur) » 
than (Rajput) i 

tbra (Thabkur) t 

ti 'li n rrt fRainnt.W 


Plural 

'tgud 


99 


The rest as in Mase. PI. 


Abl. 


ti'hara (Rajput) J 
tbaga (Thakkur) l 
tbaka (Rajput) > 

Note, tba remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 
The Relative Pronoun y>h (Megh-Thakkur) 

£§ (Rajput) “who” 

is si milarly declined. 

.( 0 ) kuij “who?” 

Singular. Plural, 

kuni kun 


Nona. 
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Instr. 

kbsfi 

'k§nas§i 

Dat. 

keau (Thakkur) i 

'k§nan (Thakkur) 


kean (Rajput) / 

k§'nan (Rajput) 

Gen, 

kbro. (Thakkur) ) 
ki'hura (Rajput) * 

'kgnra (Thakkur) . 
'kgnhara (Rajput) f 


Abl. 

kbga (Thakkur) , 
keka (Rajput) f- 

/ ! k§nag.a (Thakkur) 


\'k§n§,ka (liajput) 

Note, kb 

eases. 

and 'ken& remain unchanged in the succeeding 

Feminine. 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

kun 

kun 

Ace. 

X 

X 

Ag. 

’kgnia. 

The rest as in masc, PI. 

Tnstr. 

kbasfi 


Dat. 

kban 



Ren. kera (Thakkur \ 

ki’hara (Rajput) • 

Abl. kbag.a (Thakkur) i 

kbttka (Rajput) f 

Note, kbtt remains unchanged in the succeeding eases. 

II. Conjugation. 

1. Present Indefinite Tense 
(a) Verb Substantive. 


Singular 

1. *§sa 

2. ‘§si, '§si, 'isi 

3. 'ese 

(b) 'bhctoa “to become” 

Plural 

•§su 

‘?sa 

'#su 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Mase. 

Rem. 

1. 'bhota 

•bhoti 

‘bhote 

'bhotia ‘bh6t/a 
( Megh-Thakkur). 

2. » 

79 

)S 

39 

3. ti 



93 
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(0 

•kbana 

“to eat’ 


Singular 


Mase. 

Pem. 

1. 

‘khata 

•khati 

2. 


99 

3. 


99 

(d) ‘mAraa “to die 


Singular 


Mase. 

Pem. 

1. 

•inArta 

•mArti 

2. 

99 

99 

3. 

99 

99 

(ef 'bonna ‘ 

‘to say’ 


Singular 


Mase, 

Pem. 

1. 

•bottd 

■botti 

2. 

99 

99 

3. 

99 

99 


(/) 'sAnna (auxiliary) “to finish. 
Singular 
Mase. Pem. 

1. ‘sAtta 'sAtti 

(Rajput Thakkur) 

•fihAnta (Megh) '/shAuti 
>» » 

"■ >5 H 

(g) 'k§nud “to do” 

Singular 
Mase, Pem. 

1. ! k§tta (Raj) ‘k§tti (Raj) 
*g§tta (M-Th) 'g$tti (M.-Th.) 

» 

« >» 


Plural 

Mase. Pem. 

•khate khatia, 'khat ; a 
(Megh-Thakkur) 

>» H )» 

99 99 39 

Plural 
Mase. Pem. 

'mArte 'mArtia mart, a 

» »> w 

» »> j> 

Plural 
Mase. Fem. 

'botte 'bottia ■ •Bottjd. 

” » 

99 99 99 

or to be able” 

Plural 
Mase. Pem. 

'sAtte 'sAttia, SAtta 

"filiAute 'jeHAnta 

» >» 

•» »» 

Plural 

Mase. Pem. 
*k§tte (Raj) 'k§ttia (Raj) 
•g§tte (M-Th) *g§tt,a 
(M-Jh.) 

** >* 

»* >> 
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(h) gXphna “to go” 
Singular 



Mase. 

Fern. 

1 . 

g&ta 

gftti 

2. 

99 


3. 

99 

99 

(0 

! §Bhna “to come 


Singular 


Mase. 

Fern. 

1 . 

•etha 

•ethi 

2. 

99 


3. 

99 

99 


(2) Past Indefinite Tense. 
Past Participle on P. 473. 


Plural 


Mase. 

Fem. 


ghte 

gcltia, 

ght,a 

99 

99 

*5 

99 

99 

99 


Plural 

Mase. Fern. 

'ethe ‘ethia, eth^a 

99 99 99 

» 9J yj 

For this Tense see lists under 


(3) Subjunctive (Present) 


(us) 'bhona “to be” 
Singular 

1 . bhoa 

2. bh6i 

3. bboe 

(b) ’khana “ to eat ”. 
Singular. 

1. kha 

2. kh§i 

3. khfte 


Plural 

bhou 

bbba 

bhou (Raj.) 
bhon (Th.) 
bhdtorbhoth (M) 


Plural. 

khAu 

khh 

khAu (Raj.) 
khan (Th.) 
khat orkhSth (M) 


1. In these abbreviations, M stands for “Megh,” Th. for 
“Thakkur" 

f T 
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(c) 'mArna “ to die ” 


Singular. 

Plural. 

*mAr5 

mXrii 

mXrf 

mXro. 

•mAre 

mAru 

(d) 'bonna “ to speak ”. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

♦bona 

bdllu 

bsni 

bdUa 

♦boUe 

bdllu 

( e ) 'sAnnd “to finish, or to be able 

(*) Rajput : — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

i. sa 

sXu 

2. s§S 

sa 

3. sue 

SAu 

(«) Megh: — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

i. ieba 

jBbAfi 

2. £h$f 

fiha 

3. jebde 

jehAnt 

(«*) Thakkur 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 'sAya 

sApu 

2. sA*I 

sApu 

3. *SAre 

sApu 

(/) r k$nna “ to do 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. *k§ra (Raj.) 

'k^ru (Raj.) 

•g§ra ( M.-Th 

*g§ru (M.-Th.) 

2. I k§ri (Raj.) 

'k§ra (Raj.) 

•ggri (M.-Th.) 

*g§ ra (M.-Th). 

3. *k$re (Raj.) 

'k§ru (Raj.) 

•g§re (M.-Th.) 

♦k^nn or g$nn (M -Th.) 
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( g ) gAjshna “ to go 
(*) Rajput:— 
Singular. 

Plural. 


3 . 'gAccha 

'gAfifihu 


2. 'gAfighl 

‘gACfiha 


3. ‘gAgjshe 

'gAfifihu 


(») Megh:— 

Same as above, except 

that ch corresponds to ah, as 'gACchd 

etc. 

(**») Thakkur: — 
Singular. 

Plural. 


1. g& 

gX« 


2. gai 

gh 


3. gde 

gdn 


In Megh speech eh corresponds to this ah, as ‘Sceha etc. 


4. Future Tense. 

(a) ‘bhona “to be” 
Singular 

Plural 


Mase. Fem. 

Mase. Fem. 

1. 

bhona bhoni 

bhdne bhdni,a bhon,a 

2. 

bhdla bhdli 

bhole bholia, bholya 

3. 

99 99 

)l M »» 


(&) 'khana “to eat” 
Singular 

Plural 


Masc. Fem, 

Masc. Fem. 

1. 

kh&na khdni 

khdne (Raj.) khdnia (Raj.) 

2. 

khdla khdli 

khdune (M.-Th.) khdun,a (M.-Th.) 
khdle khdlia, khdljQ 

3. 

» » 

>> »» » 


(c) 'mAxna “to die” 
Singular 

Plural 


Mase. Fem. 

Mase. Fem. 

1. 

mArna mArni 

mArne (Raj ) mAmia (Raj.) 



mArnuS (M-Th.) mAm^uid (M.-Th.) 



Cl CO 
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. mArla mArli 


mArle mArlia, mAria 


») 

( d ) *bonna “to speak" 
Singular 

M asc. Fern. 

1 bdnna bdnni 

2. bolla (Raj.) bdlli 
bdlla (M.-Tn ) bdlli 

3. J, )) 

( e ) 'sAnna “to finish, i 
(i) Rajput: — 

Singular 
M asc. Fem. 

1. sAnna sAnni 

2. sAlia sAlli 

3. » » 

(it) Megh: — 

Singular 
Mase. Fem. 

1. ehAnna chAnni 

2. cbAlla chAUi 

3. „ ,, 

{hi ) Thakkur : — 

Same as above, exeept 

(/) 'kgnna “to do” 
Singular 
Masc. Fem. 

1. k§nna k|uni 

2. k|rla (Raj.l k|rli 
k§lla (M.-'J’h.) k|m 

79 

( 9 ) gAjshua “to go” 


» »> » 


Plural 

Masc. 

Fem. 

sAnne 

sAnnia 

sAlle 

sAllia 


3 ? 

Plural 

Masc. 

Fem. 

chAnne 

chAnn ; uia 

ehAlle 

chAllja 

3 > 

19 


Plural 


Mase. 

Fem. 

kgnne 

k|nnia (Raj.) 


k§nn ; uia (M.-Th ) 

k§rle 

k§rlia (Raj) 

k§lle 

k|ll ; a (M.-Th.) 


99 


that s corresponds to ®h. 


Plural 
VI asc. Fem 

bonne (Raj.) bonmia (Raj.) 
bonnug (M.-Th.) bdnipuia (M.-Th.) 
bdllle (Raj.) bdllia (Raj) 
bdUe (M.-Th ) bdll,a (M.-Th.) 

>■> » 
be able” 


3. 
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(*) Rajput: — 
Singular 
Masc. Pena. 

1. gAchim g/ushni 

2. gAjehla gAnhli 

t? 

*'• Jf >5 

(«) Megh: — 


Plural 

Masc. Fem. 
gAehne gAchnia 
gAfihle gAnhlia 

J5 


Same as above, except that ch corresponds to gh, and tht 
fem. 1st person plural is 'gAcchiijia. 


(in) Thakkur:— 

Singular 
Masc. Fem . 

1. g&na gani 

2. gclla gdH 


Plural. 

Masc. Fem. 
gXune gdnia 
sale gdlia 

5> 5> 


(h) 'gchna “to come" 

(i) Rajput Thakkur;— 

Singular 
Masc. Fem. 

1 . 'gghna ‘gghni 

2. •giehla 'gfihli 

3. j, » 

(it) Megh: — 


(5) Imperative Mood. 

(a) Present Imperative. 

Singular 


“eat" fchd 

“drink" pi 

“be” bho 

“come” Ai 


Plural 

Mase. Fem. 

’gfihne 'gchnia 

'gehle ‘gjehlia 


to /eh, and the 1st. 


Plural 

kha 

pia 

bhda 

•Qfifiha (Raj.-Th.) 
'gcehtt (M). 


Some as above, except that eh corresponds 
pers. fem. pi. is 'gchn^uxa. 
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“go” 

gd 

gXeehd (Raj.-Th)- 
gXcchd (M). 

“say” 

bon 

bdlld 


“give ’ ’ 

dfe 

dea (Raj.-Th.) 
dja (M). 

“beat” 

mar 

radra 


(used with de-“give”) 


“sit* ’ 

bij 

•bijja 


“start” 

ca! 

cXla 


(&) Future Imperative. 




Singular 

PJural. 

“eat (iu future) ” 

kbXijd 

khXija 

"drink „ 

99 

•pijd 

Pija 

“become „ 

79 

bholja 

bhoija 

“come ,, 

99 

"gchia 

'Sjehia (M. «§chia) 

‘*go „ 

99 

•gAchia 

'gAchia (M. 'gAchja) 

“say „ 

97 

bdllid 

bdllia 

“wash „ 

99 

dhdid 

dhdia 

“give „ 

99 

dgid 

d§ia 

“beat „ 

97 

mdrai 

maria 

“sit ,, 

99 

bxJJia 

bijjia 

“start „ 

99 

cXllia 

cXllia 

(c) 1 mportunative Imperative. 



Singular 


“just eat* ' 

khgi (Raj), khAi (M.- 

-Th.) 

“ „ drink** 

pie 



“ ,, beeome** 

bhol 



“ „ come’* 

*§bM (M'gchl) 


“ „ go** 

‘gACchi (M'gAcchf) 


“just say** 


Singular 



bdin 


“ ,, wash” 


dhol 


“ „ give” 


d§I 


« „ beat” 


mdrl 


« „ at” 


bIJJI 


“ „ start” 


cXIl 
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To indicate the plural, the plural of the future Imperative 
is used, as kfcXijo, pij& etc. 

(6) (Absolute) Passive Voiee. 

'khiASana “to be eaten” 


(a) Present Indef. Tense 


Singular 
Masc. Fein. 

1. khA66ta 'khAoSti 


2 . 

3. 

(&) 


99 


*9 


99 99 

Past Indef. Tense 


Singular 
Masc. Fern. 

khAuwa khAflwi 


Plural 

Mase. Fem. 

•khASSte 'khAootia 


99 

>9 99 


Plural 

Mase. Fem. 

khAHwe khAflwia 


(c) Subjunctive 

Singular 

1 . khAuwS, 

2. khAuwoi 

3 khAuw^e 


Plural 


khAUwSu 

khAUwa 


or 


khAUwdu (Raj) 
khAuwtjn (Th) 


khAuwot i , . 

khAUWoth H ' 


(d) Future Tense 
Singular 
Masc. fem, 

1 . khAuwdna kUAuwoni 

2. khAUwola khAUWoli 


Plural 

JM asc. fem. 

khAuwdne khAuwonia 
khAUWole khAUwdlia 

3 > »» 


Vocabularies. 

General features of vocabulary have been n^ted above (p. 5). 
An alphabetical list of words found by me exclusively in Rudhart 
is given below. In the allied KhaSali dialects these words either 
do not appear at all, or occur in a different phonetic form. 
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'Abbu, m., sear (of wound), 
achbehka, adj., naughty. 

adbittba, m., a “half-empty” vessel, a vessel not full. 

AkkdQ, f., a pieee of land set apart for public good, in honour 
of the dead. 

'AggrSbAkhja, adv., in front. 

Agrona patdna, adv., before and behind. 

'Agru, adv., further. 

•Agre. adv., a little further. 

'Agrian sidda, adj., horizontal (front-side). 

*Antran, adv., inwards. 

An'gal, m. f., large wasp. 

Aogudi, interj., shout in addressing a dog. 

’Appnebhdta, adj., voluntary, without permnsior. 
star, m., Sunday, 
otborja, m., sleet. 

'Auli, f., the cawing of a crow, 
ddhoi, m. f., a tenant. 

&Khu, m , tear (from the eyes). 

eJi, f., (1) egg (2) young one of honey-bee. 

•bAdlir, f., cloud. 

ba'fihorna » to unplait or comb the hair, 
or ba'cborna f* 

baher, adv., outside. 

•bAqguri, f., small tool for weeding or digging purposes. 
•bAori, f., sown land. 

•bAttmargu, m. f., traveller. 
batnAor ‘phirna, to wander. 
batkd.ru, m., chisel. 

'bAtru, m., a thick- featured, clumsy-looking man. 

biboi, f., a kind of grass used in rope-making. 

bdkhri, f., a cow within five or six months after ealving. 

•barothoria, adv., in turn. 

bars, m.f., a responsible guardian, 

b^iiij f. T sister. 
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bei, f., creases in feet, due to cold etc. 
bbkhna, to be arrogantly aloof, 
bbla, m., adze. 
bhAlI, f., cattle’s dewlap. 

bhA&r, f., wave, undulation on surface of water. 

•bhAorri, f., eorns on feet. 

■bhAOtbe, m. pi., a kind of pulse; Hindi moth.. 

•bhAra, adv., just now. 

bhdru, m., a wooden instrument to crush elods of earth, 
therein, adv., outwards, outside, 
bliokk, f., sound of giving a blow (fisti cuff). 
bhrXbbu, m., the brown bear. 

•bhr&eu, m., gums of teeth. 

'bhukna, adj. f hungry. 

•bhun^leri lAtth, f. t rainbow. 

bhurkli, f., N, of a small bird with a lovely voiee. 

bhur?, m., bireh-tree. 

•bhurdu, m., small stray threads of wool projecting from 
badly woven or old cloth, 
bhutliid., m., Bhadarwah. 
bhd, m , straw of wheat, 
bidl, f , early part of night, 
bihdlti, m. f., an agnatic relation. 
br|bt, m., Thursday, 
bu'/shoma, to pout the lips, 
buchorna, to unplait the hair. 

•cera, adj., wide. 

•cerar, m., width. 

Che, inter, pron., what ? 

*ch§kkna, to mince. 

‘chittu, m., terror, fright. 

‘cholni (fiha (whey) ) to ehurn. 

‘cindu, m., pinching with fingers. 

'cruri, f., continuous but gentle triekling or oozing o 
water. 
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cu’ruru, m., a perennial spring, 
cux'thor, m., a wound. 

•cAmna, to be absorbed through the pores of the soil (said of 
water.) 

jeothiindla, adj., said of a carping, sareastie and inconsiderate 
person. 

gap, m., N. of a tree, Alnus nitida. 

'fieiltt, adj., brown- haired. 

'fihAlfihAppol, m., sound of washing the feet with water. 
VshAl^nct, to be paralysed with fear. 

VshAnna (megh), to finish, to be able, to put. 

‘jsh&tu, no., an apple of the smallest variety. 

•jshelru, m., kid. 

phuhnate 'deni, to bring down ripe fruits by beating the tree 
with long sticks from below, 
fiikhlgna, to be angry, 
fifin'tdl, m., a mis-chievous person, 
po * , f., the apple-tree. 

pSgarsath* m- f., an emaciated person with a little flesh on. 
fiuat or cuct$h, m., a kind of solid (not hollow) bamboo, 
pu'baxe, adv., around, 
pubbu, m., ventilator on roof. 
ddd§ia, m., sister’s husband 
dbna , *dj., right, 
dem , m., sheep and goat in general. 
dhak eTc, adj. or adv., a little, 
dho'mana, m., orphan. 

'dbrcqma, to pluck out, uproot. 

•doppha, m., crust of pine- wood cut with hatchet, before it is 
sawed. 

du|DQda> m., holy water in a Yajfia. 
m., precipice. 

<dAqgi, f., bench-like wooden cot in shepherd’s hut. 

'dArjna, to annoy, as a splinter in the eye. 
dhAndflar, m., collected refuse of a whole village. 



(JOmblii, m., a small pool, 
fk'mukkha, adj., constant. 

'§nde, adv., in this way. 

§nna, adj., of this sort, 
fern, f., anvil, 
gdlola, m., grain, 
gon^oli, f., gourd. 

gorola, m., pimples on the face during puberty. 

gorrona, to grunt forcibly. 

gAOp, m , a cow- pen within an inhabited house. 

galb, m., an instrument to make bullets with. 

g§l, f., a long footstep. 

gfer, m., provisions for a journey. 

'ghAduri, f., a field once ploughed. 
ghAm'rAora, adj., distracted. 

*ghatia, f., lengthy songs, 
ghir'phindli, f-, whirlwind. 

’ghrela, m., saliva trickling down in slobbering, 
ghrittfh, f. span (of hand), 
ghrojij, f., crease on cloth, 
ghruji'jhema, (trans), to crumple. 

'ghrujijhona (intrans), to erumple. 
ghuli'ana, to dissolve. 
giAu or gj§u, village, 
gi'hati, one who grinds eorn. 
gd'tJcuQia, to pass dung. 

•gronu, m., goat’s gout. 

'grecci, f., a narrow and deep way, a gorge, 

'greri, f., sparrow. 

gudlto, m., the end-pillar to whieh the frontal beam of a 
cow-pen is fitted. 

guar, f., a cow-shed not within a house (cf. gAup) but at some 
distance. 

•gulghulti, f., a sumptuous meal with a large number of dishes, 
gui^dopi, f ., uleer. 
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gujrlsoul, f., a bird black like the cuckoo, with a yellowish 
beak. 

hAlbal, f-, belladona. 

'hAlkher, f„ a joint ploughing on the part of many persons 
with their own ploughs, without any 
expectation of remuneration. 
hA6s, m., a flood. 

hAdskra» m., shouting to scare away birds or animals. 

•haphu, ni., opium, 
han, adv., yet. 

'hori'Agfian, adv. next year, 
huru'ai, f., a flood. 

I’dhera, adj., (made) of this thing. 

•idicin, adv., to this side 
japh&kh, adj., quarrelsome. 

•kAbbna, to abscond, to run away quietly. 

kakraj, f., N. of a grey-coloured ravenous bird with a long 
tail. 

kalatar, adj., arrogant, obstinate. 
kAn'bubbi, f., ear-hole. 

%Aj^da, m., a dilapidated house. 

'kApra, adj, variegated, with a dark ground (spoken of 
eattle or dog), 
karer, f., intense exertion. 
kAuhar, m., a large growth of olive trees. 

•kabji, f., a kind of fern. 

’kSdu, m., bran (of wheat). 

•kagi, f., comb. 

ka'got, m,, the common lizard. 

'kaxndhenieri gfel, f., milky way. 
kgtan, adv., why? 
ker. f., backbone. 
khfclfU, m., a hide skin. 

*khAficOa, adv., upwards. 

khA fk, m., N. of a tree : Celt us Australus. 
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kharon sidda, adj., vertical. 

'kharka, adj., new. 

khjep, f., immigration to a foreign land for business. 

•khreru, m., descending water. 

khrer, f., bruise due to a splinter ete. 

khrbru, m., foot-disease among cattle, sheep and goats. 

•khrsjri, adj., standing. 

'khrippi, f«j a precipiee with small projecting stones to 
climb through. 

khupd, m., the pole or peg to which an animal is tied, 
khu'rala, m., severe hunger. 

'kbuja, adv., willingly, of one’s own aeeord. 
kijt, f., small chip of wood, splinter. 

'kl§BU, m., slight loss of skin by a hurt, 
kokli'ana, to growl (as a bear does), 
kolna, to puli out by pecking. 

'krAppna, to keep chewing or eat:ng something all the 
day long. 

'krAt$oa (dAnt), to gnash (the teeth), 
krgp'lat, f., long-winded talk. 

‘kreri, f., eoarae wool, 
ku'bhesta, adj., (1) naughty. 

(2) pandering to the lewd tastes of other 
people by obseene poems and stories. 
ku'Lvkkar, adj., stiff-necked, 
kulu'hal, f. oil-press. 

'kunjha, Pron., which or who (of the many) 1 
'kujQgli, f., cleaned wool. 
lApp l deni, to fire, to heat by firing. 

'lA^ru, m., that part of the pole of a palanquin which is 
put upon the shoulder. 

'l&ohona, to appear. 

Kith, f , waste of time and trouble, 
le'rat. adj., habitually whining (child,), 
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letar, f., sand. 

‘likur, m., a species of fern, 
lirjuni, f., tail of sheep or goat. 

lota, adj. emaeiated (owing to siekness etc.) and destitute 
of hair. 

'lOAkku, m., axe. 

•mAudham, f., churning-stick. 

'mAonu, m. small barrier or embankment in cultivated fields. 
‘mAjpji, interj. shout for addressing a eat. “O cat!” 

'mfida, m., Maha Deva. 

mini, m,, spruce (a species of oak). 

mdruhap, m., a large growth of oak-trees in a place, 
met, m„ oraeular or astrological ascertainment of some 
event. 

met 'herna, to try to ascertain an event astrologically etc. 

min a, m., month. 

ml&ga, m, blindness. 

mler, m., a twist in a rope, thread etc. 

‘xnocchna, to trim a lamp, 
mdkpi, f., any avowed thing. 

■mommra, m,, eyebrow of cattle, 
muteaki, f., smacking of the lips, 
mujddder, f., the hole of a rat or of an ant. 

‘mupa, f. pi., a frown. 

'nadi, f., a kind of amulet. 

‘nawa, adj., new. 

'nili J§bal, f., perfect verdure. 

'mndroy, m., the first day of the marriage ceremony, in 
which the parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom give a dinner in their respective 
homes to their friends. 

m'sphukkhu, m., a carping, sarcastic and inconsiderate 
person. 

nitl9na» to be filtered. 
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o’cat, f., jeering, ridicule. 

’oddna, to roof a house, 
oja, m., a sigh. 

pacokfU, m., pinehing with the whole hand, 
palttli, f., straw of paddy. 
pa'lS^na, to coax or cajole a person. 

'pAlc9na fighting, with loud noise, of dogs or cats with eaeh 
other. 

•pAlkra, m., a halter of willow put round the neck of cattle. 

•pAlkru, m., puppy. 

polott, m., changing sides in sleep. 

•pAne, m. pi , bundles of reaped paddy, 
po'trija, m., father's brother. 

•pAtra, adv. a little behind. 

•pAtrian sidda, adj., horizo-.tal (backward). 

potAkkha, adj , large-eyed. 

pAtth, f., female kid. 

pa, eonj., but. 

pa'lania, m., a foster-child. 

para, m , a kind of wild goat, with a brownish eolour. 
•pathar, f., a line of reaped paddy before bundling. 

•pgdakh, f., black strawberry. 

ndll-stone. 

•peri, f., foot print, 
fperjau, m., a staircase of stone. 

'petabhurQi, f., pregnant. 

•petberagi m. f-> a glutton. 

•phAnkna, to become hot (said of water only). 

•phedtfa, m., a bullock, one of whose horns turns to the right 
and the other to the left. 

•phindli, f., whirlwind. 

•phitkna, to be begone (contemptuous), 
phi, f., wooden shovel to remove snow, 
pho'kema, to lighten (in weight). 
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pletQna, to writhe with spasms. 

’poecru, m. f., a grasping person. 

po'phao, m., ‘'sacred day” — the ceremony in connection with 
ploughing on the first day. 

•pojijru, m., talon on claw of a bird 

'poru, m., an inseet whieh attacks the various pulses. 

potct, m., small wooden plate through which the axle of a 
spinning-wheel passes. 

•potu, m., tip of finger, 
pu'neraa, to strain a liquid. 

putaokfrra, N. of a yajna for rain. Lambs are killed in it. 
‘pun ^ wol, f., throat disease among cattle, 
re, f., a species of fir-tree. 

rheo, m., N. of a large tree with small leaves and rather weak 
wood. 

sAm'rdna, to ooze spontaneously (said of water). 

sAndar, m., tool. 

sAotha, adj., slow. 

saplojB, m., slough of serpent. 

s<10, f., whitish mildew in rainy season. 

satia, f , (1) the star Areturus (svatl) 

(2) the week from the 13th of Har to the 20th of Har. 
se, f., a shave. 

sgkl postposition, “up to”, oJaoj s§k 
or sikf “up to Asuj”. 

■sekla, adj., full of gravel or sand. 

'sl^na, to sprinkle. 

'slhar, m., in tilling, the first line of furrow. 

‘sila, m., ear of corn. 

•sithuri, f., a field twice ploughed, 
so, m., delivery (cattle’s), 
sor, f., ice. 

'subna, m., dream. 
su'kAllo, adj., easy. 
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su'pAtt, adv., well-done! (ironical), used with some verb, as 
•fcfnna “to do”. 

surrQna, to be of stunted development. 

‘sural, m. pi., hog’s hair. 

'/Ammabali, f., a shoe used during the season of snow. It 
keeps tight. 

•JaJJu, f., mother-in-law. 

jAtthor, m., a small iron bar attached to the wooden post of a 
flour-mill. 

‘J&kli, f., a kind of elay. 

Jdl, m , a small rice-field. 

Jd'mao, m., a weed which injures the paddy crop. 

J§il, m„ the “hedge-hog pig”. A pig like animal with prick- 
les or spines. 

J$in, f., the kite (bird). 

'Jfplabar, f., nonsensical talk. 

(JSkhura) "1 panting with the tongue eoming out (said 
>, adj. 

(or) 'Jgkhura j of a dog). 

‘Jeli, f., bran (of maize). 

Jiph I 

f., foam. 

or Jgph J 

'Jmthuli, f., the prickles or spines of a hedge-hog pig (vide 

JSil). 

'Jina, used in the impersonal phrase, 'fine 'lAora “it snows.” 
Jotti, f., a small hole. 

Ju'kar no., vegetable-field. 

'.fundi, f., kiss. 

•Jutru, m., waste kernel of maize, after removal of grain. 

'tAntu, m., chips of pine- wood used as torch. 

'tfnde, adv., in that way. 
trAijg 'deni, to stitch, 
trbthna, to stumble. 

‘trirna, to be rent. 
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•troppna, to tatoo. 

»tu Xjga, m., N. of a tree, a species of Cormus. 
tAdd, f., log of wood burnt in forest 
tXndHoli, f., stem of a flower. 
tAOr, f„ tail of dog or bear, 

■tAplQna, to err. 

'tApru, m., hut. 

tdia, m., bars in the lettiee-work constituting the front of 
a eow-pen. 

'tallia mullia, f. pi., rags. 

'tetrana, to cry in pain (said of a goat). 

'thalQna, to be arranged. 

'thorku, m. f. tale-bearer. 

tigrona, (bat) wind coming from above. 

'tipQu, m., stye (in the eye). 
tipjgEri, f., lullby. 

toqna, m., leg of sheep or goat (below the knee) . 

'tumbi, f., vexation, annoyance, 
u'dng, m. f. a very tall person. 
u'dEera, adj., (made) of that thing. 
ugBa'rona, to be opened, 
u'hakna, to bray. 

'u'khor (uniform stress on both syllables), m., walnut. 

u'lAqgre khane, to walk unsteadily, as a drunkard, a very old 
person, or a ehild does. 
uniAd, m., sexual appetite in a goat. 

u'prAnt, adv., beginning from, e. g. ’A^akau'prAnt * from 
to-day’. 

•umi, f., lamb (female) 

‘umu, m., lamb (male). 
usOqgar, m,, close weather, 
utonera, adj., belonging to that side. 

u*trna, (1) to fall (spoken of hair : dandruff). 

(2) to be slightly removed (said of skin). 
u'$umpra, adj., reelining. 
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u£dl, m,, handful. 

hrni, f. sewing by stitehing two separate pieces of cloth. 

'wala, m , udder of cattle. 

£A-Q, adv. at first. 

^Auger, m. i , a person on w 7 hose shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility of a business rests. 

£&nu, m., knee. 

'^hAlniAl, m., dusk, evening time. 

'^hArno, to be lost. 

$hd£dl, m., tattered and wretched garment. 

^hu'lat, m. f., a lazy, sleepy person. 

'^hulnel, f,, time for sleep. 

^huqg, f., tangled hair owing to being uncombed. 

'^u^horna, to awaken a person by shaking his arms. 

TEXTS. 

I. Story of the North wind and the sun. 

(a) Megh — Thakkur version 

bat te di'hara 

bat to di'hara ha ‘gAlladir 'Larne 'lAore thie, ke a dulo md 
'kunjha 'jorabala '§se. '§trema u'nala kot 'laita gkk 'bAttmargu 

ut6na a. 'tend duio md § Jart 'bAni ki yk 'Agri bAtt'marguara 
kot khdl: Id, tb 'jorabala bhola. tedir bat 'jorasi 'cAlne l lAga, 
pd $§khan bat 'jorasi 'calne 'lAga, tgkhan te 'bAttmargu 
’Apna kot 'Apni 'jmdusi 'bherne lAga. bat phjr fiiAti go, 
'phiri di'hara 'jorasi 'mssa. 'phiri 't§ni bAtt'margue tAola 
kot khdlli 'sAra (Megh fiha). e'dherekrde ‘bata 'roAnna pea 
ke §> dulo md di'hara 'jorabala '§s-e. 

Note .- — There is no word for any direction (as “North”) in 
most of these dialects. 



(&) Rajput version. 


bat te di'hara 

bdt ts di'hara ea 'gMlatir Iai ne 'lAgure tie, ke a duio ma 
'kun^ina '^orabala §s e. '§trem5 u'nala kot 'l§ita §kk 

'bAttmargu utBna a. 't§na duio m§, i jArt 'bAni ki $'e 'Agri 
bAtt'marguera kot khdkla, te 'zorabala bhdla. tetir bat 
*^oras§i 'oAlne 'Aga, pd '^gkhan bat '£oras-§I 'cAlne 'lAga 
tgkhan te bAtt'margu *Apna kot 'Apni 'jjndasgi 'bherne 
'lAga. bat phir 'hAtiga. ’phiri di'hara '^orasgi 'nissa. 'phiri 
•t§ni bAtt'margue tAola kot kholJi sa. e'dherekite 'bata 
mAtiTifl pea, ke & duio ma di'hara ‘^orabala '§se. 

II. The “ Prodigal Son ”. 

(a) Megh-Thakkur Version. 

•gkki manuere dui 'ir Atthe thie. 'mkre 'niAtthe 'Apne 'baviau 
•bolla, 'bava, ja'dastira ze 'hesa mara '§se, te mian dgi 's/qra 
(Meghfiha). edir 'tgni tera 'hesa 'bAnti 'sAra (Megh eha). 
'kbei di'hare-'pAtta e'mkra ‘mAttha ‘Apna 'sara kich 'gh.nita 

•kgci dur 'mulkhama 'eAliga. teri gaita (Megh 'gAcchita) 't§ni 
'Apni SAb dAoIat 'mAnde 'kAmmama berbad 'k§ri 'SAri (Megh 
ahai). zgkhsn tferi dAolet ‘mukki gei, te'mulkhama kal pea. 'phiri 

than 'tArjgi 'bhoue 'lAgi. te 'mulkhama ‘Asei 'bAste manuere 
'ghArama te nAoker bhoi ga. tere 'malke 'Apnia '^raija ma sur 
'came 'bhe?ia. s§n 'kadu sur ‘khatethie, tgn 'bApja 'khujjasi 
♦khata thia, ?,e mglte thie ta tb t§n bi 'ksci uai 'ditte. £§khen 
te'Apnjd 'ho Jam a a, te 'bonne 'lAga, mdre bavega ‘kgdre 'tAlba 
vale 'kame gson, '^gnaga 'bArja 'rottja gsen, te au 'bhukna nunie 
lAora. An 'klupa 'utthita 'Apne bavega ga (Megh 'gAccha) 
tbsi 'bonna, mi pon'mejrdga ta ‘kAne tuaga pap 'kgrura 'gse, au 
• hunjatdra 'mAttha bu'lanere laik uai rd- mian 'appu ga 
'tAlbavala 'kama 'rAkhi 'sAra (Megh cha). 
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tb 'khAfd 'uttha, ta 'Apne 'bavegdn ‘caIq, te hau dur thia, 
tbre 'bAbbe Id, tbre 'bAbban dXrd ai, te 'dAura, te si 'gAle 'lAggita 
'kokka 'ditta. tbre 'mAtthe tesi 'bolla, 'bava, mi pan'mejraga 

ta 'kAne tudga pap 'kgrura 'gse au 'hunjd tdra 'mAttha bu'lanere 
la ik iiai rd tere 'bAbbe 'Apne kamian 'bolla, khub 'rope 'tAlle 
Xnna, ban (Meghi jan ) luai 'sAra (Megh aha). bre 'hAtta 
Arj'guthi ta 'pera trAppar luai 'sAra(Megh jeha). gkk khnb 'bAdda. 

'bAccbu Xnna, te mdra, 'phiri 'geha dham khAu ta 'khuji mXnnu 
•kide e mdra 'mAttha 'mAri' gAora thia, 'phiri '^ita bhoi ga, e 
'ghAjji 'gAora thia, 'hunjd 'phiri mglli ga. td tgn 'khuji 'kgnne 
'lAge. 

tgkhan tbra ‘bAdda 'mAttha ‘Apne 'bAgre ma 'gAora thia. 
2§khan te a, ta 'ghAraga 'pu^a, 'tgni 'gitera 'kApe 'nAcnera 

(Megh 'jQAenera) 'rAola ‘Juna. 'tgni gkk 'Apna mdnu 'jAdda, 
tb 'puchne lAga, ki e cha gAll 'gse 'tgni tesi 'bolla, ki tdra bi ha 
‘Aora 'gse ta tore 'bave 'khub ‘fcAkra 'bAcchu 'marura *gse, 'kide 
te te 'ra^i ‘khuji mglli ga. ba 'gAlladjra te roj a, te bher ‘bijji 
ga. terekide tbra bAbb bher a, 'tgni tbre 'chAnde kie, 'tgni 'mAtthe 
Xpne 'babidn 'bolla, ki her, au ‘kgdre bXrjaga tori tbl ‘lAorasd 

'kgime, te tdra 'bollura ’kAdi nAi thia 'pArtura, td bi tl mdrekide 

'jjhglru bi nil thia 'marura. tgkhan e tdra 'mAttha a, *£gni 
tori ja'dast 'kAp jrja ga lu'tai 'sAri (.Megh nhai) ti terekide khub 
'tAkra 'bAcchu 'marura 'gse. tbre 'bAbbe tegn 'bolla, ki 'mAtthia 

tu bameja misi rdta, ^ekich mdra gse tatb tdra ‘gse; mdri 
•khuji ‘kgnni 'rori thi, 'kide e tdra bi'ha 'mAri 'gAora thia, A^'phiri 
'^Ita bhoi ga, ta 'ghAjji gAora, thia, 'hunjd 'phiri mPi ga. 

(6) Rajput version. 

'gfcki mdnuere dui 'mAtthe tie. 'nikre 'mAttha 'Apne 'bAbban 

•bolla, 'babd, ja'dastira 'hesa mdra 'gse t§ mian dgl sa. •kSssi 
di'hai e 'pAtta b'nikra 'mAttha 'Apna 'sara kich 'ghinita 'kgpi 
dur'mulkhamd 'cAliga. tgri 'gAjeahita ‘tgni 'Appi SAb dAOlat 
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'mAnde 'kAmma-ma barbad 'kgri sai. sgkhan ti'bari dAoIat 
•mukki gei, tb'mulriiama kal pea. 'phiri tian 'tAqgi ‘bhone *lAgi 

tg 'mulkhamd 'kgfii 'bAste manuere 'ghArama tg nAokar bho! ga. 

"s. 

ti'hare 'malke tg 'Apnia '^imiamd sur 'aarne 'bhe^a. $gn 'kddu 
sur 'khdte tie, tgn 'bAria 'khujia sgi 'khata tia, melte tie ta. 
tg tgn bi 'aSQi ngi 'ditte. £g.:haii te 'Apnia diojania a, tg 'bonne 
'lAga, mire 'bAbbaka 'kgtre 'tAlbavale 'kame 'gsu, '^gndka 
'baddia 'rot tia 'gsu, te Au 'bhukna 'mirne 'lAgura. An 'kbAra 
'utthita 'Apne 'bAbbaka 'gAc/shd, tg sgi ‘bonna, mi pan'mejraka 

ta 'kAne tudka pap 'kgrura 'gse. An 'hunia tbra 'mAttha 

bu'lanere laik ngi ra. mian 'appa ka 'tAlbavala 'kama 'rAkhisa. 

tl 'khAra 'ultha ta 'Apne 'bAbba-kdn 'cAla. tl hau dur tia 
ti'hare 'bAbbe la, ti’hare 'bAbban dArd ai, tg 'dAura, tg sgi <g A le 
lAggita '.fundi 'ditti. ti'hare Withe tg s-gi 'bolla, 'baba, mi 

pan'me Jraka te 'kAne tudka pap 'kgrura 'gs-e. a fi 'hunia tdra 
•mAttha bu'lanere laik ngi ra. ti'hare bAbbe 'Apne kamian 'bolla 
khub 'rore 'tAlle annd ean lu'gi sa. dhare 'hAtta Aq'guthi 
ta’pera trAppay lu'gi sa. gkk khub 'badda 'bAjghru annd tg 
mara 'phiri 'gcha dham khAfl ta'khuji mAnnu. 'kide I mara 
mAttha 'mAri 'gAoratia, '^Ita phiri bhoiga. i f $hAp i 'gAoratia 
•hunia 'ph.ri m$lli ga. td tgn 'khuji 'kgnne Uge. tgkhan ti'hara 
■bodda 'mAttha ’Apne 'bAgre md 'gAor a tia. *gkhan tg a 
to 'ghAraka 'pu^a, 'tgni 'gitera 'kApe 'nAjenera 'rAola 

*|una. 'tgni gkk 'Apna mdnu 'jAdda, t| 'puchne 'lAga, ki g cha 
gAll 'gse. 'tgni tgsgi 'bolla ki torn bhra 'Aora 'gse ta tdre «babe 
khub tAkra 'jAkkur 'marura 'gse, 'kide tg tg 'ra*i 'khuji m §lli 

ga. gagAUatira tg chApp a i, tg bher 'bijji ga . ti'harekite 
tihara bAbb bher a, 'tgni ti'hare 'chAnde kie. 'tgni 'mAtthe 
'Apne 'bAbban 'Lolla, ki her, Au 'kgtre bAriaka tdri tgl 'lAgurasd 

'kgnne, te tdra bolIur a 'k A di ngi tia 'pArtura. td bi tui 
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m&rekrte 'fih§lru bi n§i tia 'marura. £§khan i tdra 'mAttha a, 
'2§ni tori j&'dast 'kApjriaka lut§f sat, tui ti'hare kite khub 
•tAkra 'jAkkur 'marura '§se. ti'hare 'bAbbe tian 'bolla, ki 

•mAtthia, tu hameja mlsgi rata, kich mdra '§se ta te tora 
*§se; mdri 'khu.fi 'k§ani 'rori ti, 'kide i tora bhra 'mAri 'gAora 
tia, a$ 'phiri '$ita bhoi ga, ta '^hAri 'gAora tia, 'hunia 'phiri 
m§lli ga. 

Standard List of words and sentences in (High) Rudhari. 



English. 

High Rudhari. 

1. 

one 

§kk 

2. 

two 

dui 

3. 

three 

trae 

4, 

four 

caur 

5. 

five 

pAn.fi 

6. 

six 

Jd 

7. 

seven 

SAtt 

8. 

eight 

Atth 

9. 

nine 

nAO 

10. 

ten 

dAj 

11. 

twenty 

bi, bi 

12. 

fifty 

p§?d 

13. 

hundred 

Jau 

14. 

I 

AU 

15. 

of me 

mara 

16. 

mine 

mdrd 

17. 

we 

a. 

18. 

of us 

dra 

19. 

our 

dra 

20. 

thou 

tu 

21. 

of thee 

tdra 

22. 

thine 

tdra 

23. 

you 

tu 

24. 

of you 

jtura (Thakkur) 
tto'hara (Megh-Rajput) 
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English. 


High Rudhari. 


25. 

26. 

your 

he 

j tura (Thakkur) 
tto'hara (Megh-Rajput) 
,tb Megh- Thakkur) 

Itg (Rajput) 

(tbra (Thakkur) 
tti'hara (Megh-Rajput) 
/tbra (Thakkur) 
tti'haro. ( Megh-Rajput) 
t§n 

f't§nra (Thakkur) 
»t§n*hara' (Megh-Rajput) 
f't§nra (Thakkur) 
1t§n'har (Megh-Rajput) 

hAtt or hAtth 
per 

UAkk 

Akkh 

r'khakhra (Rajput) 
imfi (Megh-Thakkur) 

27. 

28. 

of him 

his 

29. 

30. 

they 

of them 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

their 

hand 

foot 

nose 

eye 

mouth 



37. 

tooth 

dant 

38. 

ear 

,kAnn 

39. 

hair 

kej 

40. 

head 

Jir 

41. 

tongue 

£ib 

42. 

belly 

pet 

43. 

back 

pitth 

44. 

iron 

Ida 

45. 

gold 

'sunna 

46. 

silver 

'cadi 

47. 

father 

rbava (one’s own) 

IbAbb (another’s) 

48. 

mother 

/'Mima (one’s own) 

*ma (another’s) 

49. 

brother 

/bi'ha (Megh-Thakkur) 
*bhra (Rajput) 

50. 

sister 

bbn 
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English. 

High Rudharl. 

51. 

man 

manu 

52. 

woman 

^onan 

53. 

wife 

an 

54. 

child 

•niAttha, 'mattha 

55. 

son 

putt or or "mAttha 

56. 

daughter 

rkui (one’s own) 

*‘kuri (another’s) 

57. 

slave 

*AOgi 

58. 

cultivator 

1 Jxmdur 

59 . 

shepherd 

pu’hal 

60 . 

God 

ponmesor 

61. 

Devil 

Jotan 

62. 

sun 

di%aro 

63. 

moon 

t'canni ( Megh-Thakkur) 
t'cadoni (Rajput) 

64. 

star 

‘tara 

65. 

fire 

A 99 

66. 

water 

•pani 

67. 

house 

ghAr 

68. 

horse 

‘ghora 

69. 

cow 

gAo 

70. 

dog 

i*feutta (Megh-Thakkur) 
ijunk (Rajput) * 

71. 

cat 

bolor 

72. 

cock 

kukar 

73. 

duck 

bXdk 

74. 

ass 

'khotu 

75. 

camel 

ut 


f ‘jjAkhru 

< or 
(jaifrollu 


77. 

go 

9& 

78. 

eat 

fchji 

79. 

sit 

btf 

80. 

come 

M 
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English. 

High Rudhari. 

81. 

beat 

mar 

82. 

stand 

•khAra uth 

83. 

die 

mAr 

84. 

give 

db, de 

85. 

run 

dAur 

86. 

up 

tikker 

87. 

near 

'nere 

88. 

down 

Optfa 

89. 

far 

dur 

9a 

before 

Ager 

91. 

behind 

'pAtta 

92. 

who 

kup 

93. 

what 

che 

94. 

why 

kftan 

95. 

and 

te, te, 'kAne 

96. 

but 

par 

97. 

if 


98. 

yes 

M 

99. 

no 

nap 

100. 

alas 

hae 

101. 

father 

j'baoa (one’s own)' 

IbAbb (another’s) 

102. 

of a father 

'baoera, 'bAbbera 

103. 

to a father 

■baoian, 'bAbban 

104. 

from a father 

J'bAbbaka (Rajput) 

l 'bAbbaga* -ga, ga (Megh-Thakkur) 

o 

105. 

two fathers 

dui b Abb 

106. 

fathers 

bAbb 

107. 

of fathers 

’bAbbera 

108. 

to fathers 

'baoian, ■bAbban 

109. 

from fathers 

•bAbbaka.-ga, -ga, -ga 

O 

110. 

a daughter 

Jkui (one’s own) 

*'kuri (another’s) 

111. 

of a daughter 

‘kupiera 
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English. 


112. 

to a daughter 

113. 

from a daughter 

114. 

two daughters 

115. 

daughters 

116. 

of daughters 

117. 

to daughters 

118. 

from daughters 

119. 

a good man 

120. 

of a good man 

121. 

to a good man 

122. 

from a good man 

123. 

two good men 

124. 

good men 

125. 

of good men 

126. 

to good men 

127. 

from good men 

128. 

a good woman 

129. 

a bad boy 

130. 

good women 

131. 

a bad girl 

132. 

good 

133. 

better 

134. 

best 

135. 

high 

136. 

higher 

137. 

highest 

138. 

a horse 

139. 

a mare 

140. 

horses 

141. 

mares 


High Rudhari. 

‘kurian 

'kuriaka, -g.au -ga, -ga 

O 

dui ’kurija 
‘kurija 
'kuriera 
•kurian 

•kuriaka, ga, ga, ga 

o 

•rora m5nu 
•rore mdnuera 
’rore manuan 

‘rore manuaka, ga., ga, ga 

o 

•dui *rore mSnu 

•rore xndnn 

•rore mdnyera 

•rore manuan 

•rore mdnuaka-ga, ga, ga 

o 

•rori ^onan. 

•mAnda 'mA^ha 
•roria ^anani 
•mAndi 'kori 

•roya 

('ika-)'roya 
(sAbnaka-) ‘rora 
•uoca 

(‘ika-)*ueca 

(sAbnaka-) ‘uoca 

•ghoya 

•ghori 

'ghoye 

•ghoyia 
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English. 

142. a bull 

143. a cow 


High Rudharl. 
sdn 

gAO 


144. 

bulls 

145. 

cows 

146. 

a dog 

147. 

a bitch 

148. 

dogs 

149. 

bitches 

150. 

a he- goat 

151. 

a female goat 

152. 

goats 

153. 

a male deer 

154. 

a female deer 

155. 

deer 

156. 

I am 

157. 

thou art 

158. 

He is 

159. 

We are 

160. 

you are 

161. 

They are 

162. 

I was 

163. 

Thou wast 

164. 

He was 

165. 

We were 

366. 

You were 

3 67. 

They were 

168. 

Be 

169. 

To be 

170. 

Being 

171, 

Haying been 


son 

'g-AUwa (Megh-Thakkur) 
'kutta 

Jund (Rajput) 

y'kutti ( Megh-Thakkur ) 
ljundi (Rajput) 

’kutte, Jund 
'kuttia, Junaia 
'bAkkra, thudt 
bAkkri 

r bAkkre, thudt 
hArn 
t hAxni 
hArn 
Ad *§Sd 

tu (or ‘§si), *isi 
tb '§se 
d §san 
tu '§&a 
t§n Qsan 

rAu tia (Rajput) 
lAuthia (Megh-Thakkur) 

tu tia, thia 
tb tie, thia 
d tie, thie 
tu tie, thie 
t$n tile, thie 
bho 
'bhona 
•bhdta 

bhofta, 'bhofda 
(Rajput)' (Megh-Thakkur) 
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English. 

High Runhari. 

172. I may be 

bhoct 

173. I shall be 

bhdna 

174. I should be 

An 'bhura 'lorta 

175. Beat 

mar 

176. To beat 

'mama 

177. Beating 

‘marta 

178. Having beaten 

'raarita, 'marida 

179. I beat 

A-ft' marta 

ISO. Thou beatest 

tii ‘marta 

181. He beats 

tb 'marta 

182. We beat 

5. 'marte 

183. You beat 

tu 'marte 

184. They beat 

t§n 'marte 

185. I beat (Past) 

ml 'mara 

186. Thou beatest 

ftuj (Rajput) or ti (Megh 
iThakkur) 'mara 

387. he beat. 

•t§ni ‘mara 

188. We beat 

ae ‘mara 

189. You beat 

the 'mara 

190. They beat 

't§n§ 'mara 

193. I am beating 

Au 'mare 'k§tta '§s& 

192. I was beating 

au 'mare 'kgtta tia (or thia) 

193. I had beaten 

mi 'marura tia (or thia) 

194. I may beat 

Au 'mara 

3T95. I shall beat 

a€ m&rna 

196. Thou wilt beat 

tu mdrla 

197. He will beat 

tb mclrla 

198. He sfeall beat 

d mime 

J 99. You will beat 

tu marie 

200. They will beat 

tgn marie 

201. I should beat 

(tb) ml 'marura ‘lorta 

202. I am beaten 

Afi 'marhota or 'marota 

203. I was beaten 

C'fc§ni) au 'mara 
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English. 

High Rudharl. 

204. 

I shall be beaten 

Au ‘marhona or 'margna 

205. 

I go 

Afi gfcta 

206. 

Thou goest 

tu gdta 

207. 

He goes 

tb gata 

20S. 

We go 

a gate 

209. 

Thou go 

tu gate 

2' 0. 

They go 

tgn gate 

211. 

I went 

au ga 

212. 

Thou wentest 

tu ga 

213. 

He went 

tfe ga 

214. 

We went 

a ge 

215. 

You went 

tu ge 

216. 

They went 

t$n ge 

217. 

Go 

ga 

218. 

Going 

gata 

219. 

Gone 

go. 

220. 

What is your name 

tdra cha nAu '§se 

221. 

How old is this 

i 'ghora •kgtre bXriera *§se 


horse? 


222. 

How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

I'itthj a kij'mir 'kgtri dur 'gse 

223. 

How many sons are 
there in your 
father’s house? 

f tore 'ba-oere 'ghArama 
( 'kgtre 'mAfthe gson 

224. 

1 a long { * ibAri "5*tfhA„hi 

225. 

The son of my uncle 
is married to his 
sister 

( mare 'mkre (or 'bAijUJe) 'bawera 
< 'mAttha tbria bbni-s^i bjaura 
t *gse 

226. 

Tn the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse 

J i 'ghArama 'chitte 'ghoreri 
( 'ka^hi 'gse 

227. 

Put the saddle on 
his back 

{ 'kathi tbria 'pitthitir rAkh 

228. 

I have beaten his son 
with many strips 

/ ml tbra 'mAttha 'bAra 'kolre 

1 sgi 'mara 
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229 . 

230 . 

231 . 

232 . 

233 . 

234 . 

235 . 

236 . 

237 . 

238 . 

239 . 

240 . 

241 . 


English. 


He is grazing eattle 
on the top of the 
hill 


High Rudhari 

. t b 5 dhaxere 'Jiratir ’gorura§i 
, 'care k§tta *§se 


He is sitting on a 
horse under that 
tree 


th u 'buttaligtth. 'ghoretir 
bijjura ‘§se 


His brother is taller / thro. bi‘ha tgria bbnika 
than his sister ' 'lAmma *§se 

The price of that is ( 

two rupees and a s tfera mul dhai ruipAjje *§se 
half ( 

My father lives in / mdra ‘bawa u-'mkre ‘ghAramS, 
that small house ' rQta 


G Mm thiS rUP6e t0 i i rapAjja than dea 

T from h him rupe68 { t§n ropAjje tbka 'ghnma 

Beat him well and j khub 'mora 'kAne teem 

bind him with < rA jj ia s §i bXndi 'sAra 
ropes 1 

^the^wel^ 61 " f rom khiia mag.u ’paiii kXddOL 
Walk before me mika 'Agru ‘Agru 'cAla 


Whose boy comes 
behind you ? 

From whom did 
you buy that? 

From a shopkeeper 
of the village 


|toapAta kfera 'niAttha 'Aoro. *§se 
■{i tue kfeka ghmrua '§se 
{ 'gj§ueria , hAttiUr'«aleka 



HERODOTUS’S ACCOUNT OF TWO STANDARDS OF 
MEASURE OF ANCIENT PERSIA COMPARED WITH 
THE ACCOUNTS OF OLD PERSEE BOOKS. 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Janishedji Modi, G.I.E , Ph. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

“It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to 
finish a work extending over thirty years that, after writing this 
Preface the pen will be laid down”. (Grierson in his Preface of 
Volume I, Part I (1927) p. 1). 

While reading the above words of Dr. Sir George Grierson 
written at the close of his Monumental work, relating to India, 
I am reminded of the following words of Firdousi (about 941— 
1020 A. C.) at the close of his Monumental work of the Shah. 
Nameh relating to Persia, uttered about 900 years ago. 

j) 

Si 6 panj sal az saraye sepanj 

Basi ranj bordam ba umid-i ganj. 

“I bore a good deal of trouble for 35 years in this transient 
world in the hope of (being rewarded with) money”. 

Firdousi died disappointed at want of appreciation of his work 
at the hands of his King. Dr. Grierson has the satisfaction to see, 
that his monumental work is appreciated not only by his sovereign, 
but by an admiring number of scholars. Firdousi ’s work was in 
a different line. Sir George Grierson’s work is in a different 
line but it also includes (Vol. X) a linguistic survey of the 
languages of the Iranian family of Firdousi ’s Persian. Firdousi 
wrote his last line with a broken heart. Grierson has written his 
last lines with “a feeling of gratitude”, gratitude towards God, 


(1) Macan’s Calcutta Edition, Vol. IV, p. 2095. 
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who inspire! him, and gratitude towards all, who helped him. The 
present Volume, for which this paper is written, is an expression 
of the gratitude of Indian scholars towards Sir G. Grierson, and, 
it gives me great pleasure to be associated with this work, 
expressive of gratitude. Sir George Grierson’s name has often 
come to my lips in some other directions. When I occasionally cast 
a glance on the past work of my dear Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, of which I am a member since its very foundation, and 
of which I was the Honorary Secretary for a long period of about 
30 years, I remember him as a past-President of our Society. 
When I occasionally cast a glance on the past work of my dear 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which I have the 
pleasure and honour of being the President to-day, I think of Sir 
George Grierson as the Honorary Fellow of the Society and as 
the recipient of its Campbell Medal, in the Committee of the 
selection of whieh I had the pleasure of acting. All these 
associations and thoughts and to the pleasure of doing honour to 
one who has served India well* 

OBJECT OF THE PAPER. 

The object of the paper is to present a Note upon old Iranian 
standards of weight and measures, as described in the writings of 
Herodotus in old Iranian books. 

ARTABA. 

Herodotus, while speaking of the power of the Babylonian 
Empire says ‘‘Whereas there are twelve months in the year, 
the Babylonian territory provides him (the King) with subsis- 
tence for four months and all the rest of Asia for the remaining 
eight; thus the territory of Assyria amounts to a third part of the 
power of all Asia, and the government of this region which the 
Persians call Satrapy, is considerable; since it yielded a full 
artaba of silver every day to Tritdecbmes, son of Artabazus, who 
held this district from the King; the artaba is a Persian measure, 
containing three Attic chaemiees more than the Attic medimnus ,, . , ■ 


(1) Herodotus Book 1, 192. Cary’s Translation (1889) p, 83, 
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Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson gives a table which helps us to know 
the weight of an artaba. He says: — “This (artaba) is the same 
name as the Artab of modern Egypt and, like the medimnus, is a 
corn measure. The artab is nearly five English bushels and 
contains 8 med. This too is the Latin Modicus, which last was 
equal to one-sixth of the Greek medimus. But ardaba differs in 
quantity from the artaba*’. 

1 Medinus = 48 chaemices or 6 Latin modii. 

1 Madius = 8 chaemices. 

1 Artaba = 51 chaemices. 

1 Artaba = a little more than 6£ modii. 

1 Modicus = nearly 1 peck English. 

a artaba = If bushel. 

When Herodotus gives us an artaba as a standard of 
measure corn, in the Avesta we find danare as a measure 
of weight. 1 It is danar in Pahlavi, dinar and danar Q r j&o 
in Persian. According to Anquetil du Perron, a dinar is equal 
to 4 tolas. Now, as one tolla is equal to 175 grains, 1 dinar 
(danare) comes to 4 x 175=700 grains. 

According to Mr. Harlez also, a danarg comes to 700 grains. 
He speaks of adamire as “measure de eapaeite ou de poids dont 
la base est une certaine quantity de grain. Elle parrait peser 
environ 700 grains’*. 2 

Now one artaba, as given in the above table, is If bushels. 
For bushel, we find the following table in our modern books of 
arithmetic : — 

7000 grs. = 1 pound 

10 pounds = 1 gallon. 

8 gallons =» 1 bushel. 3 

(1) Vendidad XVI 7; Le Zend Avest, Tome I, Partie II,— 
page 398, a 1. 

(2) Avesta, Livre sacre du Zoroastrisme 1881. Translation : 
It is a measure of capacity or of weight of which the base is 
a certain quantity or grain. It appears to weigh about 700 
grains. 

(3) Cornwell *s Arithmetic, 
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So 1 bushel is equal to 8 x 10 x 7000 = 560000 grs. and If 
bushels = 980000 grs. 

Thus the Avesta danare which contains, as said above, 700 
grains, is <«»i=th part of an artaba. In other words, 1 artaba 
= 1400 danares. A danare, therefore, seems to be a very small 
measure. 

Parsang a Measure of Distance. 

Herodotus thus refers to a measure of distance in connec- 
tion with a road in Persia: — “There are royal stations all along, 
■and excellent inns, and the whole road is through an inhabited 
and safe country. There are twenty stations extending through 
Lydia and Phrygia and the distance is ninety- four parsangs and 
a half”. (Bk.' V52). 

The paresang of Herodotus is the parsang of Pahlavi and 
farsang J#—/ of Persian. In the Zand Phalavi glossory, a 
parasang or farsang is said to be “a measure of one thousand 
foot-marks ” (hazar garni do pae) 1 

According to Herodotus, Hhe parasang is equal to thirty 
stades" (Bb. V, 53). A Greek stade is one furlong 2 3 . So Herodotu’s 
parasang is equal to 30 furlongs. 

Sir George Rawlinson says that the above figures of 
Herodotus were correct Greek figures. According to Strabo, 
some took a parasang to contain 49 stades or furlongs and 
others 60. 

Herodotus seems to be right in taking a parasang (farsang) 
to be 30 stades or furlongs. He i3 supported by the Phalavi 
Z&d-sparm 8 where a farsang is taken to measure 20000 ft, and 
20000 ft. come to about 30 furlongs. 

(1) Zand-Pahlavi Glossary of Dastur Hoshang and Hang 
p. 42, 1. 2 of the Text, Translation, p. 75. 

(2) Webster. 

(3) Chapter VI, 8. S. B. E. V, p. 170. 



ACCENT IN TELUGU SPEECH AND VERSE. 

(Mr. G. V. Sitapati B. A. L.T. Lecturer, Bajah’s College, 
Parlakimedi , Madras Presidency.) 

My object in contributing this article is to show that there is 
in Telugu, w hat is commonly known as accent and that it plays 
a significant part not only in Telugu Speech but also in Telugu 
Metres. It may look strange to students of Linguistic Science 
that I should make an effort to prove what is, after all, a natural 
characteristic feature of any spoken tongue. “ Only a machine” 
says Prof. Blackie 1 “could produce a continuous series of sounds in 
undistinguished monotonous repetitions like the turn, turn, turn of a 
drum; a rational being using words for a rational purpose to 
manifest his thoughts and feelings necessarily accents both words 
and sentences in some way or other.” But many Telugu 
scholars do not seem to have recognised the presence of accent in 
their own speech. The failure to recognise it is the result of a 
prejudice against the spoken tongue. About eighteen years ago, 
when the Government of Madras accepting the views of the 
Modern School of thought recognised the spoken Telugu as a 
proper medium of instruction in all the Educational institutions, 
a monster memorial was presented by the conservative 
Telugue Academy to the Government, in the name of 
the whole Telugu population, praying that “ Classical” 
and not “Modern” Telugu should be the proper medium of 
instruction. The leaders of the “Classical” school declared in 
that memorial “The Telugu of Nannaya of the 11th century is 
not different from that of Rao Bahadur K. Veeresalingam 
Pantulu of to-day. The language of the one is the same as that 
of the other. The same rules of grammar, rhetoric and prosody 
govern both. It is, therefore, wrong to say that the literary 

1. Pl ace and power of Accent in Language in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 1871— quoted in Encyclopedia 
Bntanmca Vol I. pp. 80—81. 
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language is archaic or antiquated as the few advocates of the 
Modern Sehool represent it to be.” In the opinion of the 
leaders of the “Classical” school, the Telugu language has 
undergone no change and has, therefore, no history ; and the 
rules of the old Telugu grammars govern or must govern and 
fix the Telugu language for ever! But these grammars as Rao 
Bahadur K. Veeresalingam Pantulu stated in his autobiography 
(V ol. II. p. 156) treat only of the ancient poetic dialect and were 
prepared before the cultivation of the Telugu Prose, As the 
spoken dialect was not the subject of study for the grammarians, 
the question of accent did not arise. The opinion of the classical 
school prevailed and thanks to the influence of its leaders, the 
Government of Madras had to withdraw its recognition of 
“Modern” Telugu and the Syndicate of the University of Madras 
announced that “it is not at present in a position to recognise 
what is known as Mudern Telugu for University purposes.” 1 2 
The very idea of accent in Telugu is not, therefore, appealing to 
advocates of the classical school ; in the first place, it refers to the 
spoken tongue that deserves no study ; and in the second place, 
it was not noticed by the old grammarians and it is, therefore, a 
foreign product that should be boycotted! 

Nevertheless, there is accent in Telugu. It may not be so 
strong and distinct as in English. “That the accentuation of 
Borne languages is more distinct, various and effective than that of 
others is beyond question but there are, none so far as we know, in 
which its power is not felt. The statement sometimes made that 
the French have no accent in their words can only mean that their 
accent is less emphatic or less variously so than that of certain 
other nations. If it means more; it is not merely an error but an 
absurdity.”* The same may be said of Telugu. 

Ordinarily it is the first syllable of a word that his the 
main accent as in 'palake (a plank or slate), ‘veduru 3 (bamboo), 

1. The modern school has, since then been steadily making 
progress and gaining strength in the Telugu country. 

2. Eweyctopoedia Britannica Vol. I, p. 81. 

3. The medial d as in, this word is more a fricative than 
a stop. 
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f sagamu (half) 'enimidi (eight). In words of more than four 
syllables, which are generally compounds, the secondary accent 
may fall on the prominent syllable of the words or particles 
that enter into the compound. The ordinary man is not conscious 
of the composition of the word but nevertheless accentuates as 
accurately as the grammarian. Ex. 'mage ,tauemu (manliness), 
'telusu'koira (to know), 'velikila,padu (to fall flat on the back). 
In polysyllabic words which are not compounds, the secondary 
aceent is rarely noticed, palu kuduru, may mean ‘they speak 
or say' or ‘the arrangement of teeth’, but the difference in 
meaning is brought out by accentuation. In the former sense, it 
is 'palukuduru and in the second sense, it is ,palu 'kuduru. 
•repd t efllo 'bondju means carriages (each) drawn by two 
bullocks, while ‘repd 'e^la- ibandju means two bulloek-earts. 

The final syllable of a Telugu word is generally unaccented; 
but if it is a significant particle, the secondary accent may fall 
on it. 'kaini (but), l ku:,ni : (let it be) are etymologically 
the same; kom means ‘to become* and i : means ‘give (thou) ’. 
The ordinary Telugu man is quite ignorant of this derivation; but 
accentuates correetly to bring about the difference in meaning. 
The final i in kami was originally i ; but became short as it was 
unaccented. The final short, unaccented and therefore weak 
vowel disappears in liaison when followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, 'va:du (he) -j- 'appudu (then) + 'undeuu (was) 
= 'vo I'dappu 'dupflenu. 

'atani (his) + 'odda (a particle denoting place) was in old 
Telugu 'atani 'jodda (with or near him) because i(j) was in old 
Telugu, a glide. In modern Telugu, such glides are disappearing. 
So, one would expect in modern Telugu, the form 'ate,nodda and 
so it is in the speech of some Telugus. In my speech as in the 
case of many others, a bilabial voiced fricative has developed 
before the initial back vowels o and u So, we hear, 'atani vodda 
'taifi (of palm) + 'a:ku (leaf) = t:ati'ja:ku = 'ta:,t»:ku, The 
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second form is of later Telugu and the se I sound is the result 
of the assimilation of a I with the palatal i. 

In words where the first syllable has a short vowel and the 
second syllable has a long vowel the accent is on the second 
syllable: — su'ma : [from tsu : du-met : look thou!], i'de: (Is it 
this ? or It is only this), ke'dal (verily, is it not !). The final 
vowel in such words is accented and strong and does not, therefore, 
disappear when it is followed by a word beginning with a vowel; — 

hii : v- 'ipti- 'voddan-'unta: vu su'ma: 'ippude : 
you house near remain look ! now only 

(— note) 

'vctstainu. i‘de: — 'aton(i) — 'illu ke'da: — 'ani 
I come this only his house verily that 

•lie: n — 'anu,konna:nu. 

I thought 

In the old Telugu form ,ato'da (it is only he) the final 
syllable had the primary accent though it had only a short vowel 
but since the tendency is, in later Telugu, to shift the accent to 
the first syllable unless the previously accented syllable had a 
long vowel, 'atedo developed as a dialectal form, but the force 
of the particle a at the end of the word could not be brought 
out unless that vowel was clearly pronounced. Hence, has 
developed the modern form 'cito'de : 'qta,de : 

The old Telugu form ko'lQndi (of measurable capacity, size, 
number etc, ; limited ; little ; few) has gradually undergone several 
modifications with the tendency to shift the accent to the first 
syllable:— ko 'ladi, 'koledi, 'koldi, 'koddi. 1 

The evolution of some of the modern from the old Telugu 
forms illustrates the gradual disappearance of the unaccented 
syllables. For want of spacer I shall content myself with a 
few typical examples: — 

1. A few more similar examples are given under syncope 
below. 



1. Aphesis: — 9 , van*'(he) (Prem. Dravidian) > a'vanil > 

( 9 ) 'vandu > 'ya : > 'vd : du > 'vadu 1 

2. Apheresis :— wi 'laiti (foreign from Hindusthaai-wilayati) 

la : ti 

3. Apocope:— upd e d u adj. remaining, staying) > 
unde : ; 'untini (I was) > 'untin > 'uritl > 'anti. 

4. Sycope :— 'molake (sprout) > , molk9>'mokke; 

‘ma : ninadi (is cured) > 'manindi ; 

•unnsdi (is) > undi; 'kottinsiva : de-nu 

(that beat person am, i. e. I am the person who beat or I beat) > 
'kotti-'noMa-nu > kottina : nu > kottseinu > kott§& : > 
kottae; 'ti : sitinv-'e : nin (removed-you if ; i. e if you removed) > 
'ti : sit (i)- (v)i- 'em! > 'ti:sit (i)-(v)-'e:ni > ti : sit (i)-(v)- 
«e:n > 'ti'si'tg:> 'ti : site: > 'ti : s (i) te : > 'ti:ste:. 2 

The syncope in the following words in due to the shifting 
of the accent to the first syllable 3 :— 'kalts from ka'lanto 
(affliction) ; 'taltsu-,konu from te'lantsu ,konu (to think about) ; 
'anti-'pandu from s'nanti-'pandu (plantain-fruit). 

The part played by accent in determining the rhythm of 
Telugu metres has been altogether ignored by the writers on 
Telugu prosody So far as metres borrowed from Sanskrit are 
concerned, they have simply translated the rules laid down in the 
Sanskrit works; and so far as genuine Telugu metres are 
concerned, they have adopted the classes of ganams or feet 
arranged for Ca narese metres and modified them in accordance 
with the structure of the Telugu verses they had before them. The 
classification of these ganams or feet shows however, that they had 
felt the force of accent in determining the rhythm ; but they 
no reference to it. UnderSurya ganams, they provided for a trochee] 
and a tribrach but not for an iambus; though it 'has three moras 

1. va I 9 <Ju from e'van had developed before the tendency 
to shift the accent to the first syllable commenced. 

2, The earliest form is a compound 'ti : siti-vi + 'e : nin 
(removed-you +if) and was used in the second person singular; and 
after-vi (a suffix denoting second person, singular) was dropped, 
the later forms came to be used indiscriminately in every number 
and person. 

3, The development of kodii from ko'landi is traced a bove, 
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or measures as the former two have. The exclusion of this 
kind of foot is, indeed, very significant because in the Telugu 
metres where these Surya gagams find a place, the first syllable 
of each foot should be accented and while it is possible to have an 
accent on the first syllable in the ease of the two gagams included 
in the group, it is impossible to have the first syllable accented 
in an iambus. 1 But as the ganams are arranged with reference 
to quantity but not quality or accent, no safeguard is provided 
against the use of a foot of three short syllables in such a way 
that the first syllable of this foot maybe the last syllable of a 
word and the second syllable may begin a new word. When used 
in this way, the foot is not a tribrach but practically an amphibrach 
with the middle of the three syllables having an aeeent. For 
example a poet held in high esteem by the advocates of classical 
Telugu. composed the following line(vide Pracanda-Canakya p.w4)* 

'naruni | 'nuddho | to 'gati | ki 'raja j mu ganu 
man high State quickly 

This is a line which should, according to the rules of 
Prosody, contain five Surya gagams and as it has the required 
ganams, it is considered to be quite correct. But it runs like a 
piece of prose having no rhythm at all. I wonder if any eonld 
readily say to what kind of metre it might belong. The absence of 
rhythm is due to the displacement of accents in the third and 
fourth feet and the absence of any accent in the fifth foot. A 
secondary accent may be thrown on the second syllable in the 
fifth foot but that would only make it as bad as the third or 
fourth. Without altering the sense, it is possible to improve the 
rhythm thus: — 

'naruni j 'goppa | 'daisku { tvarita { 'gatini 

Similarly the writers on Prosody have provided for six 
Indragagams, four of which have, each, five moras or measures. 2 

1. This feature is noted in the case of Canarese morn metres 
also. ‘Observe that no foot dare begin with an Imbns i. e. w — 1 
Such a foot being foreign to true Canarese metres” vide 
Nagavarma’s Canarese Prosody edited by Rev. F. Kittel, pp. 76 
and'98. 

2. A short syllable has one' mora or measure and a long 
syllable two moras or measures. 
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(1) w (5 moras or measures) (ta-ganam)Antibacchicus 

(2) — w — „ ( ra-gagam) Amphimacrus. 

(3) — ^ w (4 „ ) (bha-ganam) Dactyl 

(4) ^ (5 „ ) (sa-lam) 

(5) _ w ^ — „ (na-gam) 

(6) w, w w (4 „ ) (nalam) Proceleusmatic. 

but not for w — w (4 „ ) (jd-ganam) Amphibrachys. 

or w — — (5 „ ) (ja-gonem) Bacehieus. 

The first six feet may be indiscriminately used in some Telugu 
metres as they have a similar rhythmic character. The Canarese 
prosodists note the difference in the total number of moras or 
measures among these feet. For example, in a verse known as silsam 
while the Telugus use any of these six, the Canarese use the feet 
of only five moras as measures eacn an 1 exclude the third and the 
sixth. In my opinion, their siisam is more rhythmical than the 
Telugu siisam. The exclusion of the last two feet where the first 
short syllable is immediately followed by a long one is as signi- 
ficant as the exclusion of the iambus under Suryaganams. But as 
there is no reference to accent, it is possible, without violating 
the conventional rules, to compose a line in such a manner that 
the first short syllable of the fourth, fifth or sixth foot is the last 
unaccented short syllable of the previous word and the second 
syllable of the foot is the first accented short syllable of a new 
word ; or that the last syllable of w w w begins a new word 
and is therefore accented. In either case the cast of accents does 
not harmonise with the cast of the feet and the line does not run 
well. The following lines satisfy the conventional rules of 
prosody but do not run well for reasons explained above, 

1. 'jdnani : 'ja | nakulu *put | runaku 'jin | na'tana 

(mother and father to son ehildhood) 

»m«n j da vi'va : ha | munu 'se:si | na 'phala | mu »gdda 
at marriage of having done fruit is it not 

2. ’kannu | la 'korevu | 'diara 'gag | ga ' gfl nu | gopti 

(of eyes want to remove water saw m \ 
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The first line belongs to a si:sam and should have 6 
Indraganams 4- 2 Suryagapams. The second line belongs to a 
teitagfcti and should have 1 Suryaganam+ 2 Indragaijams-t- 
2 Suryaganams. To maintain the rhythm, of which we can have 
an idea from the verses composed by good poets, each of 
the ganams should have run of the ordinarily the aceent on the 
first syllable. In the ease of the Indra ganams it may fall on the 
first or the third or both. In none of them should the second or 
the last have an aceent. 

With slight alterations the rhythm of these two lines may 
be improved thus: — 

(1) 'pitarulu j 'sutunaku | ’pinna 'kad | 1 a ma-vi | 

parents to son childhood-time 

'vd:hambu | 'sersina i 'phalamu | 'ga :de 

marriage of having done fruit is it not f 

(2) gaqga i 'ganu- :gonti | ‘kannu lo | ■kdrsva | 'dfcra 
water found (I) of eyes want to remove. 

The metrical rule relating to a kind of verse known as 
Vr Jabhagati ragade says that every line should contain 28 
morasor measures with a caesura after the 14th measure; but says 
nothing about the distribution of the longs and shorts or about 
the cast of accents. So, the line may vary from one of fourteen 
long syllables (amounting to twenty-eight measures) to 
twenty-eight short syllables. The following lines are all in 
accordance with the rule but no two are of the same rhythm 
and the last has no rhythm at all. They show how rhythm 
varies with accent: 

(1) 'cevini 'badinodi | 'celija ‘polukani | 
in the ear that fell friend’s speech that 

'ciluka •palukulak | - 'alara 'jendenu 

of parrot to words to be delighted began 

(2) 'cilakala | 'pdlukulu | 'vinabada 'ga: | 
of parrots words ar§ beard when 



‘celi 'palu | 'bani 'bhrama | 'pa^enu ga 'da: 1 
friend’s word that surprised fell verily 

(3) 'cilabala ! 'palukulu [ 'vinin-'antan | 
of parrots words as soon as heard 

•celi palk- ] 'anije: I ’bhrama 'nonden I 
of friend’s word that indeed surprise got 

(4) 'oka 'ciluka [ 'paluku *vini | 'talacen | 

one parrot’s word having heard thought. 

'oppuga: | ‘celi paluke 1 'janatsun 
rightly friend’s word saying 

(5) 'cilaka 'palukulu 'vin-n'antane: 
parrot’s words as soon as heard 

'celje: 'paliken — 'ani talacinadi 
friend only spoke that (she) thought 
According to the metrical rule all these are known as lines of 
vrjabhagati-rageda; but I would give eaeh of the first four a 
separate name and refuse to aceept the fifth as a line of poetry 
as there is no definite rhythm in it. 

The Telugus have borrowed the Sanskrit Vrttams and 
Arya metres and have adopted the metric rules given in Sanskrit 
works on Prosody. But neither the classification of Vrttams nor the 
Seanaion has any relation to the rhythm in them. A line is scanned 
not into rhythmic feet but into feet each of three syllables. The 
cast of ganams or feet prescribed for a kind of verse does not 
determine the rhythm. For example the HalamukhI Vrttam is 
defined as a verse of four lines, each having ra-ganam, na-ganam 
and sa-gapam i.e. 

| WWW | w w | 

The Telugu verse given in an authoritative work on Prosody, 
to define and illustrate this kind of verse runs thus — 
kigkari : kpta sure vara : 
piqkeja :ta dale najana : 
poqkemau ra-na- sa- ganamul 
iajgka le :ka hal amukhi -km 
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It is impossible to determine the rhythmic nature of this kind 
of verse from the definition and illustration given here. On 
experimenting T have found that the east of longs and shorts given 
here lends itself to four varieties of rhythm and I illustrate them 
below: — 

( N . B. The order of longs and shorts is the same in every 
line given below .) 

( 1 ) 

'Sauri* 'muddu 'palubu vi'nan 
"jfiauri 'mo : mu 'sogasu ga'nan 
•Sauri 'to: don 'epudu c'anan 
•go:ru 'tsundu 'madini so'da: 

(2) , |_WWw|w* | 

'lauri 'pa : tolonu 'vinuma : 

•Sauri 'ru : pomunu 'ganuma: 

•Sauri 'centokunu 'jonuma : 

'Sauri 'cittomunon 'ujuma : 

(3) — I — ww ! w w — 

'iSauri 'pa:tolu 'vinu^okun 
'£auri 'ru:pomn 'ganutokun 
'lauri 'oentoku 'janutokun 
'go:rn 'cundunu 'manomunon 

(4) 

'nja:joma: 'prija 'mujuvuma : 

•pre : josin 'nanun adovilo : 

'ba : jude : 'ninu vedokutsun 
'ro:jode: 'madi paguloga : n 

The orthodox scholar would call every one of these verses 
a Halamukhi Vrttam and scan every line in the same way as is 
indicated in the definition; but I should like to give each a 
separate name and sean the lines in the way indicated above. The 
difference in rhythm should be explained with reference to the 
changing position of the accents. 

* For the palatal in Sibitent in Sanskrit words I have used 
this symbol 8 
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The Telugu Kandam is based on the Sanskrit Arya metre. 
It consists of four lines, the first and third of whieh are shorter, 
eaeh containing three feet and the second and fourth are longer, 
each containing five feet. Ganams of four measures each, only, 
are to be used. There is, further, a restriction regarding the use 
of the amphibrach. It should be avoided in the first and third 
ganams of lines 1 and 3 and in the second, fourth and fifth ganams 
of lines 2 and 4. The third ganams of lines 2 and 4 should be either 
an amphibrach or a foot of four short syllables. But as there is 
nowhere any reference to accent, no safeguard has been 
provided againt the abuse of a gapam of four short syllables. A 
line may be composed in such a way that the first syllable of a 
ganam of four short syllables is the last syllable of a previous 
word and the second syllable begins a new word. Sueh a ganam 
has the same rhythm as an amphibrach. For example if in 
•Vd : ni'palttku, ni’palufeu is taken as a ganam of four short 
syllables it has the same rhythm as an amphibrach like ni'palku in 
*Va:ni palku (palku is a variant from palnku — vide examples 
under Syncope). So, if such a ganam of four short syllables 
with aeeent on the second syllable is used in a place where the 
amphibrach should not be used, there is a practical, though not a 
theoretical, violation of the rule. The following lines illustrate 
the point. 

(1) 'varjamu | 'burisina | di'gama 

(2) 'varjamu 'kurisina | di'ganuka 

The orthodox scholar would condemn the first line and 
accept the second line if they were used as the first or the third 
lines of a Kandam because the amphibrach comes in the third foot 
where, according to the metrical rule, it should have been 
avoided ; but a ganam of four short syllables, whatever be its 
nature, is not so excluded. But l would condemn this ganawi 
because it has an accent on the second syllable and is, therefore, as 
out of place as an amphibrach in this particular place. With a 
slight alteration the rhythm of the line may be improved thqs; 
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varjomu | 'kurisenu | 'ganukanu 

Similarly, I would condemn the use »*f a ganam of four short 
syllables where the second has no accent, in the third foot of line 
2 or i, because that is the place reserved for a gapam of four 
short syllables or an amphibrach and the ganam of four short 
syllables should be of the same rhythm as an amphibrach. The 
orthodox scholar would condemn the first and accept the second 
of the following lines, if they are the second or fourth lines of a 
Kandam, because in the first of the following lines, an amphibrach 
is used in the second foot where it should have been avoided and 
in the third foot, a dactyl is used while an amphibrach or a 
ga /nam of four shcrt syllables should have been used according 
to the metrical rules: — 

(1) *ninu 'ne: | nu 'goltu , 'nepdunull'ninne: i 'talatun. 

(2) 'ninu ne: [ nu 'golutu | ’nepudunu [j'ninne : j 'talatun. 

you I worship always you only 1 think of 

But I would condemn both because nu'golutu and .'nepudunu, 
though they are each a gapam of four short syllables and can, 
therefore, be indiscriminately used according to the metrical rule, 
are respectively of the same rhythmic effect as nu'goltu and 
'nepdunu and if in the first of the above two lines the metrical 
rule is theoretically violated, in the seeond, it is practically so. 
With slight alterations, the rhythm of the line may be improvrd 
thus: — 

'ninu 'ne : | 'niretamu J nu 'golutu | •ninne : | talatun 
you I always worship you only I think of 

By using the gapams of four short syllables, eaeh with 
varying accent, it is possible to compose Kandams of varying 
rhythm 1 : — 

1. ''ciluke | 'paluku J 'cevini j 'badina | 
parrot word in the ear as it fell 


1. The idea contained in the verses is the same : “Hearing 
the parrot’s voice a lover thought .it was his sweetheart’s and 
called to her ; but the parrot crie<5 as if it meant to say it 
was not”. 
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•celija i 'palike [ -n-'anutsu | 'dalaci | 'celini j 'biluva j -‘go: 
friends spoke saying having thought friend called while 
ciluka | 'japudu j palike n-'ateni | 
parrot then spoke his 

'celija | 'paluku | 'gg :d-a | 'tantsu | 'ceppu j -n-'atulu j :-ga 
friend’s word not saying in form like 

2. 'ciluka | palukulull 'vinina | d’oua 

•celill *palike | -n-'ani 'madi|| 'dalaci j 'celija: || ‘janaga : 
'ciluka | 'jappudd H 'palike tai : 

•celill-j-'etsata | 'gala 'doui 11 'celija | 'cittame || 'lorpon 

3. 'celi 'paluke | 'jagu-n-'anutsu j -u-'oka 

'ciluka J 'paluku 'vini j 'madidalaci 1 'nilici 'cana- 1 ga : 
'celi-j-'etsata- 1 n-'unnad-'ani | j-a : 

'ciluka 1 1 j-'oka 'taruvu | 'paji'ui lici* j ce :se 'ruta | mun 

The first runs with three-measure-gapams ; the second with 
(3+4) seven-me as u r e-ganams and the third with five-measure- 

gapams. , 

The following verse has no rhythm at all as the east of accents 
is not based on any principle : — 

■vanamu 'nadumanu vi'SeiJa 'ra 
mauiijamul-'agu 'tarulanu 'sumamula-u'etula 'ce: 
seuo 'gada 'jal'braluua 'jaui 'kadu 
u.'alarutsupd' dgd va'santudu 'pilice 'nauuuun 

The orthodox scholar would acceept all these verses as Kandams 
because every one of them is in accordance with the metrical 
rules. But I would discard the last as no verse and give each 
of the first three a separate name. 

The following line may be scanned according to the conventional 
method either as a line of teicagiiti or as a line of dvipado : — 

(1) 'de : vs | ki : 'sutu 1 d-'ants 'de : | di : pjs'mains 

(2) 'de : vski : | •sutud-'ants | 'de : diipjs | 'ma : ns 

But the scansion as a line of dyipads (3) Indra-ganams + 

1 Surya gapam) agrees with the cast of accents and is, therefore, 
natural as is shown in the second example given above but the 
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scansion as a line of Tetaglti (1 Surya ganam + 2 Indra ganams— 
2 Surya ganams) does not agree with the cast of accents and is, 
therefore, quite artificial and conventional for a line of this type. 

The examples shown above are, I hope, clear enough 
to convince the reader, whether he knows Telugu or not, that 
the conventinai method of scansion has no reference to rhythm; 
that the existing metrical rules are not adequate enough to 
determine the rhythm of a verse; that the rhythm varies with 
accent as well as the number of measures and that the natural 
scansion should be made with reference to the cast of accents 
in a line. 
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